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LEGENDS AND RECORDS. 



GUYON OF MARSEILLES. 

He stood between the dead and the liying, and the plague ^as 
stayed. — ^Ndm. xvL 48. 

Thx study of Marc Guyon seemed the very abode of 
cheerfulness ; it was a large airy chamber at the top of his 
house, which, being at the end of the street, the breeze was 
admitted on three sides of the chamber, through windows 
opening upon what was the roof to the building beneath, a 
little gallery enclosed by an open balustrade, and shaded by 
awnings of linen, forming a kind of verandah, after the 
Eastern fashion* The apartment was simply furnished ; its 
chief treasures were books and manuscripts ; its chief orna- 
ments were — ^what am I saying? — its chief treasure and 
ornament was the being who inhabited it, Guyon himself. 
Who, that was in his presence, could have turned, either in 
thought or gaze, away from him ? He ^as in the full fresh- 
ness and vigour ~of manhood, with a glorious beauty about his 
ooimtenanoe and figure, which is but seldom seen among the 
&llen race of man. J do not speak of the beauty of form 
%^1 
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alone, but the beauty of form all bright and breathing with 
that of mind ; and, what is better still, with that of heart and 
soul. With an intellect of a superior order, he had too much 
kindness of heart, too much manliness, too much Christian 
lowliness, to feel superior to the infirmities of the humblest of 
his fellows. It might, indeed, be said of him, that ^* he had no 
proud looks.'' One might almost read his character in his fine 
open countenance. 

Guy(^ wHi wMug at a lai^e table, his fore-finger pressed 
to his brow, and his mind deeply absorbed in thought. He 
bail been writing, and the p^ was still between his fingers, 
but the morning breeze had blown away his manuscripts 
from the table, and scattered th^tn about the room. He, 
however, perceived not the disorder of the books and papers, 
which had a short tinife befye engrossed his most serious 
attention. His mind was raised to higher contemplations. 
Gradually, the severe thoughtfidnei^s of his countenance 
melted into an expression of holy meekness ; his lips parted 
with a smile, the rich blood flushed brightly over his cheek, 
and he raised his eyes from the ground; but then tears 
started into them, tears which he did not attempt to restrain. 
He rose up, and opening a folio volume which lay among 
many others, upon a tall book-stmd, he read with a rapid 
glance some few pages. 

" Yes !" he exclaimed, as he closed the book, " I will do 
it — ^I, I alone am the proper person — ^I am determined — ^but 
now, O Heavenly Father, I need thy guidance, thyXlessing! 
without thee, I can do nothing. And thou, O Lord Jesus! 
thou hast given thy life for us, thy guilty and rebellious 
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creatures." He knelt down and prayed. When his prayer 
was finished, he returned to the table at which he had been 
writing, and having taken a small roll of parchment from an 
old casket of sculptured brass, he made some alterations and 
additions to- the writing thereon, and then replaced it. 
"There is but little beside for me to do now," said he to 
himself; and he looked wistfully, and almost sorrowfully, 
round the chamber. " Ah, how much true happiness have I 
found here !" he exclaimed — " how unwillingly my dull 
spirit seems to depart from this sweet tranquil home ! and 
•^hat a morning !" 

It was indeed a beautiful morning ; the subdued sunlight 
shed a soft and golden glow throughout the room, and the 
loose folds of the awning flapped and creaked in the playful 
wind with a sound like the sails of a ship in a freshening 
gale. Guyon stepped out upon the gallery from the window 
which &ced the east and commanded an extensive prospect of 
the country surrounding Marseilles. He bent over the orange- 
trees and tuberoses then in full flower, which were ranged 
along the gallery, and thought that he had never so much 
enjoyed ikeir sweetness before. He looked out upon gardens 
and fields, and mountains more distant ; and the calm blue 
sea reflecting back the repose and beauty, which it borrowed 
from a sky even more deeply blue, more tenderly serene. 
Men, women, and happy children, were at work or at play 
in the gardens and fields ; herds of cattle were grazing upon 
the mountains ; many a white and graceful sail was gliding 
swiftly over the trackless sea ; and in the clear free realms 
above, birds were floating along with the sunshinanrfeaming 
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on their outspread wings. '^ I must not stand here," thought 
Guyon, " or I shall begin to jnoum over my captivity within 
this immense and frightful prison." He walked round the 
gallery to the side of the house which overlooked the street. 
The very air seemed to be changed there, as if sickened with 
its confinement to the narrow streets of tall dull houses. He 
looked around over the immense mass of buildings — ^Mar- 
seilles, not very long before one scene of bustling commo- 
tion, resounding with the ceaseless hum of varied and cheer- 
ful noises, was now hushed into a state of unnatural and 
gloomy stillness. It seemed a city of the dead, for the onh^ 
sound which disturbed the horrid silence, was the measured 
tolling of a loud, deep-toned bell. As Guyon stood there, 
another well-known sound stole by degrees on his ear; he 
could hear it approaching with increasing loudness firom 
street to street, till a feint and fetid stench came fitfully with 
the breeze that blew past him. He looked down and shud- 
dered, as he saw the plague-cart heaped with putrid bodies, 
rumble heavily along over the grass-grown pavement be- 
neath. He turned his head, but he only beheld, as he 
looked down the long street on the opposite side, the black 
flag upon the closed gates of the city, its heavy fold waving 
to and fro, as if with measured motion to the dismal bell of 
deal^ 

Guyon was almost the last person to enter the Hotel de 
Ville. All the medical men of the town had met there to 
consult on some means of stopping the dreadfiil progress of 
the plague, by which half the dty had already perished, and 
which stiU appeared to rage with increasing virulence. • The 
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conference was long, and it produced one general and decided 
opinion, that the corpse of a person who had died of the pesti* 
lence must, if possible, be opened by some skilful hand, and 
a report of the exact state and effects of the disorder written 
on the spot. Hitherto there had been a mysterious character 
about the disease, which had baffled the skill and experience 
of all who sought to cure it Many persons of distinguished 
talent were present : one young man in particular fixed the 
attention of the whole assembly to every word he uttered. 
He had once visited Smyrna when the plague was raging 
there: and the illustrations with which he supported his 
opinions, were made with such clearness and even eloquence, 
that they had entirely settled the general conviction, that 
the opening of a corpse that had died with the plague was 
the only means by which the nature of the disease could be 
clearly ascertained, and the pestilence itself effectually ar- 
rested. 

The yoimg man hfld scarcely finished speaking, when one 
of the most respected and venerable physicians of the city 
rose and observed, with a mild and sorrowful voice, "I 
cannot sufficiently approve all that you have expressed, sir ; 
but allow me to ask, how this information, of which we are 
thus absolutely in need, can be obtained? The report of 
the effects of the plague on the corpse, can only be obtained 
at one price, the certain and speedy death of him who makes 
it. Who would willingly rush upon so dreadful a fatel" 
As the old physician ceased speaking, he fixed his eyes 
almost unconsciously on the countenance of him whom he 
had addressed. The change that suddenly passed over the 
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whole person and manner of the young surgeon was indeed 
striking. He could not help at once feeling as^though he 
was looked upon by all present as the person expected to 
perform the &tal operation. The enthusiasm which had 
inspired him fled, and left him almost powerless to speak or 
move; his lip quivered, an ashy paleness overspread his 
whole face ; the hand which had been firmly laid upon the 
table while he was so strongly and warmly declaring his 
confidence of success from the plan he recommended, could 
now scarcely sustain his trembling frame as he rested on it 
for support He had a young wife, a mother, and two infant 
children at home, all depending on his exertions for their 
subsistence. Every one felt for the young man, and the 
physician who had last spoken turned from him, observing, 
that they were certainly not inunediately called upon to point 
out the person who should perform the operation. 

''I have been thinking," said the president of the as- 
sembly, '' that, although it appears at present impracticable 
that the corpse of a victim of the plague should be opened 
without causing the death of the operator, might we not as 
well consult together as to the possible means of averting 
the &tal consequence of such an operation 1 There is one 
person now present^ I believe, whose powerful genius and 
superior attainments have rendered him justly celebrated, 
but who has not spoken among us to-day:" he looked 
towards Guyon, arid the eyes of the whole assemby followed 
his : '^ we should feel much gratified by hearing his opinion 
on this awful subject." Guyon had certainly not spoken, he 
had been listening with serious attention to those around 
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him, and taking notes of all that passed ; he now looked up 
from the papers before him. 

''I have studied the question attentively," he said, 
modestly, *' before I entered this assembly, and I felt con- 
vinced there was but one expedient by which the pestilence 
could be stayed. I am now quite decided on the subject, 
from the uniform opinion of all present. Allow me also to 
say, that I am convinced no precaution can save the life of 
him who performs the loathsome operation of opening the 
corpse. Why may we not at once inquire who will be the 
man to undertake this?" He looked round the assembly, 
and immediately there was a breathless silence throughout 
the hall. Many an eye shrunk beneath his gaze, and the 
few whose looks encountered it steadily, turned ghastly pale. 
*' I see not one," he continued, in a voice of touching sweet- 
ness, ^' not one, whose loss to those that love him, could well 
be supplied. All are husbands or fathers, or the long 
treasured hope of aged parents. I alone am an orphan, 
bound to this life by few ties of eardily relationship. You 
have (I rejoice to say) some confidence in my professional 
talents, and I do not fear to die, in humble and unworthy 
imitation of Him who gave His life a ransom for many. 
You cannot persuade me against my deep and unalterable 
resolution," he said, in a lively and determined voice, per- 
ceiving that some of his own friends. were about to interrupt 
him. " How much more favoured shall I be in my hours of 
suffering, than He whom I would not name without the 
deepest, the most heartfelt reverence ! He, the spotless and 
perfect Son of the living God, died amid the revilings of his 
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savage and insulting persecutors. I, a poor and sinful child 
of human parents, shall be followed to the grave with bless- 
ings. There is not a person in this city, but would, I am 
sure, feel for my slightest sufferings. I came here deter- 
mined to begin the operation to-morrow at day-break ; and 
I have now told you my intention, which I shall not shrink 
from performing. Solemnly I swear before God, that, with 
His favour, I will fulfil the duty to which, I believe, He has 
called me." 

Guyon had been an orphan almost from his birth ; he had 
but a few, and those distant, relations, scattered about parts 
of Provence far from Marseilles. While yet an infent, his 
improtected situation had interested the compassion of the 
good Bishop of Marseilles, who had been ever afterwards 
his unchanging friend. Guyon, however, had gradually 
risen to eminence by his own exertions, and at this time was 
in possession of a considerable fortune. On leaving the 
Hotel de Ville, he proceeded immmediately to the palacfe of 
his friend, the Bishop. The truly Christian conduct of this 
venerable prelate is well known. When, he heard of the 
ravages of the plague among his flock, he set off without 
delay from Paris, and rested not, by night or day, till he 
reached Marseilles, that, like Aaron, when the plague had 
begun in the camp of the children of Israel, he might hasten 
into the midst of the people, and there, standing between the 
dead and the living, offer unto the Most High the incense of 
prayer, and faith, and love unfeigned. In Marseilles he still 
remained, for he knew that he could not leave it till the plague 
had ceased. Its gates had long been closed, and a body of 
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soldiers were stationed at some distance round the city, to 
prevent the inhabitants from passing out, or, indeed, holding 
any communication with the rest of their countrymen. The 
Bishop heard the determination of his young friend in 
profound silence. Guyon waited for his reply, but the old 
man only gazed upon him and wept. " Let me leave you 
now," said Guyon, with a faltering voice, " and return hither 
to-night, to receive from you the last sacrament.^' "Yes, 
my son," replied the holy prelate, " I would have you leave 
jne now ; this surprise hath half broken my heart I must 
not entreat you to renounce the glorious undertaking, and 
yet I cannot, indeed I cannot, bid you perform it. Go," he 
added, in a firmer voice, "go from me now, the next few 
hours must not be lost to you. By God's help I will meet 
you with a strength which I have not at present, but a 
strength which, when it is sought with full purpose of spirit^ 
we never fiiil to find." 

There was one other house to which Guyon directed his 
steps, but he often turned firom the well-known door, and 
returned, and turned back again, before he could find heart 
to enter. It was in a little silent street at the highest part 
of the city, and its only inhabitants were an old gentle- 
woman, her daughter, and one servant. Madame Longard 
had been as a mother to Guyon. In her house he had 
passed his boyhood, and he loved her and Delphine, his 
foster-sister, with his whole heart. The spoiler had ndt 
entered that small and humble dwelling, and Guyon found 
its gentle inmates at work in their pleasant upper parlour, 
which looked out upon a small herb-garden behind the 
1* 
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house. He soon perceived that the news of his detennina- 
tion bad not reached them ; and he resolved not to mention 
it, but to leave a letter for them at his own house. His 
efforts to be cheerful were successful ; he ocmversed with an 
appearance of playful animation, and quitted the room with- 
out betraying any sign of the agony wMch wrung his 
bosom. He had not been gone more than a minute, when 
Delphine remembered she had not given him a small 
bouquet of lavender and vervain, and some other fragrant 
herbs and flowers, which she had gathered for Guyon, who 
seldom passed a day without seeing her. She ran quickly 
down stairs, and opening the door of the house, looked up 
the street, intending to call him back and offer him the 
fresh bouquet. Guyon was not to be seen. Delphine 
dosed the door much disappointed, and was returning to her 
motiber, when she heard a deep-drawn sigh very near her ; 
she stopped and looked around. The door of a little dark 
chamber in the front of the house, had started open as she 
closed that leading into the street. Guyon was there, kneel- 
ing on the ground, his hands raised, and spread out towards 
heaven, as if asking a blessing from thence ; his face had 
quite lost the calm cheerfulness which she had last seen there, 
and his chest seemed lo heave with suppressed anguish. 
Delphine would fain have entered, but she dared not ; she 
felt that Guyon might deem her presence an intrusion: She 
turned away, and stole lightly up stairs ; she sat down upon 
the highest step, and waited to hear Guyon enter the passage 
beneath. She heard the latch of the street-door moved by 
his hand, and then she ran down to stop him. *' Dear Marc, 
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are you still here V^ she said ^intly ; '^ I am glad to find you, 
I had gathered these herbs and flowers for you, and I forgot 
them ; their smell may be pleasant to you in your dangerous 
yisits to the dying." Delphine held out the flowers, but 
oould not say another word. Guyon himself seemed half 
unconscious that she was speaking, he appeared lost in 
agonizing thoughts : at last, with some calmness, he took her 
hand and led her to the room he had just quitted. ^ May I 
trust you, my Delphine 1" he said in a whisper; "can you 
trust yourself? Will you hear me, not as a mere woman, 
but as a fidthfiil disciple of Him who was a man of sorrows, 
and deeply acquainted with grief? You do not answer me. 
I should not have spoken thus, but J believe you have 
witnessed my anguish of soul in this chamber. I thought 
that some person had passed along the passage, and when I 
saw you, your countenance told me who that person was. 
May I go on?" 

" You may," replied Ddphine, without raising her eyes. 
" These are, I know, fearful times," she added, " and we live 
seeking daily to be prepared for some great calamity." She 
now sat still as death ; she heard every word which Guyon 
spoke. 

"Are you ill, Delphine?" he said wildly, when he had 
finished speaking: "You are ill. The shock has been too 
great for my sweet sister." 

" No, no, I am not ill," she replied, not once raising her 
eyes. " I shall do all you would have me." Guyon rose up 
from her side and kissed her cold cheek, yet he still lingered, 
and looked down upon her with tender aflection. "No, I 
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am not ill," she repeated, **and you must go. But take this,'' 
she added, in the same low, mournful voice, holding out to 
him again the little bunch of herbs, which she had kept all 
the while in her hand« Delphine was alone; she liud her 
head upon the table beside her and closed her eyes: for a 
cold torpor seemed to have crept over all her facilities. 
''Oh! would to God that I could die with him!" she at 
length said, starting up ; '' Oh that I might share with him in i 

the dangers of that horrid work ! If he were one mass of | 

yile corruption, as he will be but too soon, I could rejoice to 
pillow his poor head upon this throbbing breast ! And he | 

has loved another!" she exclaimed, with a deep, dreary- | 

sounding voice — ^*' He has not even guessed that I love him | 

as my own soul ! He makes me the confidant of his feel- | 

ings, as if no weight of agony could break this weak heart ! I 

He fears for what my mother will suffer, as if she had ever 
loved him as her wretched daughter does !" 



It was an hour after midnight when Guyon descended the 

steps of the Bishop's palace : a young man had died the 

morning before, and he proceeded immediately to the house 
where the corpse was lying. The deceased had been the 
last survivor of a large family, all of whom had &llen 
victims to the plague. His &ther, a rich merchant, died only 
a day before his child sickened. There was an open space 
before this house of death, planted with plane and linden 
trees, in the midst of which a fountain of limpid water 
refreshed the air, and fell into a circular basin : around this 
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fountain was a range of low seats, hewn out of the rough 
marble. The night was dark, and Guyon, followed by a 
single attendant) was walking along the last silent street 
leading to the house of death, when his servant called on him 
to stop. A person whom he had observed on the opposite 
side of the street had suddenly fallen to the ground. Guyon 
stopped immediately, and he heard a low moaning, as of a 
person in pain. They crossed over, and Guyon lifted up 
one who appeared to be a female, and who had been thrown 
down by something which lay in a dark mass upon the 
pavement; as he supported this female, the servant held 
down the lantern, and Guyon beheld the corpse of a poor 
wretch who had fallen dead of the plague, and lay unburied 
by the way-side. He turned, and Delphine (for it was she 
whom he had lifted up) had disappeared. She had not 
spoken — ^he had not seen her face — and, undiscovered, she 
had left him. Her mother had retired to rest some hours, 
when Delphine, leaving a note with these feW words — 
'* Guyon is in affliction," on her table, had stolen softly from 
the house, and hastened towards the Bishop's palace. She 
had not waited long before Guyon appeared, ^e lamps 
that burned before an image of the Virgin in a niche above 
the gateway, revealed plainly to her sight his tall and grace- 
ful form ; and, guided by the gleam of his servant's lantern, 
she had cautiously followed their steps. 



Guyon entered the fatal house, and Delphine sat down 
upon the edge of the fountain before it. She had cut her 
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forehead in falling upon the hard pavement, and she now 
washed the blood from her &oe with trembling hands, and 
bound up the wound, which still bled profusely. Long did 
she sit beside that fountain, while not a sound disturbed the 
calm stillness of the night, except the light splashing of the 
waters, and the waving of the leafy boughs above her head. 
Once or twice she saw a light in some of the upper cham- 
bers, and the shadows of human forms reflected upon the 
walls within. Some men, accustomed to the ofiioe, were 
removing the corpse by Guyon's desire, from the chamber 
where the young man had died,, to a large airy saloon below. 
Everything was soon arranged for the loathsome operation, 
and Delphine beheld the gates unclose again. The men 
departed, and Guyon was left alone. 

The windows of a small ante-chamber to the saloon in 
which the corpse was laid looked out upon the fountain 
before the house. Delphine saw the lai^e doors between 
the two apartments open slowly — Guyon came forward — he 
closed the doors, and put down his lamp, threw open one of 
the windows, and stood before it, seeming to inhale with 
pleasure, the fresh, cool air. Suddenly a gust of wind ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and Delphine could see her beloved 
Guyon no longer : but he was nea,r her ; she could hear him 
move ; she could hear what seemed to her the murmur of a 
voice in prayer. Once she thought she could distinguish her 
own name. She sank on her knees, rejoicing that her 
prayers might be offered up at the same time, and in the 
same place with his. The faint light of morning began to 
dawn, and Delphine looked up to catch the first glimpse of 
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her Guyon's person. He was still at the window — ^the light 
increased — ^he arose, and his countenance was fully revealed ; 
it seemed more than usually brightened by health and ex- 
pression, as he looked up to the dear crimson sky. He 
appeared to linger there, as if unwilling to turn so soon 
away from his last enjoyment of the sweet fresh air and light 
of morning. Delphine was for a moment overjoyed, for he 
took from his bosom the little bouquet she had given him : 
he pressed it to his lips, and as he did so, tears streamed 
down his cheeks. Again he placed the fragrant flowers near 
his heart, and he turned from the window. ' Delphine had 
been concealed before the trunk of one of the old plane-trees 
which grew near the spot. She now sprang up quickly, and 
standing on the highest edge of the fountain, caught the last 
glimpse of his erect and stately figure; she saw his bright 
hair dancing in the current of air as he threw open the wide 
doors — ^they closed upon him, and upon her every hope 
below. Sow dreadful were the hours that followed to 
Delphine! She sat with her eyes fixed on the window 
. where she had last seen him till her senses nearly forsook 
her. She gazed so intently, that at last her very eye-sight 
seemed to deceive her ; she thought that she could see the 
doors open and shut continually, and Guyon appear and 
disappear as often. As the morning advanced, first one 
person, and then another, came to the fountain to fill their 
pitchers with water : they had seen so much of misery, that 
they scarcely noticed Delphine. At length there came a 
man who stopped, and gazed on her some time ; and think- 
ing perhaps, from her appearance, that she was some friend- 
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less wretch who had crawled to the fountain, and was dying 
there, he bade her begone, and not poison the waters with her 
vile presence. She heeded him not, for she^ had not heard 
him. The monster did not cease to persecute her, he even 
tried to thrust her away with violence, till, hardly knowing 
why, she rose up, and went and sat down on the steps of the 
house that Guyon had entered. 

Some time after the wretch had left her, she tried to 
recollect where she was, and what had happened — she felt 
like one waking from a heavy sleep — she walked a few paces 
from the house, and still she could recollect nothing — she 
turned and surveyed the building. Immedia^ly that her 
eye caught the windows of the ante-chamber, she uttered a 
cry of horror, and rushed towards the house ; she knew not 
how long a time had passed since Guyon had commenced his 
fatal work; she only knew that he had not returned, and 
nothing could now restrain h^r. The gate was not fastened ; 
Delphine pushed it open with ease. She entered the hall — 
the servant of Guyon was lying there fast asleep upon an old 
sofa, but her steps awoke him not, as she ascended the broad 
staircase. A door was before her — she opened it ; but in- 
stantly she thought she had mistaken the room; a second 
glance convinced her she had not. In the midst of a magni- 
ficent saloon hung with the finest pictures and mirrors of 
immense size, upon a table of rich marble, there lay partly 
covered by q. large linen cloth^ the mangled and discoloured 
corpse. — But where was Guyon? Almost underneath the 
loathsome object, with the end of the doth still grasped in 
his hand, as if he had &llen in the act of covering the pol- 
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luted mass, lay the hapless Gujon, to all appearance dead. 
" O merciful and gracious Lord !" cried Delphine aloud, 
raising the body of him whom she loved — "help me! be 
with me now !" It seemed as if her prayer were heard, for 
in the very crisis of her agony, she recovered her strength of 
mind. She lost not a moment in disengaging the hand of 
Guyon from the polluted sheet; she dragged, nay, almost 
carried him in her arms to the open window, but in vain she 
endeavoured to restore him. She looked around, and saw 
with delight, a vessel filled with vinegar on the table where 
he had been writing his remarks; into this vase he had 
thrown his letters as he wrote them : and Delphine, as she 
knelt on the ground bathing his face, and head, and hands 
with the vinegar, saw him gradually revive. But to remain 
in that saloon would be instant death to him, and with much 
difficulty Delphine removed him to the ante-chamber, the 
doors of which were very near the place where he was then 
lying. "I cannot go farther," said he feebly, as she closed 
the door upon the horrid room where she had found him : 
and when Delphine looked in his face, she saw that he could 
not indeed be moved farther. A fearful change had taken 
place within the last minute. " He does not even know me !" 
she said, as he looked up in her face, and smiled vacantly. — 
He closed his eyes, and remained for some minutes in a 
heavy sleep. — He awoke. The little nosegay of lavender 
and vervain had fallen to the ground. He fixed his eyes 
upon the withered flowers, and said feebly, " Give it me ; let 
me smell it. She said it might refresh me. Tell her, tell 
my sweet sister, that my heart was refreshed even at this 
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awful hour, when I thought of , Who, who are you ?" 

he cried, lifting up his head ; but ere he could look at her 
again, his memory was gone. Again he closed his eyes, and 
lay for some time without stirring, but a bright smile came 
over his face, and his lips moved in prayer. "Jesus," he 
whispered, " thou hast taken away the sting of death. Thou 
hast destroyed death !" He now fell into a gentle doze, and 
Delphine felt a calmness steal over her as she hung gazing 
upon his still noble, but altered countenance — ^altered it was 
indeed ; the last few hours had done the woi% of years. He 
spoke once as he slept, and Delphine thought she heard the 
words, " Happy ! how happy !" He awoke repeating them. 
" Yes," he murmured, " by His sufferings — ^His death — ^His 
alone !" — ^He never spoke again. 



The plague ceased soon after the death of Guyon. He 
had discovered and fully explained the mysterious character 
of the disease; and the efforts of the medical men were 
blessed with complete success. 
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THE EARL OP STRAFFORD. 



These was a little glade in the spacious gardens of Sir 
Thomas Wentworth. He loved to make it his banqueting 
hall in the hot summer months. Nature had called on art 
to decorate the spot; and they agreed right pleasantly. 
Sudi as wandered thither found no &ult with the high hedges 
dose and trimly cut, forming a solid wall of darkest green 
round the retreat; nor with the long and formal alley, 
roofed with trellis-work, over which the musk-rose, the 
honeysuckle, and the vine, had woven a perfect canopy of 
leaves, and flowers, and dropping fruit. Grateful to the 
sense was the dewy freshness which a crystal fountain threw 
into the air ; and sweet the sound of its gentle splashing as 
the column of trembling water fell into its marble basin. All 
around the sides of the green enclosure were orange trees, 
and pomegranates, basking in the shelter and the warmth; 
and where the shade was deepest, and the light most softened, 
there the tables were spread out; the carpet being the 
mossy turf of that closely shaven lawn. One chair was 
vacant, and beneath it lay a lady's glove, as if it had been 
dropped unheedingly. Two gentlemen were discoursing 
together with grave &ces, as occupied with no trifling 
subject. 
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*^Nay, no more wine; although, as you remind me, I 
have not dnuned tMs, my first glass. I am not in the mood 
for drinking, now; besides, I would not have it said, that 
Pym and Wentworth quarrelled over their cups, as the court 
witlings do. You know I am no courtier." 

" I am sure I care not to drink," replied Wentworth ; and 
he pushed away the wine and the beautiful and tempting 
fruit which his lady had placed before him ; — '^ but why that 
word ' quarrelled,' and the tone of bitterness, or, I might say, 
reproach, with which, you mention the court to me, as if you 
would taunt me with being, what you disdain, a courtier. I 
love not hints, my friend, but plain free speaking. Tell me 
what you mean, that I may clear myself from your suspi- 
cions ; or, at least, plead guilty, manfully, that is, if I am 
guilty, and deserve taunts and suspicions fix)m an old and 
valued friend." 

" You have the look," replied Pym, " and use the words 
of an innocent man ; and so I believe you are, in your own 
estimation; but by me, and by some — ^nay, many others, 
you are suspected, Wentworth. You deceive yourself, and 
are gone over from the free fellowship of honest patriots, to 
the slavery of those who would enslave your country." 

5< Unkind and cutting words from a friend's lips," replied 
Wentworth. 

"True words, though cutting — true words from a true 
heart. Sir Thomas Wentworth." 

"Yes, — ^from a true heart," said Wentworth; and he 
paused awhile; "but the true heart may err in judgment; 
you should have known me better, honest Pym! I would 
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not thus have doubted you; I would have waited for some 
proofs ; ay, (and he smiled kindly,) and I would have mis- 
trusted even those proofs at first, or my own judgment of 
those proofe ; and last — ^last of all, my friend." 

For a moment Pym was staggered, and about to speak 
with confidence and kindness ; but he checked himself, and 
said bluntly, " I do not speak from conjecture, or suspicion. 
I have plain facts, not merely to speak by, but to act upon. 
This very day a packet of authentic communications came 
to my hand. My firiends, the fi'iends of my country, have 
sought out the proofs of jcertain floating stories. I bade 
them seek, and send those proofs to meet me here. They 
are come. — ^How well the deceivers knew their man when 
they made him the county sheriff; and silenced his voice 
awhile, that they might tune it to a new song. They are 
discerning knaves !" 

" I will hear no more in this insulting strain," said 
Wentworth, suddenly flaming into anger ; " I am a tool, a 
traitor, sir ! because I choose to judge of men and things for 
myself! Out upon such trifling ! I am false to my country ! 
because (for that is your heaviest charge against me — I know 
it is,") and his voice grew stronger and firmer as he spoke— 
"because I have learned to show some reverence to the 
rightfiil and anointed king of that same country. Nay, for I 
have nothing to conceal, because I love the man upon the 
throne lor his own sake ; and make my free confession that 
hitherto the slanders of his subjects have misled me. Take 
this for your suspicious party and yourself. I am a patriot 
stall ; but will not bear the insolence of any party. I will 
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not be swayed by the prejudice of the most perfect patriot 
aKve!" 

"But yet," said Pym, very quietly and simply, "you 
have no prejudice agamst wearing an earPs coronet upon 
your brow. Nay, do not stare with such amazement on me! 
He, who has twice applied for an earl's patent, would find a 
coronet sit very pleasantly." 

Wentworth said nothing, but his countenance fell; and 
^ym continued to bring other proofs of his friend's defection. 
— ^ You cannot answer to these questions," he said at last, in 
the same quiet, and slightly taunting manner. 

"I shall answer to no questions put in your present tone," 
replied he, with a calm and collected dignity. " Once for all, 
let me assure you, sir, that I understand not, much less do I 
approve, this hectoring of yours, — ^this new style of question- 
ing. I would answer to every question that a friend should 
ask, if asked in the spirit of a friend. But my friend appears 
in a new character to-day : he would tutor me with some 
new lessons which I am not apt to learn. I have not been 
used to render an account to you, or to any human ques- 
tioner, of my free thoughts and sentiments; nay, of my 
actions, and the words I speak. 

"Let us suppose, however, (it is merely for the argu- 
ment's sake I speak) — ^let us suppose that I had left your 
party, and entertained new views in politics, might we not still 
be friends in private lifel — ^might not — ^" Pym rose up at 
those words, and pressed his clenched hand firmly on the 
table. He did not speak at first ; but his look, manner, and 
action, checked the speech of Wentworth. A ghastly pale- 
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ness came over his face; and soom and hatred shot in his 
fierce full look. This was but for an instant. — ^Then his 
chest heaved, as with some inward struggle; — ^the natural 
colour came back into his face. 

" Wentworth !" he exclaimed at length, " a few more 
words before we part — ^for part we must — ^never to meet on 
our old terms again. Henceforth, there need be no mistake; 
— ^we shall know how wc stand with one another. I would 
not, if possible, by any words of mine offend you ; therefore 
forgive me if I speak too strongly. I am above all disguises. 
I cannot make those distihctions which you speak o^ between 
public faith and private friendship. It is not to bare 
opinions I am wedded. It is with all my hieart I love my 
country. It is with all my heart I hate oppression. It is 
with all my heart I scorn a traitor. And I may add — ^it is 
with all my heart I grieve for you. My poor jfriend ! (for 
the last time I name jou by that word), I have held too high 
hopes of you. Much as I despise you now, I have felt 
honoured by a smile from you, or the warm honest grasp of 
my friend's hand. I am not ashamed to own this, — ^nor do I 
care to hide these tears, which force their way from my very 
heart at parting ; for I remember what you once have been. 

" Hear my last words to you in private intercourse. If 
you were my enemy, alone, — ^if you had only injured me, — 
ftom henceforth I would cease to trouble ^ou. Willingly 
would I leave you to your own conscience-^— to yaur wretched 
self. You are a traitor to your eoimtry, Wentworth : I have 
plain proo& of what you are already ,-7— proofs which you 
cannot shake. I see before me, plainly, the ways which you 
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will follow. Therefore, from this hour, I will never leave 
you. I will be ever on the watch to cross you in your 
schemes ; and if I fail, and seem to^ have forgotten, so that 
you deem me but a sleeping foe — remember what I tell you 
now — then^ then I am secretly at work to ruin you. Most 
solemnly I pledge myself never to leave you, till that 
traitorous head of yours is held up by the common hangman 
to the scorn of the whole nation." 

There was truth in the severity of Pym ; but Wentworth 
felt only his severity ; and was too indignant, too proud in 
spirit, to seek any farther explanation, or to say another 
word in exculpation. 

" You have silenced me at last, sir," he said, with extreme 
coldness, but with perfect self-possession : " and I agree with 
you. It is best that our friendship, and all intercourse 
between us, should cease for ever." 

Sir Thomas Wentworth became, soon after, entirely 
estranged from his former associates. His acceptance of a 
peerage declared, publicly, his attachment to the person, if 
not to the measures, of the king. And now it was that he 
saw Charles where he always appeared to the best advantage 
— ^in the sphere of his domestic life — admirably fulfilling 
the duties of a husband and a father. He forgot his former 
objections to the king, when he found a friend, pious, humble, 
and benevolent, to whose confidence he was admitted, by 
whom his society was sought, his advice required; and not 
only required, but followed. But it is also true that Went- 
worth was hr from insensible to the favours heaped upon 
him. Ambition and ^elf-love might have had their influence 
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in winning him over to oppose the principles which he had 
formerly upheld from heart. Yet he never lost his innate 
dignity. A bold and manly chaoracter distinguished his 
proceedings. He was the open and avowed defender of his 
new principles; and boldly took his place as the chief 
minister and counsellor of the king. 

From this eventful period, who does not know the history 
of the Earl of Strafford 1 How, as he rose in favour with 
the king, he lost all favour with the people. How Pym, his 
former friend, held to his word, and proved his bitter and 
most watchful enemy ; and, at last, succeeded in impeaching 
him of high treason. How he rested not till the bill of 
attainder against the Earl of Strafford was carried through 
both houses of parliament; and when it was carried, Pym 
was chief manager of that conference, in which it was 
resolved, that the king should be moved as speedily as 
possible, to give his concurrence to the bill for the execution 
of the forsaken, persecuted Wentworth. 

It was the Sabbath-day — ^alas ! no day for holy rest to the 
king. He had promised to give his decision on the bill 
against the Earl of Strafford on the Monday morning ; but 
as yet he had discovered no way by which he might, at the 
same time, satisfy his own conscience and his discontented 
subjects. 

But while the stately chambers of Whitehall were the 
scene of irresolute and restless misery, and he on whose 
single decision the event of life or death seemed to depend, 
knew no peace, there was, in a little chamber of the Tower, 
one quiet and composed mind. 
2 ^ 
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The world had stripped away from Strafford all her poor 
and glittering &yours, and thrust him forth a condemned and 
bereaved man. But as he put off the favours of the world 
he put on his greatness. He felt that all had not been right 
with him till now. An acknowledged disquiet had weighed 
upon his heart throughout his splendid career ; the air of his 
prison seemed to shed a balm upon his spirit, and suffering 
was felt to be a privilege. A common-minded man would 
not have felt thus; but Strafford was no common-minded 
man. He had early learned, also, to live rather to God 
than to man; to make a conscience of little things — of 
thoughts, not of actions merely. He began to awake, as 
from a long intoxicating dream — a state of strange infatua- 
tion; to awake and wonder at his position, but chiefly at 
himself. 

Yet with a deep sense that he deserved the punishment 
which seemed about to visit him, he had too clear a judgment 
not to perceive that those who persecuted him to the death, 
were, many of them, influenced by low and malicious 
motives; that the 'charges against him, had they been true, 
could not by law have brought him to the scafiold. 

He bowed a convicted traitor ; not againstt his king or his 
country, but *'against himself and his God. He pleaded 
guilty ; not to the accusations brought forward by his fellow- 
men, but by his own conscience, and by that holy volume 
which had once been the chief book of regulating laws to 
him. 

He began at last to prepare for his death as an event 
settled, and soon to take place. He was convinced that h4 
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had used all honourable means to avert his death, and there- 
fore he was comforted. He had indeed, with great wisdom 
and eloquence, reasoned and pleaded, and entreated, that for 
his wife and children's sake, his life might be spared. He 
had, he thought, rejfuted the charges of high treason brought 
against him ; — ^he had used every effort, and put forth every 
energy to save himself; — all had been useless. He had 
began, therefore, to look upon his death as very near. Yet, 
was there not one certain way of safety open to him 1 — there 
was, — the king had pledged his word to protect his servant 
at every risk. 

Strafford had long depended on that sacred word; but 
now his mind was changed. 

He had come to a noble resolution : — In the confinement 
of his prison he had constantly received accounts of what 
was passing in the nation. He heard that all men raised 
their voices against his life, and that the king, having failed 
to draw them from their purpose, had become wretched and 
imdecided, being exposed to insolence and danger on his 
account. 

Strafford hesitated not to perform his noble purpose. 
"If he would save my poor life at all events, and brave 
every risk for me," said he to himself, " my gracious master 
will feel that he is bound by sacred justice to protect me ; 
and there needs no promise on his part. If, as in sorrow I 
persuade myself, he feels his pledged word as an irksome 
bondage, and would fahi be free, — if that w^ord alone, the 
mere empty word of promise, holds him unwillingly engaged 
to save me, — it were but common generosity in me to set hia 
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word as unfettered as his will. Even in this matter, which 
touches me most nearly, shall he not find me still his fidthful 
and devoted friend and servant ? It may he the last proof 
I can ever give him of my heart's love and true fidelity ; — 
let it he the truest" 



In the banquetting room the king held a privy council ; 
and there the -weak monarch set forth his scruples, and his 
doubts, and waverings, and begged advice for his conscience, 
both from the lawyers and the prelates present with him. 

That consultation was but a mockery of true faith and com- 
mon sense. The Bishop of Ely gravely told the king there 
was a private and public conscience, and assured him, that his 
public conscience, as a king, might not only dispense with, but 
oblige him to do that which was against his private conscience 
as a man ; and that the question was not whether he would 
save the Earl of Strafford, but whether he would perish with 
him. That the conscience of a king to preserve his kingdom, 
— the conscience of a husband to preserve his wife, — ^the con- 
science of a father to preserve his children, (all which were 
now in danger,) weighed down abundantly all the considera- 
tions the conscience of a master or a friend could suggest to 
him, for the preservation of a friend or a servant ; — ^infamous 
reasoning from a minister of Him in whose mouth guile was 
not found ! But he was not the only man among those held 
in repute for wisdom and piety, to give such base advice. 
The Bishop of London (Dr^Juxon) seemed to be the only 
single-minded man among them ; he spoke out, and told the 
king, that if he was not satisfied in his conscience that he 
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ought to pass sentence on Lord Strafford, he ought not to do 
it, whatsoever happened ! 

It was from that very chamber where he then wavered 
and sought counsel from the unstable, that (equally the 
victim of his own illegal and oppressive acts, and his own 
weak and irresolute character) the poor king stepped forth to 
the very same death to which he consented to give up his 
&ithfid and devoted Strafford. 

The only friend who stood by him, then, was the same 
man that had spoken the plain truth to him there, and 
entreated him to act up to the dictates of his conscience, be 
the consequences what they might 

The council was still sitting, the king still undecided, when 
a letter was put into his Majesty's hands. Hastily he un- 
folded it ; but his hands trembled, and his tears fell fast and 
heavily on the paper, as in silence he perused it. Once or 
twice he made an effort to read it aloud, but his voice 
failed him; and handing the letter to Juxon, he bade him 
read, — ^telling all present, it was from Strafford, — ^the noble 
prisoner, Strafford. When he came to this passage, the 
king rose up, as if anxious to have its reading over, that he 
might speak ; and yet even more desirous that not a word 
should fall unheeded on the ear. Thus the letter ran : — 

"So now, to set your conscience at liberty, I do most 
humbly beseech 'your Majesty, in prevention of mistakes 
which may happen by your refusal, to pass this bill, and by 
this means to remove (praised be God ! I cannot say this 
accursed, but I confesi^^ihis ^fortunate thing forth out of the 
way, towards that blessed agreement which God, I trust. 
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shall ever establish between you and your subjects. Sir, my 
consent shall herein acquit you more to God than all the 
world can do besides. To a willing man there is no injury- 
done. And as by God's grace I forgive all the world with a 
calmness and meekness of infinite contentment to my dis- 
lodging soul ; so, sir, to you I can resign this world, with all 
its imaginable cheerfulness, in just acknowledgment of your 
exceeding favours." 

"You see," said Charles, (looking round the assembly, 
almost with a smile of triumph, his fine countenance cleared 
of every shade,) "You see how my own friend and coun- 
sellor writes, even from prison, to advise me. The ques- 
tion is therefore settled ; and my conscience reproaches me 
that I saw it not thus from the first. Noble and generous 
man! — true and devoted friend! My lords, he shall not 
suffer ; no, not if the Commons called for this head of mine, . 
— this crowned and anointed head, — to meet the axe they 
have prepared for Strafford." 



The next morning the two houses of parliament assembled, 
and the Commons were called up to the House of Lords, to 
receive the king's decision on the bill. We know not by 
what influence Charles had been turned again ; perhaps by no 
other than the natural influence of indecision and unworthy 
fears ; but true it was, that he had given his assent at last. 
He gavta agreement neither by word nor signature, but tried 
to cheat his conscience by the poor evasion of a commission, in 
which Lord Arundel and some ^he/peers should signify the 
royal assent to the bill for the execution of the Earl of Strafford. 
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Although it was the settled conviction of Strafford that 
his death was determined on by those who had more power 
to destroy than Charles had to save him, it was impossible 
but some gleams of hope should visit him in his prison, and 
often carry his free thoughts away, to hold sweet converse 
with his beloved lady and his children. It was impossible 
but his heart should sometimes, in its fond yearnings, turn 
those hopes into wishes ; and thus, that he should dwell on 
happy hours even yet to come, with those he loved, in this 
dark vale of tears. Perhaps he looked unconsciously for a 
high and chivalrous devotion in his master's friendship, such 
as he himself had shown, which had nobly set him free from 
his most sacred promise. 

The Earl was busily and seriously engaged with his 
secretary: he was dictating some directions concerning the 
disposal of his property after his decease. A few words had 
been written at the king's command, acquainting Lord 
Strafford that his Majesty had felt himself obliged to listen 
to the voice of his people ; that against his will, and, he might 
add, his conscience, he had yielded ; that my Lord Strafford's 
condition was more happy than' his ; but, in short, that he 
had given his assent to the bill for the execution of his tried 
and faithful friend. 

Wentworth started when this letter was put into his hand. 
It seemed that he guessed the contents before he had well 
perused it ; for the dulness and blank of death came at once 
over his expressive features. Silent he sat for many, many 
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minutes, — silent and stunned in every sense, the unfolded 
paper still in his hand. At last slowly recovering, and 
speaking only to himself in a voice low and sorrowful 
beyond description, he said, '^ Put not your trust in princes, 
nor any child of man, for in them there is no salvation." 
He said no more on the subject, but, soon after, turning 
* calmly and almost cheerfully to his secretary, he continued 
his directions as before, forgetful, it might have seemed, that * 
any interruption had occurred. 

There was but a short interval of time granted to Straf 
ford between the day of his Condemnation and that fixed for 
his execution. Almost his last acts were the well-known 
letters which he wrote to the Countess, his wife, then in 
Ireland, and to his son, " his sweet Will," as he so charm- 
ingly calls him. 

In these are handed down to us "from his very soul," 
somewhat of the piety, the heavenly forgiveness, the sweet 
fkmiliar tenderness of this illustrious man. 

They who saw him on the scaffold might be well amazed 
at the perfect composure and dignity of his deportment 
there. He came forth among them, not as a miserable and 
convicted traitor, but as a true nobleman, with a courage that 
smiled most calmly at all bodily suffering, and a piety at 
once humble and edifying : so that his very scaffold seemed 
rather an open hall of audience, where he presided as the 
chief man present, — where he courteously received those that 
loved him, and nobly forgave all who had offended him, with 
a modest dignity and self-possession towards all around him. 
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THE LADY LISLE. 



The last &int flush of sunset had faded away, and the 
frame-work of the casement which had been darkly opposed 
to the sombre sky, gradually blended with the blackness of 
night. A servant entered, and lighting a lamp which hung in 
the farther end of the chamber, was about to light several 
others, when his Lady said to him with a sad, but gentle 
voice, " Leave me at present, Richard, and light no more." 
The servant obeyed, after heaping a pile of pine-wood on the 
ample fire-place. The lady, who sat alone and mournful, 
soon relapsed into a mood of deeper abstraction. The light 
of the single lamp shadowed out the graceful folds of her dress 
from the prevailing gloom : but as the fire, which had before 
almost died away, burst out into flame and brightness, its 
reddening glow played over her cheek, a cheek which had 
been pale for many months. The lady shivered, as she felt, 
for the first time, the slight warmth; but still her mind's 
anxiety so absorbed every outward sense and feeling, that 
she thought not on the coldness of the night, An hour had 
passed away before the meditations of the lady were again 
disturbed, and the same domestic announced her husband's 
a^^roach. She raised her eyes as he entered the apartment, 
and started when she beheld him. He was followed by others 
2* 
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of his servants ; but at his look they forthwith departed. The 
lady had risen partly from her chair to welcome her, hus- 
band ; but feelings, which she could not repress, stopped her. 
She shrunk back, as if unable to look upon him : yet she 
tried to conceal the shuddering that crept through her every 
vein ; and, leaning her arm on the carved frame-work of her 
chair, she covered her eyes with her hand. 

" Art thou not well, Alice V' said the gentleman ; and his 
wife thought his voice fiiltered. He came nearer to her, and 
stooped down to embrace her; but although she rose up 
towards him, she half withdrew from the arm that encircled 
her form. Her hand was clasped in his, but it returned not 
his pressure ; and though his lips were pressed to her cheek, 
that cheek was cold and wet with Ming tears. Whether he 
felt the reception he met with or not, he seemed to under- 
stand it so well, that he thought fit not to notice it. He sat 
down with a froym on his &ce, and the timid restraint of the 
lady increased. 

Alice at length lifted up her head, and looked up timidly 
on her husband's countenance ; she had never feared to look 
upon his &ce till then. ^'Ah," she thought within herself, 
*' shall I not find some feature altered there ? Shall I not 
seek in vain for the looks that I love best, for all the 
former fine expression of his facel" She beheld only an 
expression of impatient anger. Alice strove with herself. 
She looked, or tried to look, kindly on her husband. At 
once his anger passed away, and he spoke in the same sweet 
voice she had so often heard with delight. Alice rose up. 
" It is in vain !" she said, " I cannot dissemble ; tell me that 
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the report is false — ^tell me at once — ^it must be felse, or you 
could not look, or you could not. speak thus — ^it is false !" she 
repeated, as she drew nearer to him. ** Assure me, comfort 
me, my own husband." 

'^ What is false P' he asked, and gazed boldly and altnost 
camly on her. 

"Yes, yes, I knew they told me wrongly," she continued; 
and she grasped his hand closely, and looked up to him as 
she spoke, gradually raising her face all bathed with tears 
towards his : " My husband could never be the murderer — ^" 
the lady hesitated, for attentively, though quite unconsciously, 
she had watched her husband's eye; she could not say 
another word; all at once the conviction came over her 
mind and settled there, that her husband had signed the death 
warrant of his king. 

John Lisle had scarcely recovered from the feeling with 
which he had met his wife. It was a feeling nearly allied to 
the embarrassment of guilt; he strove to mastifer it; but 
vainly did his heart endeavour to enfold itself in reasonings 
and excuses, for a pang pierced through them all, like the 
remorse of guilt, and the deep and conscious crimson of 
shame came over his face. 

Alice was too disturbed to speak, and Lisle took advan- 
tage of her agitation. He told her, haughtily, not to trouble 
herself with matters which concerned her not, and which were 
too deep for her to understand ; he looked almost disdainfully 
on her, and turned away, as she cast on him an earnest and 
imploring look. Seizing a lamp from the table, he was about 
to leave the room ; but his gentle wife rose up with a calm 
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self-possession, and said, with firm voice and a grave, earnest 
look, laying her hand upon Yxer husband's arm, *' John Lisle, 
you must stop, and let me speak: you know that I have 
seldom interfered about these subjects before; J have trusted 
to your sense of duty, to your love to God and your country ; 
I have prayed that our blessed Lord would restrain and 
direct you ; I have not spoken, because, although I could not 
agree with you, I respected your intentions : but now," she 
continued, '^I must be silent no longer, though I may exas- 
perate you, by urging, in my weak and womanish manner, 
what you may disdain to hear." 

" And, madam," said he, " I command you to be silent !" 
" O, my poor husband !" replied the lady, " first command 
into silence your own heart, and that I know you have not 
done at present, so let your wife speak with it: nay, I 
must not, cannot be repulsed. One question I must put 
to you: answer me one single question — ^Is the King con- 
^ demned?" 
,f " I make no answer to your question, madam." 

" May God forgive you ; you have told me enough," she 
added, as she stood before him, and raised her eyes almost 
unwillingly to his countenance. She paused awhile as she 
surveyed him, and then pointed with her trembling finger to 
his brow. "It is written there too plainly. You caijnot 
deny your guilt," she said solemnly. " Would to Grod you 
could deny it! No, no, husband, I must be heard," she 
continued, as he pushed away her upraised hand, and would 
have passed from her. " You are led on : you are a dupe, 
Lisle, a dupe to cold-hearted and designing men." 
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The colour mouhted to his forehead, and he bit; his lip 
with rage, as his wife spoke those last words. 

" Cease this trifling, I command you !" he cried. " Dare 
you to question the will of a- nation? Go you to your 
chamber, and be silent : a woman should know her place." 

"Trifling! I will tell you what is trifling," she replied, 
solemnly : " it is trifling with the judgment of God, with the 
happiness of their souls, for men — ^not a nation — oh, no ! not 
the nation, on my life — ^for men calling themselves Christians 
— aye, and making a high and loud boastful profession as 
Chnstians — ^to sit down with a show of justice and godliness, 
and sign the death-warrant of their lord and king. This is, 
indeed, going too &r! For God's sake, stop at once for 
your own sake ; not because I implore you ; no, all on your 
own account. Tell me not, that a woman has no right to 
speak. There's not a wife throughout all England, but 
should feel this cause her own : — the truest, kindest husband 
is condemned to death. There's not a child but should lifb 
up its helpless hands, and ask mercy for such a &ther. 
Have we not been taught in the Bible to fear God? And 
shall we despise the commandment which follows next afl;er — 
' Honour the King V This is not merely a political duty, it 
is a private duty, to every heart. O, my dear husband! 
there hath been a time when you were wont to give me all 
your confidence. I know it is long ago ; to me it hath seemed 
very long. Methinks, at that time, our hearts were but as 
one in love and confidence; and when I leaned upon you thus 
and looked up in your dear face, as I cannot — ah, you will 
not let me now ! — ^then I have felt a calm and niost assured 
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happiness ; because I knew, and I was not mistaken then — ^I 
am sure that I was not mistaken — that not a look of mine 
could be unheeded by you. Put down the lamp, and listen 
to me for a little while. Give me back but a brief shadow 
of those days. O, your hand trembles as I clasp it ! — do not 
turn away your fece. Forgive me, for I cannot help weep- 
ing — ^my heart is full. O, thank you, thank you for that 
look! I remember that dear look: you came to me, and 
looked upon me as you do now, when our first-bom child 
lay wailing in my arms. I then thought that I could never 
be more grateful for your love: yet it seemeth now far 
dearer to me. Think not, dearest, of my poor reasoning ; 
put it aside, if you will, for I am a weak woman, and cannot 
speak on state politics; but I love you. Your honour, I 
should say your soul, is dearer to me than life. I could not 
bear to think that the stain of innocent blood should be upon 
your soul. We find no law in God's book which alloweth 
man to shed innocent blood. My husband, were you for- 
saken and in misery, I might not speak thus plainly. My 
voice should be the very last to whisper shame upon you. 
I would bear the shame of guilt, (though guiltless myself,) 
and then rejoice to bear it for you. Insult and wretchedness 
I Could welcome with you : I am sure you will believe me. 
But now you are in power : none may dare to upbraid you 
to your face, therefore I will be a real friend, and warn you 
now, while there is time. Risk every thing, even to our lives, 
to save the King. He may be condemned ; but you have 
much at your command. This crime must not be the torment 
of your future life ; — your sleep must not be visited by a 
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murderer's dreams. Do not hesitate to save (I will not say 
the King) the man, the husband, and the &ther, like yourself. 
Think how I should bless the friend who rescued you from 
death; think how your country will bless you; think how 
your God will approve the deed. Husband, I have for this 
cause a fearless spirit. Jjct me go forth with you as a 
servant, to assist in such an enterprise. I do not talk idly ; 
I have nerved myself, I trust, with God's help, to do what 
may be done by skill or boldness, or in any righteous way, 
to save and serve the King." ' 

She was yet speaking, when a knocking was heard at the 
outer door of the house, and Lisle then recollected an engage- 
ment he had made with one of the republican party. Alice 
Lisle withdrew from the apartment, and 'earnestly besought 
her husband to adjourn with her but for a few minutes to her 
own closet. There, with many earnest entreaties, she pleaded 
with him, that he would seek without delay some means for 
the King's escape. A servant entered, and told his master 
that the gentleman that awaited his appearance seemed in 
haste; whereupon Lisle grew impatient, and would have 
gone down instantly. " I would not take upon me," said his 
lady, " to prevent your waiting on that person ; but sonxe- 
thing seemeth now to tell me, that if you do not now deter- 
mine, I will not say, to befriend the royal cause, but to save 
the King's person, you never will. While your heart is soft- 
ened, while I am with you, promise, not to me, but to the 
Lord, that you will not leave ydur King to die that shameful 
death, if your arm, if your best exertions, can save him." 

She knelt down at his feet and took his hands with tender 
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force, and with meek but solemn earnestness she called upon 
God to turn her husband^s heart ; and, rising up, she threw 
herself upon his bosom, and wept with artless griefl 

Lisle lifted up her head, and kissed her; but as Alice 
raised her eyes to his face, she saw no expression to encour- 
age her hopes. She thought to say nothing more, but as he 
moved away she grasped his hand, and made but one request, 
which he granted. He promised not to leave the house with- 
out seeing her again. 

When Lisle was gone down, his wife sat long in the ab- 
straction of deep and bitter thoughtfulness. The loud shut- 
ting of a door, sounding distinctly in the silence of the night, 
aroused her with a start She opened her casement quickly, 
and thought that she could perceive two persons come forth 
from the porch, and walk towards the waterside. In a £ew 
minutes she heard the dashing of oars on the river, and she 
knew by a twinkling light which moved along on the water 
towards Westminster, that a boat was rowing thidter. She 
left her closet, and sought her husband ; but she stood as one 
struck dumb, when they told her that he had departed with 
his companion. He had broken his word, and gone forth, 
she knew not whither, without seeing her. 

"And hath your master left no word for mel" she said, 
after a long silence. " He desired me to say," replied the 
servant, " that he should return by eleven of the clock." 

Alice retired again for a short time to her closet, to re- 
cover, in some measure, the composure of her mind, and then 
sne went to her children's apartment. With them and their 
nurse she descended to the hall, and assembled all her house- 
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hold to &mil7 prayer. She oould not bear that one person 
should be absent on that evening ; and when she knelt down 
among them, and prayed aloud for her husband, for her coun- 
try, and for her King, every heart felt, and every heart prayed 
for her. 

Midnight arrived, and found Alice yet watching for her 
husband's return ; but he came not, and she grew wretched. 
The morning found her still sleepless. The day and the 
night again passed away, and then Alice, distracted with 
doubt, sent to some of her hiisband's nearest friends ; but no 
information was brought her from them. The King's escape 
was not mentioned, and she felt convinced that he was still in 
the power of his enemies. 

Alice had in vain attempted to rest during the night, and 
long before it was light on the morning of the thirtieth of 
January, she rose up from her bed. The pale gleams of 
dawn were beginning to streak the sky, Alice had been long 
traversing her chamber with hurried steps ; she stopped be- 
fore the casement, and having opened it widely, leaned there, 
feeling the chill winter air refreshing to her hot and fevered 
brow. The window overlooked the Thames at Lambeth, and 
many thoughts passed over her mind as she gazed around 
her. She was half tempted to hope that the King might be 
then escaping, assisted by her husband. Again she thought 
that Lisle might have been discovered in a dangerous attempt, 
and that a prison might have kept him so long away from 
her. Fears for his life, and a feeling of self-accusation, then 
made her tremble : but every such hope and fear soon passed 
away as too visionary, and one dreadful thought settled itself 
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like certainty on her mind ; that she should next meet in her 
husband the miurderer of his King. Her heart heat high with 
the agony of her feelings, and she found no relief till she 
sought it on her knees. As she rose up, the dock of Lam- 
beth church struck eight She heard the sound of oars on 
the water, and again she sought the open casenient. Two 
boats passed down towards Westminster ; she involuntarily 
watched them, and perceived, that after stopping at the oppo- 
site shore, near the Abbey, they returned empty. Other 
boats passed and returned also without passengers. Alice 
looked intensely after the persons who had landed, but they 
soon disappeared. Nothing but the buildings opposite met 
her view ; and she felt how much of deep, nay, terrible inter- 
est might be going on where those tall buildings liiled up 
their dark and silent walls towards the sky, as if to baffle her 
anxious gaze. She wished, with a fearful curiosity, that the 
streets could be laid open at her look, that every barrier 
might for a moment fall away which concealed from her sight 
the objects of her distracting doubt. Hour after hour passed 
on, and Alice still returned again and again to the casement. 
Many more boats had landed their passengers at Westmin- 
ster. - Alice asked no questions of her servants, but dressing 
herself plainly, and tying a hood of grey silk half over her 
face, she left the house by a private door. She walked 
quickly to the ferry, and there crossed the river to West- 
minster. The first street that she entered she found crowded 
with persons all hurrying onward, as if all seeking one object 
Alice turned from the crowd into some narrower streets, but 
still followed on in the same direction. As she passed the 
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end of a long straight alley that crossed her way, she saw 
lliat a mob was collected on the left. Hard]y waiting to 
think, she turned, and almost ran towards the crowd. She 
was then struck by the awful and death-like stillness of every- 
thing around ; her own light footstep alone sounded in her 
ears, as she passed alone to the end of the alley. She pressed 
herself among the mob, and threw back the hood, which hung 
over her eyes, but no one noticed her. Every eye was fixed, 
as if spell-bound, on the scene which burst upon her view. 
On a platform covered over with black, stood three men in 
masks ; a bishop in his robes stood also there. Other per- 
sons were standing there, but Alice noticed them not. Her 
glance was dazzled for a moment 1^ a large axe which 
gleamed clear and bright in the faint sunshine, and which lay 
upon the block full in view of the populace ; — ^but one object 
alone riveted her eyes, and every power of her mind, — ^a 
countenance which she instantly recognized, which, from that 
moment, she could never forget. She had oflen seen it be- 
fore, but she then felt as if she was observing it for the first 
time, as if she had never known it till then. Pale and wasted 
was that fine countenance, but calm withal, and calm with 
unearthly peacefulness. Grief had long wasted every fea- 
ture ; but while the marks of her reign were still remaining, 
Grief had passed away for ever, and Hope and heavenly Peace 
were in its place. 

Charles the First — ^for whose could that countenance be 
but his ? — ^tumed to the bishop, and appeared to speak with 
him ; Alice thought that she could hear the sound of his voice 
in the profound stillness. She stretched forward her head, 
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and followed witli her looks, and almost with her gestures, 
every movement of the King. He took off his cloak, and 
delivered his collar with the George to the bishop. Again 
he seemed to speak, and then kneeled down ; but ere he laid 
his head upon the block he lifted up his dasped hands, and 
raising his face, as if in earnest prayer, towards heaven, an 
expression of heavenly meekness lighted up his whole coun- 
tenance. Then all calmly he laid down his head, and gave 
himself the signal for his death. 

The axe fell, and when it had fallen, a shriek, a yell of 
horror scarcely human, burst like one voice from the whole 
crowd. — ^The severed head of Charles the First was held up 
to the view. — ^Alic^ saw no more ; she had drawn one long 
exhausting gasp of breath, which seemed to drag up with it 
her bursting heart ; her limbs seemed to give way, and sh^ 
was falling to the ground, when she felt the grasp of a strong 
arm upholding her. She knew no more till she awoke to 
consciousness in a low but large chamber. She found her- 
self lying on a bed ; a high-backed arm-chair was placed by 
the bedside. Alice thought, from its position, that some per- 
son had been sitting beside her ; but at that time, all around 
her was silent. A dark curtain was drawn over the high 
casement, so that every object appeared indistinct in the dim 
light Alice stirred not, as the tide of memory rolled back 
upon her mind. Overwhelmed with the impression of her 
confused thoughts, she lay awhile in a sort of mental stupor, 
till the sound of trampling horsemen aroused her. She rose 
up, and hastened to the window ; she looked down into the 
street. The troop of horse, whose approach she had heard, 
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appeared ; she perceived Colonel Hacker at their head ; b^ 
side bim vode a man enveloped in a large cloak : bis head 
was bent toward the ground ; but in the air and carriage of 
the person she at once recognized her husband. The curtain 
whidi she had held back fell from her hold. She could no 
longer doubt as to the part her husband had taken in the 
death of the King. '^ It is well that I have seen him now,'' 
she said to herself, '' I shall be better prepared to meet him 
again." Yet she felt that she would rather have died than 
seen him then in that company^ and in that street ; she felt 
that the scenes of that day were deeply imprinted on her 
memory. It pierced her very heart to know, that till the 
hour of her death, she should see befo^ h^r the troop of 
horsemen with their leader, and John Lisle riding beside him, 
with his face bowed to the pavement of the street. There 
^as nothing striking about their appearance, and they had 
passed before her gaze but for a few moments. Yet there 
are incidents even of a simpler character, which fix them- 
selves — ^^know not how, we' know not why— deep within 
the heart; and while the stronger events of life gradually 
wear away from the remembrance, every little circumstance, 
every minute association connected with the former, occurs 
to the heart in all the vivid reality of its first colouring. 

Alice Lisle was yet standing, when the door opened, and 
an old gentlewoman dressed in deep mourning entered the 
chamber. Her fitoe was very pale, and she bade the lady 
welcome in a sad and gentle voice. She had sat by the bed- 
side of her stranger-guest, she said, tiU within the last half 
hour, and she feared that her absence might have been felt. 
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Alice was pleased by the courtesy of the old gentlewoman, 
and she thanked her for the attention she had received. 

'' Ah ! little enough has that been," she replied ; /' who 
could do less than feel for a young lady like yourself, nearly 
trampled to death in the immense crowd which halli been 
assembled without. I could not refu8(e to take you in, when 
the old man brought you to the door, cold and senseless as a 
corpse ; and yet you are come to the house of grief, lady. 
Two days have only passed away since 1 followed to the 
grave a daughter not many years older than yourself: she 
was my only child. Her children are now orphans. Still, 
amid the freshness of my grief for her, 1 can say that the 
death of him, who hath been murdered this morning, hath 
struck deeper to my heart. My poor child was called away 
by the Lord in His best time ; but daring men have taken 
upon themselves to force the spirit of that poor victim to t^r 
presence of his God. Surely the sorrows of the royal widow^ 
and her children will be visited upon the families of those ^ 
wretdies. The blood they ha% shed will be upqi^^em, and 
upon their children." ^ * 

" Stop, do stop !" exclaimed Alice, laying her hand on the 
upraised arm of the old gentlewoman. " Your words are too 
like curses; they fall heavily on my poor heart. If you 
knew" — ^Alice checked herself— "If you felt as I do for 
them," she continued with a trembling voice, " you would 
pray for them, you would weep for them, and for their chil- 
dren." Alice sat down on the bed, and covering her face 
with both her hands, she burst into an agony of tears. 
*' Alas !" she exclaimed, after a short pause, striving with the 
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violence of her grief, " I am so wretched, that my words must 
seem wild and strange to jou. But tell me, madam, did you 
not mention an old man? May I see himi is he in this 
house?" 

" He is still here, he awaits your appearance," replied the 
old gentlewoman. " We will leave this melancholy cham- 
ber," she said ; and, taking the hand of her guest, she led 
her from the room. 

The departure of Alice from her own house was observed 
by an elderly servant, named Richard Lucas, who had been 
brought up in her father's family since his childhood. He 
knew the anxious state of her mind, and seeing her go forth 
without an attendant, he followed her. When he saw her 
fall, he lifted her up, and bore her in safety from the crowd. 
Alice found him waiting in the hall, to which she descended 
with the old gentlewoman ; and when he rose up with a re- 
spectful salutation on her appearance, she shook his hand with 
afiectionate warmth. 

" I wi][|retum to you immediately," she said, as she fol- 
lowed her companion to a small parlour, the bay-window of 
which looked into a back court. The old lady made a sign 
to a young lad, who looked up from the book he had been 
reading, as they entered, and he quitted the room. She 
drew a chair near the blazing fire for her guest, and opening 
a small comer-cupboard of dark wood, she took from thence 
a flagon of wine; she then filled a small silver cup, and 
handed it with a manchet to Alice, intreating that she would 
not refuse so slight a refreshment. Alice did not refuse ; and 
as she rose up to take her leave, she repeated her thanks, and 
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expressed her hopes that she might at some future time be 
enabled to return the kind hospitality she had met with. 

" I take the offer as it is given, sweet lady," was the reply 
of the ancient gentlewoman ; " I take it in good earnest, for 
these are troublous times, and the eye of man cannot £>resee 
the hour when they will change. A firiend is not now to be 
refused ; but I am an old woman, turned fourscore. It mar- 
vels me, that this poor weak body of mine hath sustained its 
many infirmities for such a length of years. I must soon 
leave this world ; but I do accept your kindness for the or- 
phans of my departed child, should they ever need to claim 
it. I have used no impertinent curiosity, lady," she added, 
"I will ask no question concerning your fiimily or station ; 
nor will I intrude our concerns further upon you. I will only 
request you not to forget the name of Hicks." 

" Indeed, I will not," replied her guest. " It would be a 
joy to me, should the children of her whom you lament, ever 
claim the assistance of Alice Lisle." 

On her return home, Alice fouhd^a short and huiKed letter 
from her husband, announcing to her his departure from Lon- 
don on important business ; but, as he was named one among 
the thirty-eight in the new state council, he did not remain 
long away. Alice thought that the absence of her husband 
would enable her to determine within herself as to her man- 
ner towards him when he should appear. She occupied her- 
self in a strict and serious examination of her own heart, in 
meditating upon the sacred lessons of the Book of God, and 
in prayer for the guidance of the Spirit of wisdom and meek- 
ness.- With all her detestation of the crime which he had 
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committed, Alice therefore was too humble and too charita- 
ble to feel any right to judge her husband. 

John Lisle returned home^ and his wife met him with un- 
affected warmth of feeling. 

"Put off that cold restraint," she said to him. "I ex- 
pected to see you look thus, to hear you speak thus ; but 
remember, I am your wife ; I trust in God I shall not forget 
my duties — ah ! more than duties ; for you are still as dear 
to me as ever ! I will not weary you now with my remon- 
strances ; the deed is done ; the past cannot be recalled. I 
can foresee that worldly affairs will go well with you : you 
will obtain what are called honours and riches. I thank God 
that I can see them in their real character, as dark and be- 
setting temptations; as the favours of him who hath been 
called the god of this world. My husband, these are dread- 
ful times : full of danger to us both ; yet I feel a spirit within 
me which no power on earth can master. I will never leave 
you, unless I am driven away by your own hand. But I 
must be understood ; no fellowship will I have with the men 
who have been of late years your intimate associates. I 
might, perchance, you may tell me, speak with less vehe^ 
mence ; but then you might mistake me. I am prepared for 
unkindness, for anger, even for insult from you : I will bear 
it all, and love you still." 



The predictions of Alice Lisle were fulfilled. John Lisle 
did rise to many honours, and did acquire great riches. He 
became Liwd President of the High Court of Justice under 
3 
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the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell ; and during the whole 
cartn: of his success did Alice Lisle walk on resolute and 
firm in the path of duty she determined to pursue. For 
more than twelve years did she live, in the retirement of her 
own household, devoting herself to the education of her chil- 
dren, and fulfilling the duties of her station with modest and 
exemplary &ithfulness. She was wont at times to visit the 
paternal estates of her husband, in the Isle of Wight ; and 
there, by her gentle attentions, she was enabled to soothe the 
last hours of the young and heart-broken Lady Elizabeth of 
England, when she pined away and died of grief in Carisbrook 
Castle. The Lady Lisle was sojourning in the Isle of Wight 
when Charles the Second returned to England. 

John Lisle had been living for some months with his fam- 
ily when the news of Monk's success was brought to him. 
He was not now used to seek confidence of his wife, or to 
apprise her of his intentions ; and he departed, Alice knew 
not whither, with but few words of farewell to her. 

The Lady Lisle had so long known that it was fit for her 
to be prepared for some sudden change in all that affected 
her husband and herself, that she never rose from sleep with- 
out recalling to her mind the necessity of keeping up a con- 
stant sense of her real situation, and of preparing herself by 
calm thought and fervent prayer to meet whatever events 
might occur. 

One beautiful autumnal morning she was sitting among 
her children in a spacious hall, which opened upon a green 
lawn, sloping down to the ; sea, on the southern side of the 
Isle of Wight. Her two daughters were working at the 
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same embroidery frame, and she was winding silken threads 
for their work. Her son, a fine manly boy, was reading 
aloud from the French Chronicles of Froissart. The door 
opened slowly, and Alice looked up : her old and faithful ser- 
vant Richard Lucas, who had departed with her husband, 
appeared. Alice spoke to him ; but observing that he hesi- 
tated to answer, she checked herself; and, rising, led him in 
silence to a small parlour adjoining the haJl, and then, after 
closing the door, she listened, with a throbbing heart, to the 
tidings which Richard had brought her. He told her that a 
proclamation had gone forth, demanding from all the regicide 
judges the surrender of their persons within fourteen days, 
and that her husband had determined to fly, if possible, to 
the Continent, and had sent him to the Isle of Wight for 
some papers of importance, for he was fearful of returning 
even for a few hours to take leave of his family. Richard 
brought no letter from his master, who deemed it incautious 
to write ; but Alice wept as the old man described the strain 
of tender affection in which his lord had spoken of his wife 
and children. He left to them the choice of remaining in 
England, or following him at a more convenient season to 
the Continent. Alice listened to all the instructions her hus- 
band had sent to her ; and then dismissed the old servant to 
take some refreshment. 

Two hours had nearly passed away, and Richard Lucas 
began to be impatient for his departure, when he was sum- 
moned to the presence of his mistress. He found her in the 
closet adjoining her sleeping chamber. Her attire was 
changed for a travelling dress of common materials, made 
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after the plainest fashion. A small cabinet stood open, and 
he saw by a heap of thin and gauzy ashes on the hearth, that 
she had been burning many of her papers. 

'* Do not wait to ask my reasons now, my good Richard," 
she said quietly, " but go instantly to the stable, and saddle 
my little chestnut jennet and your own horse. I shall go with 
you to my lord wherever he may be. I need no attendant 
but yourself; and I shall beg you to return to my dear chil> 
dren, when the Lord Lisle and I leave England. I have no 
packet excepting that cloak-bi^, which you may now bear 
away in your hand. My lord's papers are concealed about 
my person. You will lead the horses on towards the smug- 
gler's cove, there will I join you forthwith. Not a word !" 
she continued, lifting up her finger, for she perceived that the 
old man would have remonstrated. '^ I am resolute to go. 
My orders are given to the nurse. I have arranged every 
thing, and have only to take leave of my children. What ! 
Richard," she said, seeing that he still hesitated, " must I re- 
mind you that you have not been used to disobey my orders. 
I do not act rashly ; I have long expected this. I have long 
determmed how to act in this strait. I have never forgotten 
to ask in my daily prayers for the guidance of that wisdom 
which is from above. — Go, Richard, go— time will not permit 
me to say more at this present." — ^The old man took up the 
cloak-bag, and obeyed his mistress. 

The Lady Lisle had made known to her children, that she 
was about to depart from them ; and she now sought them 
with a heavy heart. To her eldest daughter she alone con- 
fided her intention of proceeding to the Continent ; and ^e 
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told her how imoertain the period of her return might be. 
The young girl, who possessed much quiet firmness of 
character, accompanied her mother with a heart almost 
breaking, but with a calm countenance, to the spot where 
Eichard was waiting with the horses. The Lady Lisle 
departed. 

When, at the close of the next day, Alice and her old ser- 
vant arrived at the sequestered village to which the Lord 
Lisle had retired, she sat down in the mean chamber which 
he had hired, and waited there for her husband, who was ab- 
sent just at that time. She sat at the open window, gazing 
out upon the lonely beach, and the beautiful and boundless 
ocean beyond, over which the shadows of night were gather- 
ing fast. She soon beheld her husband approaching, and 
thought at first that she would withdraw from the casement, 
yet still did she linger there most unconsciously ; for she per- 
ceived with grief how altered he was, how wasted by the 
anxiety he had undergone. Lisle did not look- up, he entered 
the cottage. Alice heard his footsteps on the stairs, and 
trembled with the violence of her feelings. He entered the 
chamber, and his wife rose up to meet him. With timid, 
yet eager affection, she threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him. For a few moments Lisle appeared rejoiced, he 
clasped his wife to his breast, and spoke with the tone of 
deep affection; but then his coldness of manner returned, 
and he said, " You are come to say farewell to me, before I 
leave England." 

'' I am come," said Alice, with a smile that lit up her 
whole countenance, " to depart with you. I have arranged 
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every thing as well as I could on so short a notice, and only 
wait for your permission to send Richard Lucas back to our 
children. I will take his place about your person. I am 
prepared for the dangers and difficulties that may surround 
us ; or rather, determined to think nothing a difficulty, if met 
in your company." 

Lisle looked very thoughtful for some minutes, and re- 
plied not; then seeming to rouse himself from distracted 
thoughts, he said suddenly — " Alice, this is a foolish resolve, — 
you must abandon it. My plans cannot be altered now." 
He stood for a few minutes in deep thought, then his whole 
countenance changed, and with a voice full of gentle affection, 
he said, " You are very, very kind ; you are too good to me," 
he added, smiting his brow. ^* I am a wretch to speak to you 
thus : forgive me, my sweet faithful Alice ; I am unworthy, 
quite unworthy of your devoted affection. I cannot tell you 
how I feel this proof of your love to me ; to one who hath of 
late years been so cold, so restrained towards you. Go back 
to our lovely children ; make them, with God's grace, (and I 
know you seek it in the right way,) make them like your- 
self. — Yes, I will hope," he said, perceiving how sad the ex- 
pression of his wife's countenance became, " I will hope that 
we may all meet together at no distant period. I will either 
return to you, should the government permit, or I will make 
arrangements to receive you on the Continent, when the win- 
ter is well over. At present I must not delay my departure. 
My beloved wife, I do indeed feel your affection ; but there- 
fore, I cannot allow you to sacrifice yourself thus. Go, and 
may the blessing of God be with you for ever. My happiest 
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moments will be those when I am praying on my* knees for 
you." 

" All that you have said," replied the Lady Alice, with 
much gentleness, in her sweet voice, '^ would make an excel- 
lent aipmient for you, had you spoken to any person but 
myself. Listen to a few words which cannot be answered : — 
I am your wife,* Now, my dearest husband, I find no reason 
whatever which should oppose the right which I daim : nay, 
which I will not part with," she continued. "Go with you, 
remain with you, I will, from this moment, even till God 
shall see fit to part us by death. Nay, do not look grave 
again, my love," she said playfiilly, "you have betrayed 
yourself. I see my influence is not lost ; and I tell you fiiirly, 
I will use it Dear husband, do let me go, for after all my 
bold speeches, you see I come to entreating li)ce a child. Do 
let me go with you." 

" Do not urge this matter farther, my sweet wife," said 
he, " indeed, you cannot go. How wearied you appear al- 
ready, and you know not how soon I must depart; every 
moment that I linger bringeth danger nearer to me. I have . 
heard since the morning, that those who watch for me are not 
far distant. They have discovered, or at least, they do cer- 
tainly suspect, that I have spoken for my passage in a vessel 
lying off Portsmouth. I cannot return thither. My only 
hope of safety is by departing instantly in a small fishing- 
boat. The wind is fresh and favourable. I had now come 
to this cottage for the last time, to see if Richard Lucas were 
returned ; had I not found him, I should have been at this 
time fer from these shores. The little boat is lyin^ beyond 



It was on the banks of the magnificent Lake Leman in 
Switzerland, that John Lisle and his wife had taken up their 
abode. Edmund Ludlow, the regicide, the friend of Lisle, 
had fled to Dieppe, and joining company with him there, 
they had proceeded together to Geneva. They afterwards 
fixed their residence at the lovely town of Vevay. The Lady 
Lisle was at first anxious for the presence of her children ; 
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that point of land ; they are waiting for me there." As he 
spoke, he pointed to the spot from whence Alice had seen 
him approach. | 

'^J am ready to go this instant, and not wearied," replied | 

the lady. "I looked anxious, and so you thought I was i 

fatigued in body, but indeed I am strong. Well, my love, , 

we must not delay; Lwill call Richard Lucas to take this ' 

cloak-bag of mine. You see I am not, for once, encumbered 
with many packages, as women usually are. — Is there any- 
thing here that I can carry in my hand to the boat ? — ^no ! I 
see nothing about this little chamber — ^I suppose that your 
things are already carried thither. — ^Richard," she said, as the 
old man entered the chamber, " take this and come with us ; — 
take care that you do not strike your head," she called out 
softly, as they descended the narrow staircase. Alice drew 
near to her husband, as they walked from the cottage. '^ You 
do not refuse me, dear husband ?" said she. 

"I do not," replied John Lisle. He spoke in a low whis- 
per, and his voice was tremulous with emotion, but Alice 
heard him. 
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but she deemed it best, that they should remain in England, 
when she heaird that they were living under the protection of 
her own friends, many of whom were high in favour with the 
restored monarch. Most of the regicides hdd suffered on 
the scaffold ; and the printed account of their last prayers 
and dying speeches, which stole abroad in the year of our 
Lord 1661, had been read by Lisle. Three years had passed 
away, and yet he lived undisturbed, except by the probability 
of danger. 

At the beginning of the year 1664, some suspicious 
circumstances were related to Lisle by one of his foreign 
friends. Two men had appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Vevay, and had made particular inquiries as to his residence 
and daily habits. It was also reported that their inquiries 
had been fully answered by a certain Frenchman, who at 
times visited Vevay, Lausanne, and other places, to carry on 
his trade of engraving upon seals and cups. This man was 
then at Vevay ; and Lisle, having received a promise from 
his friends, that they would cause the French engraver to be 
examined, set off with his lady to Lausanne, where they 
hired a lodging, and determined to remain for a few weeks. 
Scarcely, however, had they been a day at Lausanne, when 
Lisle received information from Ludlow, th§t the Frenchman 
(probably guessing that his conduct would be inquired into 
by the officers of justice) had fled, and had also gone to 
Lausanne. Lisle immediately represented the matter to the 
government there. The man was taken before the Burgo- 
master, and after a slight and unsatisfactory examination, 
banished from their jurisdiction. Lisle had soon fresh cause 
3* 
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for alarm. Again he heard from Ludlow, that two men, 
habited as grooms, had arrived at an inn at Vevay. These 
men had also been examined by an order of the Bailiff and 
Chatelain of the town. They pretended that they were the 
servants of a German count, then sojourning at the baths of 
Sallenche, and that they were commanded to await his arrival 
at Vevay. The fellows continued at Vevay for a week, 
when one, coming from the baths of which they had spoken, 
declared that no German count had been there. It was 
intimated to the landlord of the inn at Vevay, that he should 
not entertain the false grooms a day longer. Upon which, 
they had hastened away by the road to Lausanne. They 
came to Lausanne, and Lisle was apprised of their residing 
there by many of his friends. Again were the two men 
questioned, but they now told a well-connected story; and 
no sufficient grounds could be advanced to force their 
departure. 

" I can bear this no longer," said John Lisle to his wife, 
as one of his friends quitted the apartment in which they 
were sitting. " I cannot bear to live in this fever of fearful 
anxiety. I have not been used thus to dread the presence of 
any human being. But now I go about like a timid child in 
a dark room, and start if by chance a footstep sound behind 
me. I know that if the danger I shun were really present, 
I could turn and face it without a winking of the eye. I 
should not tremble then. But look at me now — ^touch my 
hand, Alice. Am I not an altered man? It is foolish to 
tremble at the fear, when the certainty would not appal me. 
You look grave, Alice — do not mistake me. I did not mean 
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that death would not appal me. I have lately learnt to know 
myself; to examine the prmciples on which I have acted. I 
will confess that they were not such as I could now approve. 
I am not ready for death. I pray to God that he will let me 
live a little longer. Oh, my wife ! I know that you pray for 
me; but let your warmest prayer for my soul be, that I 
may live a few more years in a better knowledge of myself, 
and of my Saviour's will." 

" Have I not every reason to pray for a continuance of 
days to you, my husband?" replied Alice, — "I, whom every 
day in your society makes happier; I, who am blessed 
almost beyond expression, when I hear you speak thus. 
Indeed, it would be a deep affliction for me to lose you now ; 
and yet I fear when I think upon your failing health. Your 
face is sunk and pale, and your hand — ^yes, it does indeed 
tremble. A dry fever bums in its slightest touch. It 
pains me to the heart to see you so ill. You need air and 
regular exercise ; and yet, I must own, that I do not like you 
to expose yourself to those fellows. I would have you at 
least wait a little longer. Do follow the advice of your 
friends. Go not again for some while to the church we have 
of late attended. Your friends say truly, that if an attempt 
were made upon your life so near the gates of the town, a 
way of escape would lie at once open to the villains." 

"Alice," replied John Lisle, with a quiet solemnity of 
manner which she never forgot, " you know how my whole 
soul pants for a longllr 8(yourn in tllis world of trial. Do 
not think I can trifle with hopes that every moment are 
dearer to me. But I am resolved from this hour that I will 
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commit myself to God alone. He knowethf what is best 
for my soul. To that church I will go as heretofore, to 
worship him. He alone can save me. Vain is the help, and 
vain the foresight of man/' 

The morning which succeeded the above-mentioned con- 
versation, was unusually beautiful. The windows of the 
saloon which Lisle and his lady occupied, commanded a view 
of the whole magnificent range of mountains extending 
along the Savoy side of the lake, and Alice arose up from 
the table on which their break&st was spread, to gaze out 
upon the glorious prospect before her. The light breeze 
seemed, as it blew freely over her face, to bring with it a 
pure spirit of refreshment that penetrated through her whole 
frame. She felt her heart lightened, and the Acuities of her 
mind braced by it. " This, surely, is a morning," she said, 
and turned to her husband, "in which I can apply to my 
feelings that verse of Scripture — ' Heaviness may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning.' Look out upon this 
world of beauty. Here is surely all the joy of morning — 
freshness, and light, and purity, spreading the whole earth 
with the radiance of heaven. It is ungrateful in man to feel 
mournful on such a morning." 

" You must not loiter here, my love," said Lisle, as he 
walked up to the window from whence his wife was gazing. 
"We must turn awhile from these objects, which are, in 
truth, most gloriously beautiful, to offer to their great Creator 
the morning sacrifice of prayer and praise in His house of 
prayer. I, too, feel inspirited by the air of this bright 
inoming," exclaimed Lisle, as he drew his wife's arm within 
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bis owii ; and so they proceeded to the church adjoining the 
town-gate. Still in conversation, •they entered the street 
leading immediately to the church. ..Alice suddenly started, 
for, on lifting up her eyes, she beheld a man come forth from 
A house on the opposite side of the road, and she saw that he 
gazed intently upon her husband. She determined to look 
steadily in the man's face as they passed him. To her 
surprise' he saluted them. Alice hafll perceived nothing 
suspicious in his appearance^ except that he wore a long 
cloak, and that his hat seemed to shade the upper part of 
his face. All this occurred very quickly, yet Alice ceased 
at once from conversing with her husband. Some of their 
friends were only a few paces before them, and many persons 
were passing along the street. She did not like to appear 
alarmed, and she hesitated when her husband asked the cause 
of her sudden change of manner. Alice turned her head to 
look back. At that instant, before she could speak, her 
husband sprung up with a violent bound from her side, and 
almost at the same moment the discharge of a carbine burst 
like thunder on her ear. Her extended arms caught the 
body as it fell, and, unable to support its dead weight, she 
sunk with it and under it, to the earth, the hot blood gushing 
over her bosom, and wetting her in a moment to the skin. 
The poor lady had met with many heavy sorrows, and her 
life was, till she drew her last breath, a life of heart-breaking 
trials. Yet never was she visited i^ith such pangs of agony 
as when she lay upon the earth weighed down by the corpse 
of her husband. It was not his death, or her own situation, 
that pierced her soul so sharply; it was the scene which 
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swam before her eyes as she lay half insensible, and beheld 
a horseman wrapped in a long cloak, with his face bent 
towards the ground, ride from behind the church, with a led 
horse in his hand. In less than a minute the assassin 
had mounted, and both the horsemen had disappeared; 
but for hours after a dream-like vision haunted her brain. 
She saw that scene again before her, which appeared in 
Westminster-street, on the morning of the King's execu- 
tion, and her husband riding with Colonel Hacker before the 
troop of horse, a long doak hanging over his figure, and his 
&ce bowed towards the ground. 



I come to the last scene • in the life of the Lady Lisle. 
Shortly afler the murder of her husband at the town of 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, she returned to her native country. 
With the true feeling of a mother, her grief seemed to 
press heavier upon her heart while she was parted fbom her 
children. Her own friends, many of whom she had befriend- 
ed during the season of her husband's prosperity, welcomed 
her with open arms. The Lady Lisle had no house of her 
own to receive her, for all the estate of John Lisle had been 
confiscated; but her friends were true and powerful: they 
represented her situation to their good-natured monarch, and 
not many months had passed away, when the gentle widow 
fi>imd herself in possession of her former wealth and station. 
The world said, that the tide of her fortune had turned again, 
and, indeed, so it seemed. Her health, which had long been 
feeble, improved: her children grew up lovely in outward 
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form, and noble in spirit: her servants returned to their 
mistress, and served her faithfully: the poor blessed her: 
the rich esteemed her: her sovereign honoured the Lady 
Lisle. At his express command, she went once to the court 
of his queen, and but once : for she sought to lead a retired 
and holy life, as became the widow of a traitor, and the 
mother of fatherless children. She was wont to reside 
chiefly at Moyles Court, near Ringwood in Hampshire; 
and there, year afler year stealing away the loveliness of her 
youth, left, in exchange, new graces and new vigour with her 
soul. 

We pass on silently through the calm of her middle age, 
even to the last years of her venerable life. In the month of 
July, in the year of our Lord 1685, the Lady Lisle came 
down to Moyles Court, having remained in London during 
the time that the country was troubled by the rebellion of 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. The battle of Sedge- 
moor, at which the adherents of Monmouth were defeated, 
ended the war; and the Duke being taken a few days afler 
in a field near Ringwood, the Lady Lisle no longer hesitated 
to leave London. She brought with her the gentle ladies her 
daughters. They were, altogether, a female party at Moyles 
Court ; the son of the Lady Lisle being still with the King's 
troops. Nearly a week had passed since their arrival, and 
they began to rejoice that all appeared so quiet in their 
neighbourhood, knowing how lately it had been the scene of 
civil disturbances. 

On the evening of the 26th of July, the weather being 
cool and fi'eshening afler a sultry day, the Lady Lisle ordered 
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the supper table to be spread in the great hall, to which she 
adjourned with her daughters, intending to remain there till 
they should retire for the night. The repast was finished ; 
and the ^milj, after having been assembled at prayers, had 
dispersed, the chief part of them to their sleeping chambers. 
The venerable lady yet lingered with her two daughters, 
before the long open windows towards the garden, through 
which the moonbeams shone brightly, and the soft air, as it 
stole in through the windows, brought with it the fragrance 
of the flower-beds. " Truly," said the Lady Lisle, who had 
sat for some minutes in a profound silence, " truly, I have 
cause to bless our heavenly Father, when I look back upon 
the length of days he has given me. Chequered they have 
been, you may tell me, with many troubles ; but Ibr this I 
bless God, that he hath enabled me to perceive the mercy 
of each trial : that he hath turned the murmurs of my 
rebellious heart into praises." 

"Yet we may hope," said Tryphena, the elder of her 
daughters, " that the troubles of your life have ceased, and 
that, although the day hath been clouded, a fair calmness 
may wait upon its setting." 

"I would fain hope with you, my child," replied the 
Lady Lisle, " but I would not think too oft«n of any hopes 
which might leave me unprepared for future events. It is 
better to pray ' Thy will be done,' than to indulge in hopes 
which might be contrary to that best and blessed will. 
* Watch,' is our Lord's command ; I know that He will bless 
that servant whom He shall find watching, and I feel within 
me so perfect a confidence in his unchanging love, that I 
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think there is no earthly trial over which I should not be 
enabled to rejoice. If I must confess to you my secret 
thoughts, I own that I am tempted to believe my troubles 
are over. I am tempted to give way to my body's age and 
infirpiities, and be too indulgent to them. I must not feel 
thus. Who can tell but that the short period yet remaining 
of my life, may be that one hour in which I am most urgently 
called upon to watch and pray without ceasing 1" 

" Oh, my mother !" said Tryphena, " do not speak thus ; 
why should you anticipate evils which may not, will not 
surely happen ?" 

" I will not speak thus again," replied the Lady Lisle, " I 
will only seek support from day to day. I will take no 
thought for the morrow '."sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof." 

The Lady Lisle seldom spoke of the troublous times in 
which she had lived with her husband ; she seldom, indeed, 
mentioned the name of the Lord Lisle, and then only to her 
children, whom she treated with all the confidence of dear 
familiar friends. This evening she conversed on many of the 
events which had occurred while they were yet children, and 
her daughters listened to her with feelings of deep emotion. 
She spoke much of Charles the First. She described the 
court of that unhappy monarch as she had once beheld it ; how 
she had seen him at the side of the lovely Henrietta Maria, 
surrounded by their children. She told of the gallant lords 
of those thnes, who were not court friends to their king, but 
who followed him in his perils, and never forsook him till 
they fell fighting for his cause. She told of the beaiitifal and 
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high-souled ladies, whose chaste and noble conduct contrasted 
so strikingly with the loose demeanour of the wantons that 
had thronged the court of Charles the Second. She spoke 
also of that dark period when the forsaken monarch was put 
to the trial as a criminal, and condemned and executed ; and 
how his character had been purified in the dark season of his 
afflictions. She stopped — she had, as I before said, lived in 
the interchange of a perfect confidence with her daughters, 
but she never described many of the circumstances which had 
affected her most deeply in those perilous times. She told 
with what a fearful and heart-sinking anxiety she had waited 
her husband's return home, after the death-w«rrant of the 
king had been signed ; and how, after he had suddenly quitted 
the house, she had continued, by night and by day, in a fever 
of restless terror, till, unable to restrain her feelings, she 
rushed upon the sight she most dreaded, and saw with her 
own eyes the axe fall upon the neck of her beloved king. 
She mentioned the civilities of the aged gentlewoman who 
received her when saved from the turbulence of the 
mob. 

The iLady Lisle had the power of making her descriptions 
pictures, striking and animated pictures, of the scenes she 
had beheld ; and her daughters had deeply sympathized with 
her feelings as she told them how she had seen her busband 
ride along Westminster-street with Colonel Hqpker, and his 
soldiers. She spoke again of the aged gentlewoman, and 
mentioned the young lad whom she had seen in that house in 
Westminster, and whom his grandmother had recommended 
to her protection, should he ever need to claim it One of 
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her daughters asked (it was but a casual question) if the lad 
had ever claimed her promise ? 

" j^ever," replied the lady ; " I have almost ceased to 
expect he will ; indeed, I know not if he be yet alive ; and 
how I could be made useful to him, seemeth a question not 
easily to be answered." The conversation ceased ; the Lady 
Lisle, with the younger of her daughters, retired to her cham- 
ber. The elder lingered after them; and when they had 
disappeared, she took the lamp and entered her favourite 
apartment : it was spacious and lofty, panelled with dark oak, 
and hung round with portraits. She raised the lamp to the 
features of on^ of those well-known portraits of Charles the 
First, by Vandyke, in -^hich the painter has pleaded more 
eloquently than any historian the cause of the unhappy 
monarch. Tryphena turned slowly from this portrait to 
another, which hung beside it. The portrait was that of a 
very fair and graceful lady, and one in the first bloom of 
youthful womanhood. The dress was severely simple, but 
well becoming its sweet wearer. In one delicate hand was a 
leaf of loose music, the fingers of the other were'lightly rest- 
ing on the keys of an organ. The face, fair md girlish as it 
was, was one of those faces that seldom, if ever, deceive us 
as to the disposition and character of the individual. It was 
modest but ingenuous, expressive of decision and good sense, 
but full of feminine sweetness. " And this was' my mother," 
said Tryphena, shading the lamp with her hand, that she 
might throw its light more fully upon the portrait: "how 
lovely she has been, and how lovely she still is ! Her eyes 
have still all that calm innocence, her face and person have 
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Still that delicate purity, that nameless charm about them, 
which is here so remarkable !" — ^Tryphena started — ^the still- 
ness that reigned around was broken by what seemed to be 
the loud and approaching tramp of horsemen. In a few 
minutes the bell at the principal entrance was violently rung. 
Tryphena hastened to her mother's chamber: before she 
reached it, the ringing was repeated. A maid-servant came 
up with a message from three men, strangers, who stood 
without, entreating shelter for the night. The Lady Lisle 
questioned the servant as to the appearance and words of 
the strangers. One of them alone had spoken, whose face 
had not been seen ; he had turned away from tie light, which 
the servant held as he opened the door^ He would explain, 
he had said, the reason of his visit to the lady of the house, 
and begged he might see her, but to no other. The lady 
went down to him ; he was the very person of whohri she 
had been speaking that evening — the grandchild of the old 
gentlewoman who had sheltered her from the mob on the 
morning of the execution of Charles the First. 

At the first mention of the strangers a foreboding flashed 
through her mind, that some danger would attend her re- 
ceiving them ioto her house. Two of them were non-con- 
formist ministers. Hicks and Melthorpe by name, and the 
third person was their servant. Without asking any further 
questions, the kind lady granted their request — ^they were all 
admitted. Supper was provided for the two ministers in an 
upper chamber, and thither, accompanied by the Lady Lisle 
and her eldest daughter, they repaired. 

" You have treated us with much confidence, noble lady," 
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said Master Hicks ; '' we cannot do less than return it We 
are accused of having taken part in the rebellion of the Duke 
of Monmouth. I will not say how true the charge may be : 
but this is certainly true ; a party of the king's troops are in 
search of us, and if they find us here, your safety may be en- 
dangered. I think, however, that we have, for the present, 
escaped our pursuers ; that they have not discovered in what 
direction we fled. Will you now protect us till to-morrow 
morning, or shall we depart forthwith ?" 

The lady saw her danger, but she did not hesitate. " The 
Lord would surely punish me," she replied, " were I to send 
you out weaijbd and faint among your enemies. Rest here, 
at least fo^ some hours. I am, I hope, a true subject to my 
king, and I must not harbour his foes ; I would, therefore, 
wish you to remain here no longer than for the night ; and 
for your omti safety I would have you set off betimes. An 
hour before daybreak would not be too early." 

LfOng before daybreak Moyles Cburt was surrounded by 
soldiers, and little time had passed before the house was oc- 
cupied by the king's troops ; and in the king's name were 
arrested Hicks and Melthorpe, and — ^Alice Lisle herself. 
The conduct of the soldiers was insolent and unbridled ; the 
house soon resounded with their riotous uproar ; they scru- 
pled not to pillage whatever tempted them, even to the ward- 
robes of the ladies of the house. Vain were expostulations 
and entreaties addressed to Colonel Penruddock, the com- 
mander of the troop.* The Lady Lisle, accompanied by one 

* It was well known that the Lord Lisle had been accessory to the 
beheading of Penruddock's father ; and it seemed but too evident that 
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of her daughters, was carried off that very day to the gaol at 
Winchester. 

A yery short time had elapsed after the arrest of the Lady 
Lisle, when she was called upon to take her trial for her life, 
upon the charge of having harboured and abetted John Hicks 
and James Melthorpe, traitors and rebels against their sove- 
reign Lord the King. The court was immensely crowded 
when the venerable lady appeared. She walked onward to 
the bar, leaning upon the arm of her eldest daughter, her 
&ee pale as the dead, but very calm, and full of so much 
sweetness of expression, that it was still lovely. Once or 
twice she looked round mournfully upon thft crowd, and a 
sigh escaped her lips ; but she stood up at the bar without 
trembling: and replied to the question, "Guilty or not 
Guilty?" with a firm and distinct voice, — "Not guilty, so 
help me God !" The Lady Lisle being, from her great age, 
rather thick of hearing, one Matthew Brown was allowed to 
stand beside her, and acquaint her with all that passed in the 
court. It would be wearying and disgusting to recount all 
the proceedings of that iniquitous trial. It was a shameful 
sight to see that vile and impious judge, Je|[eries, in all the 
wicked pride of his power, raving, and swearing, and canting 
by turns, using the most sacred names and the words of 
Holy Scripture with the most impious and familiar manner, 
with the solemn mockery of justice and holiness, calling out 
frequently, " Jesus God !" and praying the Lord of heaven 

Penruddock, in the most unforgiving and unchristian spirit, had de- 
termined to be revenged on the innocent and helpless widow of his 
enemy. 
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and earth to witness and approve his in&mous behaviour. 
Opposite to hhn sat the poor lady, with an expression of 
calm and pitying. sorrow on her sweet countenance, whenever 
it was turned towards her unrighteous judge. The witnesses 
who were heard against her, gave very confused and contra- 
dictory evidence ; and the lady, who appeared deeply inter- 
ested in all that passed, would frequently have spoken, but 
she was always interrupted and stopped immediately. At 
last, when the night had come on, and light had been brought 
into the court, she was called upon for her defence. She rose 
up with some difficulty, owing to the fatigue and anxiety oi 
the day ; and her defence was short, and very simple. She 
requested to know by what laws she could be convicted of 
harbouring and abetting traitors, when neither Hicks nor 
Melthorpe were attainted, or convicted as such at the time 
of her trial. " I know the king is my sovereign," she then 
said, " and I know my duty to him ; and if I should have 
ventured my liforfor anything, it should have been to serve 
him. I know it is his due, and I owed all I had in the world 
to him : but though I could not fight for him myself, my son 
did ; he was agtsally in arms on the king's side in this busi- 
ness : I instructed him always in loyalty, and sent him thither. 
It was I that bred him up to fight for his kingy 

As the Lady Lisle spoke of her son, her weak voice be- 
came clear and strong ; she raised her head almost proudly, 
and her face was lighted up by a gleam of surprising anima- 
tion. The people felt that her words came at once from her 
heart, and her earnest yet artless appeal carried conviction 
with it. A murmur of applause was heard in many parts of 
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the court The lady still continued standing — dhe seemed 
about to speak again, and yet she hesitated. At that mo- 
ment the lord chief justice leaned forward, and darting a look 
of cold contempt on the prisoner, called out, in a brutal and 
impatient tone — " Well, have you done 1" His words seemed 
rather to mean, " You have done — ^you shall not speak agam." 

Por the first time the blood mantled richly over the pale 
dieeks of Lady Lisle. Sternly she fixed her eyes full on the 
&ce of the wretch who had addressed her ; and her searching 
stare confounded and abashed him. With calm and com- 
manding dignity she raised her arm on high, as if to wave 
him &r from her sight: with an expression of fervid elo- 
quence, her lips unclosed ; but most suddenly another spirit 
possessed her. Slowly she dropped her arm — ^a look of ten- 
der, sorrowful reproach, such only as a woman could give, 
passed into her face — ^her words were spoken in a whisper, 
and yet they were distinctly heard. " Yes, liiy lord, I have 
done speaking." She bowed her head and sat down. 

The unfeeling judge now hastened to sum up the evidence 
and address the jury. He plainly declared his confidence 
that they would bring in a verdict of " Guilty" agsdnst the 
Lady Lisle. But an English jury are not easily to be turned 
from justice. Afler a short consultation, the foreman de- 
clared the Lady Lisle, " Not Guilty." The face of the judge 
flamed into scarlet with repressed rage. He folded his arms, 
and leaning upon the cushion before him, looked as if he had 
not heard rightly, as if he had not rightly understood the 
foreman. " Retire again," he said at length ; but then, ob- 
serving that the jury still delayed to do so, a satanic smile 
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played about his cold lips and nostrils : he knit his brows 
more thickly, and added in a soft voice : " Retire again — 
there is certainly some mistake here." The jury obeyed, 
but they soon came back again. " Well, sir," said the chief 
justice, facing the man with a smooth, but subtle look, " Well, 
sir — ^let me hear your verdict now — Guilty or Not Guilty 1" 
" Not Guilty," replied the man immediately, with a loud and 
decisive voice. The fury of the judge was now beyond con- 
trol. He started from his seat, and stamped, and swore, and 
raved in the delirium of his rage. He dared the jury to hold 
to such a verdict. With abrupt words, and fierce glances, he 
reasoned, he expostulated with them, and he flattered them ; 
and lastly, with much pomp and solemnity of expression, he 
seriously assured them, that if they persisted in the verdict 
they had so hastily returned, he should feel himself in con- 
science and in duty bound, to enter against them a writ of 
attaint. Again the jury retired and consulted together for a 
longer time than before. The whole court rose when the 
foreman appeared to deliver his verdict. A breathless silence 
prevailed, and many a heart sickened with anguish as the 
word " Guilty" met the ear. But then the stillness that suc- 
ceeded became even more death-like, till it was broken up 
by deep sobs and long heavy groans. The general attention 
was turned to the aged prisoner. Her daughter, who had 
been standing beside her, had now fallen on her knees before 
the Lady Lisle, and her arms were tenderly embracing her 
mother's waist. Yet the lady stirred not — ^her daughter 
looked up in her face-— she was asleep, and smiling calmly 
as she slept. In the midst of that throng of persons, where 
4 
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every heart was agitated by some strong and moring pas- 
sion — she, the source and spring of that absolving interest, 
was alone superior to it : and, secure under the protection of 
Him in whom she belieyed and trusted, lulled by that holy 
peace which passeth all imderstanding, she slept quietly like 
a wearied child. 

The Lady Lisle was awakened by the grief of her 
daughter. She gazed awhile upon her beloved countenance, 
down which the tears were streaming fast, and then smiling 
upon her, she gently passed her arm round her neck, and 
kissed her forehead. The anguish of Tryphena became now 
overwhelming; more and more closely did she cling round 
her aged mother, striving to smother her sobs by burying 
her face m her mother's lap; For a moment the Lady Lisle 
pressed her lingers to her brow, appearmg as if she strove to 
recollect what was passing. She then gazed gravely round 
her, and seemed at onoe to collect all the powers of her 
mind. Tenderly she laid her hand upon her daughtei^s 
head, and whispered to her, '^I know it all. Be com- 
forted, deaf child. I feel a spirit within me that will not 
fell.'' 

From that hour the noble Ihdy seemed indeed to be 
upheld by an imfkiling spirit. She had been feeble and 
jJerplexed before, and herlWtitude had rather burst forth at 
intervals than displayed that uniform consistency which it 
afterwards maintained. Certainly it was now sobered, but 
it was strengthened. The judge addressed himself to the 
prisoner, repeating to her the verdict, but adding that the 
sentence would not be pronounced before the following day. 
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Ere he could finish speakmg, hisses and murmurs of '^ Shame! 
shame !" rose on every side ; but his brutal voice only be- 
came louder and louder. He commanded the offenders to 
be seized, but, as is usually the case on such occasions, no 
offenders were to be discovered. The court was dismissed. 

Little that concerned her passed in the court on the 
morning after the trial of the Lady Alice Lisle except that 
she was called to the bar to hear her sentence pronounced. 
She would fain have |>revailed upon her daughter not to 
accompany her, fearing that the sentence would cause her 
unnecessary affiiction ; but Tryphena had sought for the same 
strength which ujpheld her mother, and she would not be 
refused. Ah! .were not these hard yords for a daughter to 
hear pronounced over a mother whom she looked up to as 
the gentlest and holiest of her. sex 1 

" There remains no more for me to do, I say, but to 
pronounce the sentence of- the law, which is this : And the 
court does awafi^ that you, Mrs. Lisle, be conveyed from 
hence to the place from whence you came ; and from thence 
you are to be drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution, 
where your body is to be burnt alive, till you be dead. And 
the Lord have mercy upon your soul !" . 

The Lady Lisle raised her eyes solemnly towards heaven 
as the false judge ceased speaking, and clasping her hands 
together, exclaimed ; "Amen. The will of that same blessed 
Lord be done!" She then took the hand of her pale, 
motionless daughter, and said to her, " It is the best will, my 
child ; say with me, Oh God, thy will be done." Tryphena 
began almost unconsciously to obey, but the words, as they 
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rose in her throat, seemed to choke her ; ^e could not utter 
them. 

Much interest was made with the king, and the higher 
authorities of the realm, to procure a pardon for the Lady 
Lisle ; but every application was made in vain. 

There appeared to have been some design, in the haste 
with which the trial had been brought on, and the little time 
the prisoner was allowed to call upon her friends for their 
assistance. This, the Lady ^isle had greatly complained of, 
but now the trial was over, — ^the sentence had been pro- 
nounced, — and no appeal to reverse it was received. Lady 
Abergavenny, Lady Marlborough, and many other persons 
of high rank, friends and relatives of the Lady Lisle, attested 
her loyalty. ^' They had known her," said many of them, 
^ since her childhood. She was of an ancient and honourable 
&mily, related to some of the noblest houses in the country. 
Pew persons had grieved more sincerely than she had done 
over the shameful murder of his late majesty, Charles the 
First; her detestation of the crime had for many years 
estranged her from her husband. Many of the royal party 
during the usurpation of Cromwell had also received protec- 
tion and kindness from her." 

But every exertion was made in vain; the only effect 
gained by these petitions was, a respite of the execution for 
four days, and the change of the sentence from burning to 
beheading. 

The sun rose with a blaze of glorious splendour on the 
morning of the second of September, and the light clouds 
which skirted the whole expanse of heaven were radiant wtih 
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hues of gorgeous colouring; cheerfully did the rich light 
stream in through the window of the cell in which the Lady 
Lisle lay sleeping. Her daughter had been long awake, 
wishing the moments hours, and gazing upon the sweet, 
peaceful countenance of the sleeper, till her own agony 
almost broke her heart; but she turned to the highest 
source for comfort, and gradually her grief became more 
tranquil. Once she wished that it might please God to make 
her mother's sleep the sleep of death, so that she might 
never again unclose her eyes upon the cruel world. Never 
had the beautiful pure light of morning been unwelcome 
before ; but now^Tryphena trembled and turned away, for it 
threw the broad bars of the prison window in strongly- 
marked reflection on the floor. The clocks of the cit||r began 
to strike six, and Tryphena gently woke her mother. The 
Lady Lisle was much refreshed by her sleep, but her first 
thought on arising, was to pray for a renewal of spiritual 
strength and consolation! The mother and daughter knelt 
down together, clasped in each other's arms ; they prayed in 
silence, till, with a low, but unshaken voice, the Lady Lisle 
repeated aloud the Lord's prayer. Then rising up, she 
begged her daughter to read from the Holy Bible. Th6 
part that she chose was St. John's account of the sufferings 
of our Saviour. " And now I must make one request of my 
beloved child," said the venerable lady, when her daughter 
had finished reading. ^^Let me depart alone from this 
chamber. The journey is but short to my home. I am, 
blessed be God, in some manner prepared for it, and I shall 
now soon be at home." 
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^Dearest mother,*' replied Tryphena, tenderly clasping 
her mother^s hands in her own. ** Indeed, I cannot leave you. 
I know that you are going, like Naomi, your journey from 
this idolatrous world to your home. How I long to go 
thither with you ! Part of the journey I may go with you, 
and I must cry with Ruth : Intreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following thee. I know that I shall be enabled 
to attend you, for what are my afflictions during the next few 
hours to your own. Let me still be at your side, and support 
you, as I have been wont to do, with my arm. I would not 
have you lean upon another. Oh ! my own mother,'* she 
continued with increasing earnestness, ^^l^ve we not just 
read that women stood beneath the cross of the dying 
Jesus? may not I dare, I speak it humbly, to follow their 
example ?" 

The Lady Lisle had received the last embraces of her 
other children the night before. They were not less attached 
to their mother than Trypheiia ; but they felt that they could 
not have borne to be present when her blood was to be 
poured out in obedience to the sentence of inhuman and 
infamous wretches. They had not the high and holy resolu- 
tion, the enduring and forbearing love, which Tryphena felt, 
oven among the murderers of her mother. The awful bell 
began to toll. The last stroke of the cathedral clock, as it 
struck eight had scarcely died away, when a door at the 
farther end of the scaffold opened slowly, and the Lady Lisle 
came forward, leaning on the arm of her faithful child. They 
were both dressed in deep mourning, and the mother held in 
her hand a folded paper. On the other side she was attended 
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by the minister who had constantly visited her in prison* 
A general: feeling of soirow and indignation seemed to 
i^ead through the immense conoourse assembled beneath 
the scaiK}ld, when the noble lady, then past seventy, pushed 
back the hood which h&d half concealed her &ce, and unfold- 
ing the paper in her hand began to read aloud from it. Her 
voice was faint, and scarcely audible: she stopped, and, 
turning to one who stood near her, with a sweet dignity of 
manner, she requested it might be read in a loud voice. 

" 2%« last Speech of Lady Alicia Lisle, 

" Gentlemen, friends, and neighbours, it may be expected 
tliat I should say something at my death; and in order 
thereunto, I shall acquaint you, that* my birlh and education 
were both near (his place ; and that my parents instructed me 
in the fear of God, and now I die of the reformed Protestant 
religion ; that I die in expectation of the pardon of all my 
sins, and of acceptance with God the Father, by the imputed 
righteousness of Jesus CSirist, He being the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one 'that believes. I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ, that I do depart under the blood of 
sprinkling, which speaketh better things than that of Abel ; 
God having made this chastisement an ordinance to my soul. 
I did once as little expect to come to this place on this 
occasion, as any person in this place or nation ; therefore, let 
all learn not to be high-minded, but fear. The Lord is a 
sovereign, and will take what way he sees best to glorify 

* The Lady Lisle was the daughter of Sir White Beconsaw. 
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himself in, and by his poor creatures ; and I do humbly 

desire to submit to his will, praying to him that I may 

possess my soul in patience. The crime that is laid to my 

charge, was for entertaining a ncmconformist minister and 

others in my house ; the said minister being sworn to have 

been in the late Duke of Monmouth's army ; but I have been 

told that if I had denied them, it would not at all have 

affected me ; I have no excuse, but surprise and fear, which 1 

believe my jury must make use of to excuse their verdict to 

the world. I iiave been^also told that the court did use to 

be of counsel for the prisoner, but instead of advice, I had 

evidence against me from thence ; which, though it were only 

by hearsay, might possibly aflect my jury ; my defence being 

such as might be expected from a weak woman ; but, such as 

it was, I did not hear it repeated again to the jury ; which, as 

I have been informed, is usual in such cases. However, I 

forgive all the world, and therein all those that have done 

me wrong ; and, in particular, I forgive Colonel Penruddock^ 

although he told me that he could have, taken these men 

before they came to my house* I do acknowledge his 

majesty's fevour in revoking my sentence: I pray God to 

preserve him, that he may long reign in mercy, as well as 

justice; and that he may reign in peace, and that the 

Protestant religion may flourish under him. I also return 

thanks to God, and the reverend clergy, that assisted me in 

my imprisonment. 

"Alicia Lislk.** 

The Lady Lisle now turned to the minister of the gospel^ 
and kneeling down with him and her daughter, they continued 
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in prayer for some minutes. She rose up, and the execu- 
tioner came forward. " Thank you," she said mildly to him, 
" but my daughter will assist me." Tryphena removed her 
mother's hood, and her finely-shaped head appeared covered 
only by her long and snow-white hair. With trembling 
hands the loving daughter cut off all that long flowing hair ; 
and then, kneeling before her mother, prayed her blessing. 
"God, for Christ's sake, bless and keep you, my own child," 
she exclaimed aloud, and kissed her fondly. " We shall soon 
meet again to part no more. Now pray for me," she added; 
" and obey my last request ; I am sure you will not disobey 
me : do not turn your head." 

Tryphena did obey. — ^There was a short but awful pause, — 
a loud and sudden stroke sounded in the ears of the daugh- 
ter — ^and she fell beside the corpse of her mother. 



My reader, we have cause, we Englishmen, to thank God, 
that such times as those that witnessed the execution of the 
Lady Lisle, and, if possible, of a still more innocent victim, 
Mrs. Gaunt, have passed away, we trust, for ever, from our 
favoured land. Our rulers and our judges are very different 
now, and the liberties and rights of the subjects of these 
realms are protected by a constitution which is the admira- 
tion of the wise and the good of all other nations. 
4* 
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THE LADY ANNE CARR. 



Hayb you not sometimes seen upon the bosom of dark 
stagnant waters a pure white water-lily lift up its head, 
breathing there a firedi and delicate fragrance, and deriving 
its existence thence, yet all unsullied by its close contact with 
the muddy element beneath 1 

It is an honest simile to say that the gentle Anne Garr re- 
sembled that sweet water-lily. Sprung from the guilty loves 
of the favourite Somerset and his beautiAil but infamous wife, 
she was herself pure and untainted from the dark and crimi- 
nal disposition of her parents. Not even a suspicion of her 
parents' real character had ever crossed her mind ; she knew 
that they had met with some reverse of fortune, for she had 
heard her &ther regret, for her sake, his altered fortunes. 
She knew this, but nothing more. Those who were her 
Other's enemies, and who would have gladly added to his 
wretchedness, by making his diild look upon him with hor^ 
ror, could not find it in their hearts, when they gazed in her 
innocent face, to make one so unoffending, wretched. It is a 
lovely blindness in a child to have no discernment of a pa- 
rent's &ultiness, and so it happened that the Lady Anne saw 
nothing in her father's mien or manners betokening a guilty 
and worthless character. 
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Of her mother she had but few and faint recollections. 
Memory {Pictured her pale and drooping, nay, gradually 
sinking under the cureless malady which brought her to the 
grave. She remembered, however, the soft and beautiful 
smiles which had beamed over that haggard countenance 
when it was turned upon her only child, smiles which she 
delighted to recognise in the lovely portrait which adorned 
her own favourite apartment. It was, indeed, from this 
portrait that her idea of her mother was chiefly formed. It 
had been painted when the original was as young and happy 
as herself, and her iilial love and fond imagination believed 
no grace had been wanting );o.make all as beautiful and 
glorious within. 

As the Lady Anne grew up to womanhood, the sweetness 
of her disposition and manners began to be acknowledged 
by those who had seen, without astonishment, her extraor- 
dinary beauty ; and many persons of distinction, who would 
hold no kind of fellowship with the Lord Somerset, sought 
the acquaintance of his innocent daughter for her own sake. 
Deeply as the once popular and courted &vourite felt the 
neglect and abhorrence in which he was held, yet he gladly 
.endured it for his beloved daughter's sake ; pretending to 
Lady Anne that he was tired of the world, and preferred the 
seclusion in which he was forced to live. 

The most beloved friend of the Lady Anne was the Lady 

EUmor G , the eldest daughter of the Earl of G , 

and with her the Lady Anne often passed several months in 
the year. 

A large party of young ladies were assembled at G 
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casile. It happened that a continued rain had confined the 

fiur companions within doors the whole summer afternoon ; 

and they sat together over their embroidery and various 

kinds of needlework, telling old tales of fearful interest, the 

strange mishaps of travellers benighted, stories of witchcraft 

and mysterious murder. Though night was yet distant 

many hours, the tempestuous state of the weather without 

had spread an unusual gloom over the spacious saloon where 

they were assembled ; and as the loud blasts of the wind 

brought every now and then the pattering rain in full sweep 

upon the high and narrow casements, or agitated the heavy 

hangings of the tapestry, many a cheek grew pale, and many 

a young heart beat with the excitement of terror and dismay. 

The conversation turned at last to the legends belonging to 

a certain &mily; and one circumstance was mentioned so 

resembling in many particulars the murder of Sir Thomas 

Overbury, that the Lady Ellinor, scarcely doubting but that 

some slight suspicion of her parents' crimes had reached the 

ears of the Lady Anne, determined to turn off the subject 

at once. She proposed to her fair friends that they should 

ramble together through the apartments of the castle ; and 

she called for the old housekeeper, who had lived in the 

family from her childhood, to go along with them, and asked 

her to describe to them the person and manners of Queen 

Elizabeth when she had visited at the castle, and slept in the 

state apartment, always called since then the Queen's 

chamber. Led by this talkative guide, the careless, laughing 

party wandered from one chamber to another, listening to 

her anecdotes, and the descriptions she gave of persons and 
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things in former days. She had known many originals of 
the stately portraits in the picture-gallery, and she could tell 
the name and the exploits of those warriors in the family, 
whose coats of mail and glittering weapons adorned the 
armoury. ^^ And now," said the Lady Ellinor, '^ what else is 
there to be seen ? not that I mean to trouble you any longer 
with our questions, good Margaret, but give me this key so 
seldom used," she added, pointing to a large and strangely- 
shaped key that hung among a bunch of many others at the 
old housekeeper's side. ''There," she said, disengaging it 
herself from the ring, ^ I have taken it, and will return it 
very safely, I assure^.you." 

'^This key," she said, turning to her young companions, 
^'unlocks a gallery at the end of the eastern wing. It is 
always locked up, because the room is full of curious and 
rare treasures, that were brought by my father's brother 
from many foreign lands. It was, indeed, the favourite 
retreat of my poor uncle, and out of respect to his memory, 
every thing has been lefl as when he last was there." 

" You see," said the Lady Ellinor, as she threw open the 
door, " that there is plenty of amusement here." The gallery 
was long and narrow, with recesses on either side, each one 
forming a little chamber, and lighted by a broad low window. 
In these recesses were tables spread over with books and 
manuscripts, and drawings, and cabinets filled with many 
rare and precious articles: shells from Southern seas, and 
the bright plumage of tropical birds, with other rarities still 
dearer to the imagination; Etruscan vases and images of 
bronze from the classic land of Italy. 
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^ TtoB may be a charming place," said one of the youngest 
and liveliest of the party ; ^ but see, the rain has passed 
away, and the sun has burst out at last from the clouds; how 
brightly it shines^ even through these dull and dusty 
windows." She gave but a passing glance to the treasures 
around her, and hastened to a ballpen door at the end of 
the gallery. Some of her companions followed her to a 
broad landing-place at the top of a flight of marble stairs ; 
they were absent but a few minutes, and they came back 
with smiles of delight and glad eager voices, declaring that 
they had unbolted a door at the bottom of the stcurcase, and 
found themselves in the most beautiful part of the gardens. 
" Come," said the young and sprightly girl, ^' do not loiter 
here, leave these rare and beautiful things till it rains again. 
Come forth at once with me into the sweet fresh air; come, 
and enjoy the fragrant smell of the mobtened earth after the 
rain, and charm your eyes with the Colours of the flowers, 
all hung with rain-drops twinkling in the sun; come, and 
listen to the glad songs of the birds, who seem as wild with 
delight as we are." 

The Lady Ellinor and her friend the Lady Anne were 
sitting side by side at the same table, and looking ovel* the 
same volume, a folio of Norman chronicles, embellished with 
many quaint and coloured pictures. They both lifted up 
their faces from the book as their merry companion addressed 
them, " Nay, nay, do not look up, but rise up," said the 
laughing maiden, and drawing away the volume from be- 
fore them, she shut it mstantly, and laid it on another table, 
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throwing down a branch of jessamine, all dripping with rainr 
drops, in its place. 

" Yes, yes, you are right, my merry Barhara,'* said the 
Lady Ellinor; and she rose up as she spoke. '^We have 
been {N*isoners all the day against our will, why should we 
be prisoners still, when the smiling face of nature bids us 
come forth and share her smiles 1 Come, come, you are not 
wont to be the last, my sweet Anne," she said, turning to 
, the Lady Anne, who ling^ed behind. 

"Oh, yes, 1 am coming, I will be soon the first among 
you. I'm only waiting to bind up my troublesome hair." 

" Shall I assist you 1"" cried her friend. 

"Or I!" said the merry Barbara; "I can arrange it in a 
moment. Shall I come?" 

" Oh no, no, no, *tis done while you are speaking," re- 
plied the Lady Anne: "I'll join you instantly." As she 
spoke, her eyes rested for a moment upon a little volume 
which lay upon the broad sill of the casement; the wind 
fluttered in the pages, and blew them over and over, and 
half curiously, half carelessly, she looked again, and yet again 
the word " Murder" caught her eye ; her feelings were still 
in a state of excitement from the tales and legends which she 
had been listening to so lately. Resting her head upon her 
hand, she leaned over the volume, and stood motionless with 
the interest of the tale which she read, forgetful of her young 
companions— of all but the appalling subject then before her. 
The deep and absorbing interest she began to teel in the nar- 
rative, was soon turned to astonishment and horror so con- 
founding, that for a while she lost all power of moving, or 
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even thinking. Still) however, her eyes were fixed upon the 
words which had pierced her heart ; she could not force them 
away. Again, and again, struck with shame and horror, she 
shrunk away — again and again, she found herself forced by 
positive disbelief to search the loathsome pages. At last 
she had read enough, quite, quite enough, to be assured, not 
that her father, her mother, had been suspected, but that by 
the law of the land they had been convicted, and condemned 
to death, as foul, adulterous murderers — ^the murderers of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. 



The Lady Ellinor returned alone to the gallery. " Ah, 
little truant," she cried, "why so long? you promised to 
follow me. I thought you were among us till just now ; we 
have been half over the gardens, and yet you have not 
stirred." No voice replied to her ; not a sound was heard, 
and the Lady Ellinor, who had advanced half way along the 
gallery, was about to seek her friend elsewhere: she had 
returned to the door, when somel^ng fell heavily to the 
ground. 

She flew back into the room, and there, in one of the 
receding windows, she found the Lady Anne lying in a deep 
'^oon upon the ground. 

The Lady Ellinor threw herself on the ground beside her 
friend ; she raised her tenderly in her arms, and, not without 
some difficulty, she restored her to herself; then she threw 
her arm round her friend's neck, and laid her head upon her 
bosom, and whispered words of soothing tenderness. " You 
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are very ill, I fear, my own friend," said the Lady Ellinor : 
" who has been here 1 what have you seen 1 — ^In sp short a 
time to be so changed ! I left you well and smiling, an<]^w 
— ^nay, my dear Anne, why do you withdraw yourself, and 
look so utterly wretched ? and yet you seem conscious of 
nothing but your own wretchedness, — ^you do not notice me. 
What is the matter 1 tell me at once : you are not used to be 
secret with your friend." The Lady Anne looked up in her 
friend's face, with so piteous and desolate a look, that she 
began to fear her reason was affected. " Have I no influence 
then ?" she said ; " am I unworthy of your confidence 1 am I 
no longer loved, that you can sit heartbroken there, and deny 
me the poor privilege of speaking some words of comfort? — 
What ! still no answer 1 Shall I go? shall I leave you then, 
my love? Do you wish me absent?" she added with a 
Altering voice, the tears trickling over her face as she rose 
up. 

Her rising up, her motion to depart, aroused the Lady 
Anne. She stretched forth her arms; in another moment 
she was weeping on the bosom of her friend. She wept for 
a long time without restraint, for her friend said nothing, but 
drew her nearer and nearer to her bosom, and tenderly 
pressed first one hand, and then the other. " I ought not to 
be weeping here," she said at length, " I ought to let you 
leave me, but I have not the courage. I cannot bear to lose 
your friendship, your affection, my Ellinor. Can you still 
love me? have you loved me all this time? knowing, for you 
must know, every one must know — ^but wherefore do I 
ramble thus ? Let me tell you at once why you find me in 
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this way. To^j, diis rery hour, aince you left me, hr the 
first time I learned — ^but no, I cannot speak aboat it yet — 
whMis the bookl — ^look at that book, Ellinor, and you will 
ask me no more questions ; you will know at once why I am 
at this moment the most wretched creature on earth — the 
most wretched, wretched creature !^ and here again she burst 
into an agony of uncontrollable griet 

Who can describe the feelings of the Lady Anne 1 ^' Is 
it possible ?" she said to herself when, alone in her chamber, 
she looked up at die portrait of her -mother, whicK she had 
gazed upon with delighted reverence ft>r so many years. — 
"^ Is it possible 1 Can thb be she of whom I have r^ad such 
dreadful things i And all my young and happy days have 
been but a dream ; but I am awakened at last ! Does not 
this dreadful certainty still seem like a hideous dream to 
me." 

There was yet another cause for bitter grief to the Lady 
Anne. She loved the young and noble-minded Lord Russell, 
the Earl of Bedford's eldest son, and she had listened to his 
vows of affection and ^thfulness towards her. She now 
perceived at once the reason why the Earl of Bedford had 
objected to their marriage, and she almost wondered within 
herself, that the Lord Russell should have chosen her ; and 
though she loved him more for avowing his attachment to 
her, and though her heart pleaded warmly for him, she 
determined to renounce his plighted love. She shuddered 
with horror, as her mind turned to the early history of her 
parents' guilty love, lest any snare of love should plunge her 
also into sin and in&my. 
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" It must be done," she said, " and if so, why not done at 
once ? delay will only make me weaker in my purpose^ and . 
strengthen my fond and treacherous heart with argumei^^to 
which I must not yield." Again the tears trickled (f^Vn her 
facey as she gazed mournfully and very tenderly upon another 
picture. She drew forth the miniature portrait of her noble 
and true-hearted lover, — the portrait he had given her. She 
gazed upon it for a little while. She would not trust herself 
with a longer indulgence, but with slow, unwilling fingers, 
she detached the beloved picture and its massy chain of gems 
from her bosom. " And now," said she to herself, " I have 
but one more ef&rt to make. I must write to him. 1 feel 
that I have strength to do so, at least during the excitement 
of my present feelings. It must be done, the letter must be 
written and sent forthwith." With that she sat down at a 
writing-table and began a letter : — 

" When I accepted your proposals, I knew not what I have 
learned to-day for the first time, that... — ^The earl of Bedford 
was right. I now perceive that the objections which he urged 
were such as a father would naturally feel. The heir of that 
noble house must not degrade himself by any alliance with a 
disgraced family. And yet, had my lot been different " 

" No, no, tWs will never do," she said, and drew her pen 
through the sentence she had last commenced. " I must be 
firm. I must not, by the very language in which I bid him 
to relinquish me for ever, encourage him to break the deci- 
sion which I make." 

Ah ! how very difficult it always is to give up one's hap- 
piness without indulging in a single complaint. 
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The Lady Anne felt this, but she dreaded yielding to her 
own weakness, and she resolutely began her letter again ; she 
fin^^ed and folded it with trembling hands, and then rising 
up, she determined to despatch the letter immediately, fear- 
ing lest anything should induce her not to send it The Lady 
EUinor stopped her friend at the end of the galley leading 
from her chamber. 

" Whither so fast, my sweet Annel" she said, "and why 
that eager look 1 You would send that letter without loss of 
time?" "I would indeed, dear EUinor. Let there be no 
delay, if you love your friend." " And to whom ?" inquired 
EUinor ; " but I need not ask the question," she added, her 
eyes glancing on the direction of the letter. 

A smile of peculiar meaning passed over her face as she 
took the letter, and said, " It shall be with him speedily, al- 
most as speedily as love-thoughts can travel, when they are 
not written down, as these are." Saying this, she passed 
quickly away. 

"The Lady Anne returned sorrowfully to her own chamber, 
not overpleased by her friend's smile, nor by the haste which 
she had shown to carry off that letter which had sealed her 
own lot. It never occurred to her that EUinor might have 
reasons for smiling such as she could not have been displeased 
with, and that EUinor had not seen the contents, but merely 
the direction of her letter. 

She felt disposed to be a little out of humour with her 
friend and with herself, but as she was in the habit of resist- 
ing instantly all such dispositions, she opened an old volume 
which lay upon her toilet, a volume to which she, and many, 
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have been wont to turn in any time of trouble, and where 
they have never failed to find that peace of mind which the 
world could not give them. 

" How calm, and yet how mournful she looks,*^ said the 
Lady Ellinor to herself, as she entefecl the room very softly, 
and stood gazing upon her friend. " I am come to disturb 
you," she said ; " there is a messenger below with a letter 
from the Earl of Somerset, which he will give to no hand but 
yours ; and I would scold you," she added, " could I wait to 
do so, for sending that letter by my hand to the Lord Rus- 
sell. Had I but guessed its contents, I think I should have 
torn it." 

"And how should you have discovered what I wrote? 
and how could that letter be delivered by your hands 1" in- 
quired the Lady Anne, with a look of astonishment. 

"Oh, never mind, never mind; come and receive your 
father's messenger, and read your father's letter, and then, if 
yo\| need to question me, 1 will answer you ; but come at 
once, for I will answer nothing now." 9 

" Ah ! why is this 1 why am I here 1" the Lady Anne ex- 
claimed, as, trembling, and almost sinking to the ground, her 
face alternately covered with crimson blushes, or deadly pale, 
she found herself alone with the Lord Russell. "You have ^ 
received my letter," she said, half reproachfully, " and ypu 
might have spared me this trial : the cup was already suffi- 
ciently bitter, but I had been enabled to drink of it. — O no, 
no!" she continued, gently withdrawing the hand he had 
taken, " do not make me despise myself 1 The voice of duty 
has separated us from one another : you know it has : you 
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know it as well as I do — ^farewel]. I seek a messenger from 
my' fiither, who brings a letter for me.'' 

*^ Then you will not leave me," he said, " for I am the 
messenger you seek ; I have seen the Liord Somerset but a 
few days since, and bring with me this letter to his daughter." 

" You need not tell me the purport of what he has writ- 
ten," s(ud the Lord Russell, as she finished reading the letter. 
*^The Earl of Somerset informs you that he has had an inter- 
view with my father, and that all objections to our marriage 
have been removed. He announces also (for, as I said be- 
fore, he permitted me to read his letter), that he was about 
to set out upon a tour to foreign parts, and that he had ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Earl and Countess of Bedford, my 
father and mother, for his daughter, and he goes on to say, 
that his wish agreed with theirs, that our marriage should be 
celebrated during your abode in our family. — ^Is it not as 1 
have said, my lovely Anne 1 and does not your father re- 
quire," (he spoke very tenderly and very modestly,) — "^oes 
not your &ther require, in words, which, methinks, a duteous 
child can scarcely disobey, that his child should give her con- 
sent to what he asks 1 Is it not as I have spoken ? — ^I repeat 
my question, dearest, for you do not answer me. Nay, does 
he not tell you, that in this marriage, his own haj^iness is 
also at stake ? Does he not demand it as a duty to him, that 
you should listen to what he supposes are the inclinations of 
your heart? But wait," he continued, as the Lady Anne 
hung down her head and wept, " there is another in whose 
presence I would plead my suit, perhaps with' better prospect 
of success." The Lord Russell quitted the apartment, but 
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instantly returned, leading with him his omti mother, the 
Countess of Bedford, who had come in person to claim her 
future daughter-in-law. The Lady Anne had made many re- 
solutions, and stored up a host of arguments, to strengthen 
her in the decision which she made, to decline the young Liurd 
Russell's suit ; but she smiled within herself, as she discovr ' * 
ered how suddenly they could be all overthrown whq^i loye^ ; 
took the voice of duty, and sweetly and eloquently entreated^ \ 
that she would do what in fact she was all too willing to con- ' 
sent to. 

They were married, the Lord Russell to the Lady Anne 
Carr, and they lived long and happily together. It was al- 
ways thought that the Lord Russell had loved not only well 
but wisely, for the Lady Anne Carr was ever a faithful wife, 
and a loving, tender mother, to her. husband and her children. 
It was not till many years afler her marriage that the Lady 
Russell discovered in what manner her marriage had been 
brought about. She knew not till then what strong objec- 
tions the Earl of Bedford had raised to her union with his son, 
and that he had agreed to give consent only on one condition, 
that a certain sum of money should be given by the Earl of 
Somerset with his daughter as her marriage portion. Now 
the Earl of Bedford had calculated upon the difficulty, nay, 
th^lmost impossibility of the Lord Somerset's being able to 
raise. the money which he required. He had not calculated 
upon the devotion of the wretched father's love to his fair and 
innocent child. He was the more astonished, therefore, when 
he found that his terms were complied with, and the money 
paid at once into his hands. He could no longer withhold his 
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oonsenty nor could he refuse to yield sdftie admiration to the 
father who had given such proof of love to his child. The 
Lord Somerset had, in fact, sold his every possession, and re- 
duced himself to a state but little above beggary, that he 
might see his. daughter happy with the husband of her choice. 
It was this Lady Anne Carr of whom Vandyke painted an 
exquisite and well-known portrait when Countess of Bedford. 
She was the mother of William Lord Russell, and died heart- 
broken in her old age, when she heard of the execution of her 
noble and first-born son. 



" ' * ■». 
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HE LADY RUSSELL. 



" I HAVE been wishing that you were with us, my dear 
iove ; for we have had a delicious morning, and the girls and 
master and I were abroad betimes, and came home fresh and 
laughing to breakfast. I had the children to breakfast with 
me, and all our talk turned upon papa. Miss Rachel Im^; 
much to say to me and to her sister and brother about you, 
and thought herself, I verily believe, an important little per- 
sonage. Kate was too busy with her bowl of milk and bread 
to give her much attention ; and the boy, when she spoke to 
him, would only strike his spoon upon the table with all his 
violence (which is not little), and shout ^ Papa, papa.' After 
dinner we are to go to the farm ; and the girls have made me 
promise to come hqme by the great oak, that they may lay 
in a stock of acorns to take' to London. 

^ The chits have left me alone for half an hour, and I will 
not let the maids go without my letter. Pordage* sends me 
word that they must depart in ten minutes ; they will sleep 
at Bagshot, and be at Southampton House to-morrow night 
In four days I hope to follow them. 

" Qh, my best life ! how long the time has seemed since 
last I saw you ! I am too happy when I am with you to know 

* Pordage was the house-steward at Stratton. 
t*' 5 
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my happiness : 'tis at these times when I feel so desolate a 
creature, that I wake up to a deep sense of mj happiness. It 
delights me to find you feel such a love to poor Stratton. 
May you live to do so for fifty years to come ! and, if God 
pleases, I shall be glad if I may keep your company most of 
those years, unless you were to wish otherwise at any time : 
then I think I could willingly leave all in the world, knowing 
you would take care of our children. 

'' Pardon, my dear love (as you have a thousand other 
fiiilmgs), all the nonsense of this, and lihink me to be, as I am, 
your ever obedient and affectionate wife, 

^' R. Russell. 

** For the Lord Russell, 

" At Southampton House, LcMidon." 
'^ If we have as pleasant weather next year as we have had 
all this autumn, I shall enjoy sweet Stratton still more ; for 
you will be here with us more than of late, will you not, 
dearest 1 and we will return early in the summer." 



They never returned together. On the 25th of June, 
1663, the year afler the above letter is dated, the Lady Rus- 
sell came to her husband, who was sitting in the library. She 
was pale and agitated. "Forgive my breaking thus upon 
your studies," she said, in a hurried voice ; and having closed 
the door, she advanced to the writing-table at which her hus- 
band was sitting, and placing her hand upon it^^asif to steady 
her trembling frame, she looked him in the face with an ex- 
pression of anxious and tender inquiry — " Can you give a 
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reason, dear husband, why your household and your wife 
give nought but vague surmises 1 There is a fellow pacing 
before the outer gate. He has been there thi^ hour and 
more ; and Watkins and others of the servants, know him to 
be a messenger from the Council." 

" The reason, my jsweet anxious wife," replied Lord Rus- 
sell, laying aside his pen, and looking up with a quiet smile ; 
" the reason seems to me one easily discovered, if your words 
bear reference to all men, for at this present time all men 
seem to be suspected ; but the reason I cannot so easily ex- 
plain with reference to myself in particular. I cannot tell 
why I should be marked and singled out as an enemy to the 
state. However, you must not be thus agitated, thus easily 
alarmed, my wife, my own sweet bosom friend," he added, 
tenderly pressing the hand stUl resting on the table : " this 
little hand is tell-tale to a fearful, fluttering heart, and there 
is still too much anxiety in those dear eyes." 

" Well, I will not tremble," replied his lady, " I will not 
be thus foolishly anxious. I disturb you, and might unfit 
myself for being of use. Those are but sorry wives who be- 
gin to weep and complain as danger rises ; who make their 
own selfish lamentations the chief subject of discourse when 
trouble, deep and real trouble, weighs down a husband's heart. 
I promise you, my love," and she gently kissed his cheek, " 1 
promise you, with God's gracious help, to be a true and faith- 
ful help-meet ; that when a friend's — ^liay," she added, very 
meekly, "when a servant's offices ar« needed, you may find 
both, or either, in a wife." ' . 

She sat down, and leaning her cheek upon her hand, sunk 
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afi* unconsciously into a reverie of pleasant recollections; 
while her husband, who had made no answer, gazed upon her 
fair and ropdest &ce, and sighed to think that the time was, 
perhaps, at hand, when their sweet domestic life would meet 
with unusual interruptions. 

" We have been so happy !" she said, and the words stole 
like a gentle murmur from her lips. "Would we were 
safely back at Stratton ! dear peaceful Stratton ! Yes, yes, 
selfish,^' she exclaimed, smiling as she caught her husband's 
eye, "I am breaking my resolutions ere they are scarcely 
formed. I had forgotten myself, and wandered back in 
pleasant day-dreams to our happy home at Stratton. I 
dreamed of our quiet mornings in the library, or imder the 
old spreading trees, where we have read together, and 
together held such sweet converse, the children at our feet or 
in our arms — where we have drunk such draughts of deep 
and innocent delight. But it is idle, if not sinful, to regret 
the past, when God gives the present to be improved, and, it 
may be, enjoyed; for, though some heavy clouds seem 
gathering round us, there is no rainbow where there is no 
doud. I would not waste the time in vain regrets. What 
is the duty of the present hour 1 I have forebodings that I 
cannot stifle; I only wonder that till now I never felt them. 
Will you not send for the man who is thus placed as sentinel 
at our gates 1 Will you not question him ?" 

"No," replied Lord Russell ; "were I to speak with him, 
it might appear that I had feared myself an object of suspi- 
cion : nor will I seek to pass him and go forth, as I would 
willingly, among my friends, to ask if they know any thing 
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1 do not know 1 — if they would have me prepared to meet 
this danger f 

" This danger !" interrupted his lady ; " dear husband, what 
danger ? You speak as if you knew of some positive danger, 
of calamity already falling." 

" Nay, my Kachel, I speak as one perhaps too well ac- . 
quainted with men and things at this present time. I repeat 
that there is nothing that / ought to fear ; and yet there now 
are many things that all must fear. But you shall satisfy 
yourself and me, if you will undertake to go forthwith to'' 
some of my tried friends, and tell them of my plight, and 
bring me back whatever news you hear." 

" O, I will go at once," returned the lady. " How kind 
to take me at my word, and make me useful ! How kind to 
treat me with such confidence ! I will go at once ; but — " 
She paused — ^looked very thoughtful — "You will be here," 
she continued, gravely ; " you will not be gone when I return, 
unless you leave the house by the back gates, where there is 
no spy to watch your movements. It suddenly occurs to me 
that there may be a friendly warning intended by the Council. 
It may be, they would apprise you of some danger, by send- 
ing thus a show of hostile feeling ; but, at the same time, 
leaving open an avenue of escape." 

" Let the intentions of others be what they may," said the 
Lord Russell calmly, " I must not forget my own dignity and 
honour. I have done nothing that should drive me to conceal 
myself. If they have aught against me, let them prove it ; 
and if they seek me, it is in his own home that a Eussell 
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should be found. Dearest, I could not consent to & base 
flight, at the price of my own self-respect'* 

^*You are right," said the Lady Russell; ^'and I were 
unworthy to be your wife, if I could counsel you to any base 
proceedings :" and she kept her word ; for when others would 
have advised Lord Russell to a compliance which his 
conscience forbade, she resisted the temptation even to save 
his life by it, and joined with him in resisting and refusing 
their appeal. 

The hour of danger was indeed at hand ; the Lady Russell 
brought back a confirmation of her Lord's worst fears ; and 
he was taken in his study the next day; sitting, as usual, ^^ 
among his books and papers ; " the best and dearest wife in 
the world," as he was known to call the Lady Russell, at his 
side. 

He was carried at once before the Ck)uncil, where the 
King was present ; who " told Russell that nobody suspected 
him of any design against his person ; but that he had good 
evidence of his being in design against his government" 

From thence they committed him a close prisoner to the 
Tower, and his trial soon followed. 

" It cannot be," said the Lady Russell to herself, " that 
they will condemn him to death; and yet there is such a 
settled resignation, such a calm sadness in his look and 
manner, that he himself seems to forbid all hope." A thrill 
of anguish ran through the whole assembly, when the Lady 
Russell rose up at the commencement of her husband's trial; 
it being signified to him that he might have a servant to * j 
write for him, and take notes of his trial. " My wife is here 
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to do* it," were Lord KusselPs words. She took her seat 
at once, firm, mecbst, and self>oollected ; and nothmg was so 
remarkable about her demeanour, during thbse hours when a 
thousand words were spoken to agitate and to afflict her, as 
her quiet, unremitting attention; nay, the devotedness of 
that attention, not it seemed to her husband, certainly not to 
her own feelings, but to the||uiet duties of the office she had 
undertaken: sh^ scarcely tnMted herself to raise her eyes 
even to her husband's countenance; but a dose observer 
might have seen that not a word escaped her. Now and 
then a crimson blush suffused her face — ^nay, spread to her 
brow ; and when the news was suddenly brought into court, 
that the Lord Essex had been found that morning, it was 
supposed self murdered, in the Tower, the tears fell &st and 
heavily from her downcast eyes upon the paper. * * 

* «*« « « * « « « ¥r * 

Almost mechanically she continued writing, with a diligent 
attention that suffered nothing to escape. At last her task 
was finished : quietly she laid down her pen ; her eyes and 
her hand were weary, and her heart was sick almost unto 
death: she had heard the conviction, and the condemnation 
of her husband ; but not a sob, not a sound had escaped her 
lips : she had come prepared to hear, and, witib God's help, 
to sustain the worst, without uttering a word that might 
agitate her beloved husband, or shake his grave and manly 
composure. When she rose up to accompany him from the 
court, every eye was turned towards them ; and several of 
the kind and compassionate wept aloud: but the Lady 
Eussell was enabled to depart with the same sweet and 
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modest self-possession: still her husband's nearest, dearest 
companion. When they reached his prison, she gave way to 
no wild and passionate bursts of grief; but, repressing every 
murmur, she sat down, and began to discuss with him all, 
and every possible means of honourably saving his life. He 
had a settled conviction that every exertion would be made 
in vain, and secretly gave himself to prepare for inevitable 
death ; but, to please and satisfy her, he entered into all her 
plans ; at least consulted with her upon them ; and, at her 
request particularly, drew up a petition to the Duke of York; 
which, however, proved utterly fruitless : the Duke of York 
being his determined and relentless enemy. 

Still the Lady Russell was unwearied, and resolved that 
nothing should daunt her. To the King she determined 
to go in person, and to plead at his feet for her husband's 
life. 

When she reached Whitehall, she could not choose but 
remember with what different feelings she bad before ascended 
the staircase, and passed along the stately galleries of the 
beautiful palace. She thought of the first time she entered 
those walls; she thought of her light heart, her girlish 
curiosity, when those around her, and she herself had been 
loved and welcomed visitors to the royal presence, 

Eearful that an audience might be refused her, if her 
name or errand were told beforehand to the King, she had 
come with a very private equipage, her servants wearing a 
plain livery. She had before requested one of the lords in 
waiting, to whom she was well known, and in whose noble 
and friendly spirit she could place full confidence, to give her 
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an opportunity of seeing the King, and to announce her 
merely as a gentlewoman of condition, who had solicited an ' 
interview ; and she now besought him so earnestly to allow 
her to be admitted into the ante-room to the chamber where 
the King was then sitting, that, after some decided refusals 
and much hesitation, he at last permitted her to follow him. 
In a few minutes she was left alone in that ante-chamber; 
for it happened that a little page, wha had been waiting there, 

was called away for a short time as she and Lord 

entered. 

She soon distinguished the King's voice from the room 
within, for its tones were loud and sonorous ; and the latch 
of the door, though pulled to, had not caught, so that the 
door stood partly open : — ^^ Who is it would see us, did you 
say ?" The Lady Russell drew near, and bent her ear that 
she might not lose a word. " A gentlewoman of condition 
has demanded a private interview with your Majesty." The 
words were hardly spoken when a light, yet loud laugh rung 
through the chamber, and a woman's voice cried out, in 
tones of raillery, " You are a dangerous messenger, my lord ; 
there may be peril to the King's heart in such an interview." 
"Pshaw, pshaw," interrupted the King, half joining in the 
laugh, and speaking in a tone of heavy merriment : " tell me 
this lady's age ; is she young or aged, for much depends on 
that?" "She is a young and noble miatron," was the quiet, 
grave reply. " But how does she call herself?" was the con- 
tinued inquiry, in the same jocular voice. " She bid me say 
*a gentlewoman of condition.'" "Sir," said the King, 
impatiently, " no trifling, if you please !— What is the 
5* 
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woman's name ? — Do you know her name ?" ** I cannot tell 
your Majesty an untruth," replied the nobleman i^'ldo know 
her name," "Why, then, do you not declare it?" "Be- 
cause, sire, I was forbidden by the lady to do so, and, as a 
gentleman of honour — ^" " As a gentleman of honour you 
may be bound to your gentlewoman of condition, and may 
keep silence as far as she is concerned ; but, as I am also a 
party concerned, allow me to decline the favour of this in- 
terview with your gentlewoman of condition: I have seen 
mysterious affairs enough of late, and there may be danger 
in this interview." "I would stake my life, sire, there is 
none," said the nobleman ; " and I will go beyond my com- 
mission, and disclose a name unsullied and pure, and lovely 
to the ear, being made so by her who bears it : the blameless 
but unhappy Lady Russell is the gentlewoman that has 
sought an audience with your Majesty." " Oh ! I cannot see 
her," cried the King, raising his voice; "I forbid you to 
admit her to my presence. Remember, sir, I am positive. 
Much as I pity the Lady Russell, I cannot see her: why 
should unnecessary pain be given to her and to myself] 
Tell her this from me." " Alas, sire, I dread to deliver so 
disheartening a message from your gracious Majesty, she is 
already in so woful a plight. I know not what her hopes of 
urging with success her suit might be ; but this 1 know, that 
she would fain hear her refusal, if she must hear it given, 
from no other lips than yo.urs. She earnestly implores your 
Majesty to see her." Here again the female voice was 
heard : kind and almost coaxing were its tones : — ^" Do see 
her— do admit her — ^poor unhappy lady ! my heart bleeds for 
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her !— You may be stem to men, but you would never let a 
woman beg in vain," '^ It is to save a woman's feelings,'* 
replied the King, in a softer voice than he had yet spoken : 
^'do not urge me — ^you know that his life cannot be spared — 
you know it is impossible. Dismiss the lady at once, my 
lord, with the assurance of my regret. You said that she 
was waiting, — where did you leave her ?" " She waits in thtf 
ante-room to this very chamber." "So near, sirrah," ex- 
claimed the King; "thou hast taken an unwarrantable 
liberty." "She begged that I would let her follow me," 
said the nobleman, " and her importunity was so great and 
sudden, that she prevailed against my calmer judgment" 
*^ Let there be no mistake continued in," cried the King, " and 
weary me no longer with your explanations. Dismiss the 
lady instantly." 

The Lady Russell had heard all that had been spoken — 
had hung breathless on every word ; and her heart had simk 
within her, when she found how firmly the King seemed 
opposed to showing any mercy to her husband. She had 
blessed the woman whose voice pleaded so kindly for her, 
though she guessed, and guessed rightly, that she was bless- 
ing the frail Louise de Querouaille, then Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. 

She heard the receding steps of the lord in waiting, and 
felt that in another moment her opportunity would be gone. 
She did not stop to think or hesitate, but threw open the 
door, and advanced quietly and meekly to the very centre of 
the chamber. 

The room which Lady Rnssoll entered was of large 
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dimensions, and furnished rather with spl<»idid laxuriousness 
than elegance. The windows opened into a balcony, filled 
with orange-trees in full blossom, and the atmosphere of the 
chamber was richly scented with the perfume of the flowers : 
the walls were hung alternately with some of Lely's beau- 
tiful but wanton portraits, and with broad pier glasses ; and 
the profusion of gilding with which the sculptured frames 
and cornices, the tables, the couches and seats of various 
descriptions, were enriched, dazzled and &tigued the gaze. 
Opposite one of the looking-glasses, sat Louise de Querou- 
aille, on a low ottoman. She had been reading aloud to the 
idle monarch ; and her book, a light, loose French romance, 
lay upon the table, the place kept open by a bracelet of 
lai^e pearls. Very near her the King was carelessly reclin- 
ing upon a SO& covered with cushions of Genoa velvet : his 
attention had been divided between listening to the French 
romance which his fair companion was reading, and listlessly 

.looking over a collection of Oliver's exquisite miniatures, 
some of which lay on the sofa beside him, others on the 
marble table. Into this chamber a pure and modest wife 
had entered to plead for the life of one of the most noble and 
upright gentlemen of the land ; had she much chance of suc- 
cess with such a ruler 1 

" I am prepared," said the Lady Russell, as she kneeled be- 
fore the King, " to bear, though not to brave, your Majesty's 
just anger. My coming thus uncalled for into your presence 
is an intrusion, an impertinence, which the King may not per- 

^ chance forgive ; but I make my appeal, not to the King, but 
to the gentleman before whom I kneel." Charles, who had 
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sat astonished rather than angry at the unexpected appear- 
ance of the lady, rose up at these words, and, tenderly raising 
her, led her to a seat with that gallant courteousness in which 
he was excelled by no one in his day. " My boldness is very 
great," she continued, '' but grief makes me forget all differ- 
ence of station ; I am alive only to the power conferred upon 
your Majesty^s high station by the Almighty and most mer- 
ciful of Kings. Forgive a wife, once a very happy wife, if 
she implores you to use that power in its most blessed exer- 
cise of mercy. 

" Think that on the breath of your lips it depends whether 
the whole future course of a life, long so supremely happy, 
shall be gloom and wretchedness to the grave. 3ut let me 
not take so selfish a part as to plead only for my own happi- 
ness. Do justice to an upright, honest subject ; or, if you 
deem him faulty, (and who is not ?) do not visit a fault with 
that dreadful doom that you would give to crime and wicked- 
ness. Nay, for yourself for your own good interest, do not 
let them rob you of a servant whose fellow may not easily 
be found, one who shall serve your Majesty with more true 
faithfulness than many that have been more forward in their 
words." 

The King listened with attention, with well-bred and cour- 
teous attention ; and then expressed with sofl and well-bred 
excuses his deep regret that it was impossible, beyond his 
power, as one bound to consider the welfare of the state, to 
accede to her entreaties : and, as he spoke, the Lady Russell 
could not help contrasting the artful softness of his voice and 
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maimer with the rough but far more honest refusal she had 
heard, when waiting in the ante-room. 

Qiarles ceased speaking ; and the Lady Russell, who had 
continued seated dl the time she spoke, and who had spoken 
with a modest dignity of manner, still sat calm, sad, and mo- 
tionless, perplexed and silenced by his cold and easy self 
possession. 

" There is, then, no hope?'* she exclumed, at length. The 
King met the melancholy gaze of her soft ey«s as she asked 
the hopeless question, and the few words in which he replied 
were intended to destroy all hope. Yet they were spoken in 
the same smooth, courteous tone. 

She rose up, but she did not go : still she remained stand- 
ing where she rose up, calm, yet bewildered, her lips unclosed, 
her eyes cast down as if unwilling to depart, but too stupiiied 
by grief and disappointment to know what to say ; too abash- 
ed, indeed, by his polite indifference to know how to act At 
last she roused herself; and, as she lifted up her head, a clear- 
ness and brightness came into her eyes, and over her brow, 
and over her whole countenance. 

'' I must not, will not go abashed and confounded," she 
thought within herself; " I must not lose this last, this very 
last opportunity I can ever have of saving him." 

" Bear with my importunity," she said, with a feminine 
sweetness, which, notwithstanding the deep dejection that 
hung on every look and every word, was inexpressibly 
charming : " Bear with me, and do not bid me' rise, till I 
have been heard :" and she again threw herself at the feet of 
the King. " At least let me speak in my own name, let me 
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varge my own daims to your gracious mercy. As the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wriothesley, your long-tried servant, your 
royal &ther^s faithful and favoured friend, I humbly ask for 
pity and for mercy ; your Iriend and your &ther*s friend for- 
get not. Alas, sire, you are not»one to whom afiliction is 
unknown ; your heart b not hardened, I am sure it cannot be, 
against such calamities as mine are likely to be very soon. 
You have known," she added, raising at the same time her 
clasped hand, and her sad and lovely fiice, over which the 
tears flowed fast ; ^' you have known one, whose loved and 
honoured head was crueily laid low ; you have seen some- 
thing of what a widow and a mother suffers in such a desolate 
estate as mine will be, I fear, too soon. No, no ! you do not 
misunderstand me — ^you know well of whom I spe^i^. Ima- 
gine what your royal mother would have felt, had she kneeled, 
as I do now, to one who could have saved tlie life of her be- 
loved and noble husband ; and pity — ^pray, pity me ! What ! 
not a word, not one kind pitying word !" She turned her 
eyes, as one who looks for help, on either side ; and her glance 
fell on the kind-hearted Louise de Querouaille, who sat weep- 
ing and sobbing with unaffected feeling. 

The Lady Russell rose from her knees, and went to her : — 
'^ Madam," she said entreatingly, '' they say you have much 
influence with the King : I am sure you have a kind heart ; 
come and beg that for pity's sake he will hear me." The 
Duchess of Portsmouth did not refuse, — she came forward. 
Just then a side door was opened gently, and the Duke of 
York enterei the apartment. He stopped and stared at all 
present with a look of apparent astonishment : for a moment 
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his eye met that of the King ; but he said not a word, walked 
to the farther end of the room, laid on a table a packet of 
papers which he carried in his hand, and seemed to occupy 
himself busily with them. 

The Lady Russell felt, that if ever there had been a hope 
of success for her, there was now none. The King was still 
as courteous, and as smooth in speech as before, though a 
little more commanding in his manner. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth was still careless to hide her weeping, and, kneel- 
ing in her tears before the King, she implored for Lord Rus- 
sell's pardon ; and she herself, the wretched, heart-stricken 
wife, redoubled her entreaties ; nay, at last she ceased to ask 
for pardon, (seeing that her prayer was utterly in vain,) and 
begged, if but for a respite of six weeks for her condemned 
husband. She turned to the Duke of York : coldly and civil- 
ly he begged to decline offering any interference. The only 
words he spoke were those by which he replied to the Lady 
Russell ; and he would have seemed to her entirely occupied 
with his papers, had she not once or twice observed his eye 
fixed with a calm and penetrating glance upon his royal 
brother. At last the King grew weary, his dark brow low- 
ered heavily, anct his strongly marked and saturnine features 
assumed an expression not commonly harsh and unpleasant — 
" What !" said he, angrily, and almost brutally, " shall I grant 
that man six weeks, who, if it had been in his power, would 
not have granted me six hours ?" 

The poor insulted lady spoke not another word of entreaty : 
she rose at once, and with a grave, meek sorrowf at once dig- 
nified and sweetly humble, she departed. 
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The 1^7 Russell went forth from the palace, convinced 
in her own mind that her husband's life would not be spared ; 
and, more at peace than she had been for man;^ days, she 
could scarcely understand how with such a settled conviction 
she could be calm. But she began to see the gracious design 
of Him to whom she prayed so constantly, to prepare her 
Himself, by the strong supports and consolations of His 
grace^ for her heaviest trial. i 

- She entered her husband's cell with a firm step and un* 
troubled countenance, and told him herself, and at once, with 
a voice that Altered only as she began to speak, that, accord- 
ing to his expectation, her errand to Whitehall had been en- 
tirely useless. 

Still no possible and honourable way of saving him was 
left untried by her, and by their families and friends. Appli- 
cations were again made, but made in vain, to those who 
possessed, humanly speaking, the power o£ life and death. 
The Earl of Bedford was said to have offered a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, through the Duchess of Portsmouth, for his 
son's life ; but the unjust and cruel Government had deter- 
mined that he should be sacrificed. No words can describe, 
like those of Burnet, the tender love of Lord Russell to his 
wife, and the high and grateful estimation in which he held 
her. 

" Lord Russell expressed great joy in that magnanimity 
of spirit he saw in his wife, and said, the parting with her was 
the hardest thing he had to do, for he was afraid she would 
be hardly able to bear it : the concern about preserving him, 
he said, filled her mind so now, that it in some measure sup- 
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ported her; but when that would be over, he feared the 
quickness of her spirits would work all within her. 

'* The morning before he suffered, he said he wished his 
wife would give over beating every bush, and running so 
about for his preservation : (she was then making an attempt 
to gain a respite from Saturday till Monday, and that little 
&vour was denied her:) but when he considered that it 
would be some mitigation of her sorrow afterwards, that she { 

had left nothing undone that could have given any probable * ' 

hope, he acquiesced ; and, indeed, I never saw his heart so . 

near failing, as when he spake of her. Sometimes I saw a j 

tear in his eye, and he would turn about and presently change I 

the discourse. • * * ♦ ♦ 

He « « • * « 

He suffered his children, that were very young, and some | 

few of his friends, to take leave of him ; in which he main- ' | 

tained his constancy of temper, though he was a very fond 
father. At eleven o'clock on Friday evening, my lady left 
him : he kissed her four or five times ; and she kept her sor- 
row so within herself, that she gave him no disturbance at 
their parting. She suffered neither sob nor tear to escape 
her, but quietly, silently departed. After she was gone, he 
said, ' Now the bitterness of death was passed,' and ran out 
into a long discourse concerning her ; how great a blessing 
she had been to him ; and said what a misery it would have 
been, if she had not had that magnanimity of spirit, joined to 
her tenderness, as never to have desired him to do a base 
thing for the saving of his life." 

Soon after her husband's shameful execution, the Lady 
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Russell was called to take her place as comforter, at the bed- 
side of the venerated Countess of Bedford, the once lovely 
Lady Anne Carr ; who died of a broken heart at the death 
of her son, the Lord Russell. 
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THE SON AND HEIR. 



-" Now^ no more 



Must I grow proud upon our house's pride ; 
I rather, I, by most unheard-of crimes, 
Have backward tainted all their noble blood. 

* * * * 

My pride is cured, my hopes arc under clouds, 

I have no part in any good man's love. 

In all earth's pleasurea portion I have none, 

I fade and wither in my own esteem, 

This earth holds not alive so poor a thing as I am. — 

I was not always thus." 

Charles Lahb. 



[Some Passages Jrom the Journal of the Earl of A .] 

August \st^ 16 — , 
I DO heartily thank my God, that I have at last determined 
to write down in detail many circumstances connected with 
the event which has made my life on earth a state of shame 
and misery. I am a less wretched creature than 1 have been; 
but there is no rest for my wounded spirit, till it shall please 
my merciful God to take me from this world. I dare to hope 
that death will remove, with my poor rfiortal body, the load 
of guilt and anguish which now lieth heavy on my spirit. I 
found not this hope in myself; I knew not of it, till I read of 
One who washeth with his blood the guilty conscience ; who 
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with his searching Spirit visits the loathsome chambers of the 
heart ; and although His light showeth there sins long forgot- 
ten, or all unobserved till then, each one bearing a visible 
form and substance ; yet there is a peace which the world 
knoweth not, which cometh often where that purest light hath 
shined long. Do I dream *? or hath not this light, this sacred 
peace come into my sad heart? The light and peace are but 
from one Spirit ; but the nature of that Spirit is such, that, 
till He hath purged from the sight its dull and mortal mists, 
the soul seeth nothing but the dazzling brightness. Then 
gradually doth the light take unto itself a form, even that 
dove-like form which descended visibly on the head of our 
divine and holy Redeemer the man Christ Jesus. 

What I am about to write, I wish to be seen ; I would 
make my story a warning to others. I desire that my crime 
may be known, my memory execrated in this world, if by 
means of my example the remorse which I feel might be 
spared to another ; if the remembrance of my guilt might 
cool the boiling blood and stop the mad fury of some indi- 
vidual whose disposition may resemble mine. 

On leaving college, I went to travel on the Continent, and 
passed several years in the thoughtless and extravagant 
gaiety of the French court. My temper was always violent ; 
and I returned home one morning, long afler midnight, 
frantic with rage at some imaginary insult which I had 
received. My servMit endeavoured to speak to me as I 
entered the house, but I repulsed him violently, and rushed 
up to my room. I locked the door, and sat down instantly 
to write a challenge. My hand trembled so much that it 
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would not hold the pen ; I started up and paced the room : 
the pen was ag^in in mj hand, when I heard a low voice 
speaking earnestly at the door, entreating to be admitted. 
The voice was that of my Other's old and fiivourite servant. 
I opened the door to him. Hie old man looked upon me 
with a very sorrowful countenance, and I hastily demanded 
the reason of his appearance. He stared at me with surprise 
and spoke not : he walked to the table where I had sat down, 
and took from it a letter which in my rage I had not noticed. 
It announced to me the dangerous iUness of my father ; it 
was written by my mother, and intreatingly besought me 
Instantly to return to them. 

Before dawn I was far from Paris. My fiither^s residence 
was in the north of England ; I arrived there only in time to 
follow the corpse of that beloved parent to the grave. 

Immediately on my return from the funeral, my mother 
sent to me, requesting my attendance in her own apartment 
Traces of a deep-seated grief were fresh upon her fine 
countenance, but she received me with calm, seriousness. 
Love for her living child had struggled with her sorrow for 
the dead ; and she had chosen that hour to rouse me from the 
follies, from the sins of my past life. My mother was a 
superior woman. I felt, as I listened to her, the real dignity 
of a Christian matron's character. She won me by the 
truth, the affection, the gentleness of her words. She spoke 
plainly of my degrading conduct, but -she did not upbraid 
me. She set before me the new duties which I was called 
upon to perform. She said gravely, " I know you will not 
trifle with these duties. You ore not your own, my son; 
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you must not live to yourself; you profess the name of 
Christian, you can hold no higher profession. God hath said 
to each of us, * My son, give me thine heart.' Have >^u 
given your heart and its desires to God ? Can you be that 
pitiful creature — ^a half-Christian? I have spoken thus, be- 
cause I know that if you have clear ideas of the first great 
object of the Christian life, and strive to live to him who 
died for you, then will all relative duties be no longer lightly 
regarded. O, my son, God knows what I feel in speaking to 
you thus in my heaviest hour of affliction, and I can only 
speak as a feeble and perplexed woman ! I know not how to 
counsel you, but I do beseech you to think for yourself, and 
to pray earnestly in the Redeemer's name to your heavenly 
Father, for the wisdom 'and guidance you stand in need of. 
He will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him." 

Before I left my mother's presence, she spoke to me also 
on my master-passion — anger, mad ungovernable rage. She 
told me that even in the early years of my childhood, she had 
trembled at my anger — she confessed that she had dreaded 
to hear, while I was absent, that it had plunged me into 
some horrid crime. She knew not how just her fears had 
been ; for had not my father's death recalled me to England, 
I should probably have been the murderer of that thought 
less stripling who had unknowingly provoked me, and 
whom I was about to challenge to fight on the morning I left 
Paris.- 

My mother did not speak to me in vain. I determined 
to turn at once from my former ways, to regulate my conduct 
by the high and holy principles of the religion I professed, 
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and to reside on mj oym estate in habits of manlj and 
domestic simplicity. 

About three years after I had succeeded to the titles and 
possessions of my forefathers, I became the husband of the 
Lady Jane N— e, and I thought myself truly happy. Two 
years passed away, and every day endeared my sweet wife 
to my heart ; but I was not quite happy. We had no child. 
There was but one blessing I desired, and that one blessing 
seemed alone denied — ^the birth of a son. My thoughts, in 
all their wanderings, reverted to one hope — ^the birth of a 
son — ^an heir to the name, the rank, the estate of my family. 
When I knelt before God, I did not pray that he would teach 
me what to pray for; I did not entreat that his wisdom 
would direct me how to use what his goodness gave. No. I 
prayed as for my lifb, I prayed without ceasing, but I chose the 
blessing; I prayed for a son. My prayers were at last 
granted ; a son was bom to us — ^a beautiful, healthy boy. I 
thought myself perfectly happy. My delight was more than 
ever to live in the pleasant retirement of my own home, so 
that year after year passed away, and only settled me down 
more entirely in the habits of domestic life. My boy grew 
up to be a tall and healthy youdi ; his intellect was far beyond 
his years ; and I loved to make him my companion, as much 
from the charming freshness of his thoughts, as from the 
warmth of my attachment towards the child. I learned to 
wonder at the satisfaction I had once felt in mere worldly 
society, as I studied the character of my son. He was not 
without the faults which all children possess, which are rooted 
deep in human nature; but in all his &ult8, in his deceit, (and 
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what child is not taught deceit by his own heart ?) there was 
a charming awkwardness, and absence of all worldly trick, 
which appeared then very new to me. . I used all my efforts 
to prevent vice from becoming habitual to him. I strove to 
teach him the government of himself, by referring not only 
every action, but every thought, to one high and holy princi- 
ple of thinking and acting to God; and I strove to build up 
consistent habits on the foundation of holy principles. I was 
so anxious about my son, that I did not dare to treat his 
faults with a foolish indulgence. I taught him to know that 
I could punish, and that I would be obeyed ; yet he lived . 
with me, I think, in all confidence of speech and action, and 
seemed never so happy as when he sat at my feet, and asked 
me, in the eagerness of his happy fancies, more questions 
than I could in truth answer. But I cannot go on speaking 
thus of those joyous times which are gone for ever. I will 
turn to a darker subject — to myself. While I gave up my 
time, my thoughts, my soul's best energies to my child, I 
neglected myself the improvement of my own heart and its 
dispositions. This may seem strange and iniprobable to 
some. It may be imagined, that the habits of self discipline 
which I endeavoured to teach my son, would, in the teaching, 
have been learnt by myself] and that, in the search after 
sound wisdom for him, I must have turned up, as it were, 
many treasures needed by myself. It would be so in most 
instances, perchance ; it was not so in mine. The glory of 
God had not been my first wish when I prayed for a son. I 
had imposed on myself, in thinking that I acted, in the educa- 
tion of my child, upon that sacred principle. It was honour 
6 
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among men that I looked for. I ha<^ sought to make my son 
every thing that was excellent, but I had not sought to make 
myself fit for the work I undertook. My own natural faults 
had been suffered by me to grow, aks ! how unheeded, while 
I was watching over the heart of my child. Above all, the 
natural infirmity of my character — ^anger, violent outrageous 
anger, was at times the master, the tyrant over me. Too 
frequently had I corrected my child for the fault which he 
inherited from me; but how had I done so? When pas- 
sionately angry myself, I had punished my boy for want of 
temper. Could it be expected that Maurice would profit by 
my instructions, when my example too oflen belied my words? 
But I will pass at once to my guilt. 

My mother had given to Maurice a beautiful Arabian 
horse. I loved to encourage the boy in all manly exercises. 
While a mere child he rode with a grace and management 
which I have seldom seen surpassed by the best horsemen. 
How nobly would he bear himself, as, side by side, on our 
fleet horses, we flew over the open country ! Oflen, often do 
I behold in memory, his clear sparkling eyes glancing with 
intelligence; his feir brow contracted with that slight and 
peculiar frown which gives assurance that the mind shares in 
the smile of the lips. Often do I see before me the pqre 
glow flooding over his cheek, the waves of bright hair floating 
away upon the free wind. 

My boy loved his Araby courser, as all noble-spirited 
boys love a fevourite horse. He loved to dress, and to feed, 
and to caress the beautiful creature; and Selim knew his 
small gentle band, and would arch his sleek and shining neck 
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when the boy drew nigh, and turn his dark lustrous eye with 
a look like that of pleased recognition fhll on his master 
when he spoke. 

My child was about eleven years old at the time I must 
now speak of. He usually passed many hours of the morn- 
ing in the library with me. It was on the 17th of June, a 
lovely spring morning, Maurice had been very restless and 
inattentive to his books. The sunbeams dazzled his eyes, 
and the^ fresh breeze blew about his curling hair. His eyes 
turned frequently from his books to the open window. I 
saw that he was not in a studious mood, and desired him, 
with a grave look, to be more attentive. The boy removed 
his books, and sat down at a table far from the open window. 
I turned round an hour afler, from a volume which had 
abstracted all my thoughts from other subjects. The weather 
was very hot, and the poor child had fallen fast asleep. He 
started up at once when I spoke. I asked him if he could 
say his lesson? He replied, "Yes," and brought the book 
instantly; but he scarcely knew a word, and he seemed 
careless, and even indifferent. I blamed him, and he replied 
petulantly. I had given back the book to him, when a 
servant entered, and told me that a person was waiting my 
presence below. I desired the boy, with somewhat an angry 
tone, not to stir from the room till I returned, and then to 
let me hear him say his lesson perfectly. He promised to 
obey me. There is a* small closet opening from the library ; 
the window of this closet overlooks the stable-yard. Pro- 
bably, the dear child obeyed me in learning perfectly his 
lesson ; but I was detained long, and he went to the closet in 
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wliich 1 luii ali')\v»Ml him to keep the books belonging to 
himself. A bow and arrows, which I had lately given him, 
were there; [)orhaps the boy oould not resist looking on them; 
thoy were lying on the floor when I entered afterwards. 
From that closet Maurice heard the sound of a whip — he 
heard the quick and brutal strokes falling heavily. Spring- 
ing up, he ran to the window ; beneath, he saw one of the 
grooms beating, with savage cruelty, his beautiful and favour- 
ite little courser. The animal seemed almost maddened 
with the blows; and the child called out loudly to bid the 
man desist. At first the groom scarcely heeded him, and 
then smiling coldly at the indignant boy, told him that the 
beating w.as necessary, and that so young a gentleman could 
not understand how a horse should be managed. In vain did 
my child command the brutal fellow to stop. The man 
pretended not to hear him, and led the spirited creature 
farther from the window. Instantly the boy rushed from 
the room, and in a few moments was in the yard below. I 
entered the library shortly after my son had left it. The 
person who had detained me brought news' which had much 
disconcerted, nay, displeased me. I was in a very ill 
humour when I returned to the room where I had left 
V Maurice ; I looked vainly for him, and was very angry to 
perceive that my request had been disobeyed; the closet 
door was open ; I sought him there. While I wondered at 
his absence, I heard his voice loud fli anger. For some 
moments I gazed from the window in silence. Underneath 
stood the boy, holding with one hand the reins of his courser, 
who trembled all over, his fine coat and slender legs reeking 
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and streaming with sweat: in his other hand there was a 
horsewhip, with which the enraged boy Vas lashing the 
brutal groom. In a voice, of loud anger I called out. The 
child looked up ; and the man, who had before stood' with 
folded arras, and a smile of calm insolence on his face, now 
spoke with pretended mildness, more provoking to the child, 
but which then convinced me that Maurice was in fault. He 
spoke, but I silenced him, and commanded him to come up 
to me instantly. He came instantly, and stood before me 
yet panting with emotion, his face all flushed, and his eyes 
sparkling with passion. And again he would have spoken, 
but I would not hear. " Tell me, sir," I cried ; " answer me 
one question ; are you wright or wrong 1" " Right," the boy 
replied, proudly. He argued with me — my fury burst out. 
— ^Alas, I knew not what I did ; but I snatched the whip from 
his hand — I raised the heavy handle — I meant not to stiiike 
where I did. The blow fell with horrid force on his fair 
head. There was iron on the handle, and my child, my only 
son, dropped lifeless at my feet. Ere he fell, I was deadly 
cold, and the murderous weapon had dropped away from my 
hand. Stiffened with horror, I stood over him speechless, 
and rooted awhile to the spot. At last the groans of my 
despair brought others to me — ^the wretched groom was the 
first who came. — I knew no more, but fell in a fit beside the 
murdered child. 

When I woke up to a sense of what passed around me, I 
saw the sweet countenance of my wife bent over me with an 
expression of most anxious tenderness. She was wiping away 
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the tears from her eyes, and a faint smile passed over her 
face as she perceived my returning sense. 

I caught hold of her arm with a strong grasp, and lifted 
up my head ; but my eyes looked for the body of my child — 
it was not there. " Where is it ?" I cried ; " where is the 
body of my murdered boy f When I spoke the word 
"murdered," my wife shrieked — ^I was rushing out — -^he 
stopped me, and said, " He is not dead — ^he is alive." My 
heart melted within me, and tears rained from my eyes. 
My wife led me to the chamber where they had laid my 
child. He was alive, if such a state could be called life. 
Still his eyelids were closed ; still his cheeks, even his lips, 
were of a ghastly whiteness ; still his limbs were cold and mo- 
tionless. Tliey had undressed him, and my revered mother 
sat in silent grief beside his bed. When I came near she un- 
covered his feir chest, and placed my hand over his heart ; I 
felt a thick and languid beating there, but the pulse of his 
wrists and temples were scarcely perceptible. My mother 
spoke to me. " We have examined the poor child," said she, 
"be we find no wound, no bruise, no 'marks of violence. 
Whence is this dreadful stupor 1 No one can answer me." 
" I can answer you," I said ; " no one can answer but myself; 
I am the murderer of the child. In my hellish rage I struck 
his blessed head." — I did not see the face of my wife or my 
mother — as I spoke I hung my head ; but I felt my wife's 
hand drop from me ; I heard my mother's low, heart-breaking 
groan. I looked up, and saw my wife. She stood before me 
like a marble figure, rather than a creature of life ; yet her 
eyes were fixed on me, and her whole soul seemed to look 
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out in their gaze. " O my husband !" she cried out at length, 
" I see plainly in your face what you suffer. Blessed God, 
have mercy on him ! have mercy on him ! for he sufers more 
than we all. . His punishment is greater than he can bear !" 
She flung her arms around my neck : she strove to press me 
nearer to her bosom ; but I would have withdrawn myself 
from her embrace. " O do not shame me thus," I cried : 
" Remember, you must remember, that you are a mother." 
" I cannot forget that I am a wife, my husband," she replied, 
weeping. " No, no. I feel for you, and I must feel with you 
in every sorrow. How do I feel with you now, in this over- 
whelming affliction !" My mother had fallen on her knees - 
when I declared my guilt ; my "^ife drew towards her, and, 
rising up, she looked me in the face, " Henry," she said, in a 
feint deep voice, " I have been praying for you, for us all. 
My son, look not thus from me." As she was speaking, the 
surgeon of my household, who had been absent when they 
first sent for him, entered the chamber. My kind mother 
turned from me, and went at once with him to the bedside of 
the child. I perceived her intention to prevent my encoun- 
tering the surgeon. She should have concealed, at least for 
a while, her son's disgrace ; but I felt my horrid guilt too 
deeply to care about shame. Yet I could not choose but 
groan within me, to perceive the good man's stare, his re- 
treating shudder, while I described minutely the particulars 
of my conduct towards my poor boy. I stood beside him as 
he examined the head of my child. I saw him cut away the 
rich curls, and he pointed out to me a slight swelling beneath 
them ; but in vain did he strive to recover the lifeless form : 
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his efforts were, as those of my wife and mother had been, 

totally without success. For five days I sat by the bedside 

of my son, who remained, as at first, still in that death-like 

stupor, out gradually a faint life-like animation stole over 

him ; so gradually indeed, that he opened not his eyes till the 

evening of the fourth day, and even then he knew us not, and 

noticed nothing. Oh! few can imagine what my feelings 

were ! How my first faint hopes lived, and died, and lived 

again as the beating of his heart became more full and strong ; j 

as he first moved the small hand which I held in mine, and ' 

made an effort, a feeble, and, at first, a fruitless effort, to j 

stretch out his limbs. After he had imclosed his eyes, he 

I 
breathed, with the soft and regular respiration of a healthy 

person, and then slept for many hours. It was about noon, 

on the sixth day, that he awoke from that sleep. The sun ' 

. shone so full into the room, that I had partly closed the shut- | 

ters to shade his face. Some rays of sunshine pierced through 

the crevices of the shutter, and played upon the coverlet of 

his bed. My child's face was turned towards me, and I 

watched eagerly for the first gleam of expression there. He 

looked up, and then around him, without moving his head. 

My heart grew sick within me, as I beheld the smile which 

played over his face. He perceived the dancing sunbeam, 

and put his fingers softly in the streak of light, and took them 

away, and smiled again, with that strange and vacant smile. 

I spoke to him, and took his hand in my own ; but he had 

lost all memory of me, and saw nothing in my fiw5e to make 

him smile. He looked down on my trembling hand, and 

played with my fingers; and when he saw the ruby ring 
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"which I wore, he played with that, while the idiot smile came 
back to his once expressive, but now vacant countenance. 

My mother now led me from the room. I no longer re- 
fused to go. I felt that it was fit that I should " commune 
with my own heart, and in my chamber,^ and be still." — 
They judged rightly in leaving me to perfect solitude. The 
calm of my misery was a change like happiness to me. A 
deadness of every faculty, of all thought and feeling, fell on 
me like repose. When Jane came to me, I had. no thought 
to perceive her presence. She took my hands tenderly within 
hers, and sat down beside me on the floor. She lifted up my 
head from the boards, and supported it on her knees. 1 be- 
lieve she spoke to me many times without my replying. At 
last I heard her, and rose up at her entreaties. '' You are 
ill, your hands are burning, my beloved," she said : " Go to 
bed, I beseech you — you need rest." I did as she told me. 
She thought I slept that night, but the lids seemed tightened 
and drawn back from my burning eyeballs. All the next 
day I lay in the same hot and motionless state ; I cannot call 
it repose. For many days I did not rise from my bed. I 
began to give up every idea of exertion. 

My mother one morning came to my chamber. She sat 
down by my bedside, and spoke to me. I did not, could not 
care to notice her who spoke to me. My mother rose, and 
walked round to the other side of the bed, towards which my 
fece was turned. There she stood, and spoke again solemnly. 
" Henry," she said, " I command you to rise. Dare you to 
disobey your mother ] No more of this unmanly weakness. 
I must not speak in vain ; I have not needed to command be- 
6* 
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fore. My son, be yourself. Think of all the claims which 
this life has upon you : or rather, think of the first high claim 
of Heaven, and let that teach you to think of other duties, 
and to perform them ! Search your own heart. Probe it 
deeply. Shrink not Know your real situation in all its 
bearings. Changed as it is, face it like a man ; and seek the 
strength of God to support you. I speak the plain truth to 
you. Your child is an idiot. You must answer to God for 
your crime. You will be execrated by mankind, for your 
own hand struck the mind's life from him. These are harsh 
words, but you can bear them better than your own confused 
and agonizing thoughts. Rise up, and meet your trial. Tell 
me simply that you obey me, I will believe you, for you 
will not break your word to me." I replied immediately, 
rising up and saying, " I do promise to obey you. Within 
this hour I will meet you, determined to know my duties, 
and to perform them by the help of God." Oh ! with what 
a look did my noble mother regard me as I spoke. " God 
strengthen you and bless you," she said ; " I cannot now trust 
myself to say more." Her voice was feeble and trembling 
now, her lip quivered, and a bright flush spread over her thin, 
pale cheek : she bent down over me and kissed my forehead, 
and then departed. 

Within an hour from the time my mother left me, I went 
forth from my chamber with a firm step, determined again 
to enter upon the performance of my long neglected duties. 
I had descended the last step of the grand staircase, when I 
heard a laugh in the hall beyond. I knew there was but one 
who could then laugh so wildly : and too well I knew the 
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sound of the voice ; which broke out in sounds of wild mer- 
riment ere the laugh ceased. For some moments my i-eso- 
lution forsook me. I caught hold of the balustrade to support 
my trembling limbs, and repressed with a violent effort the 
groans which I felt bursting from my heart — ^I recovered 
myself) and walked into the hall. In the western oriel win- 
dow, whidi is opposite the door by which I entered, sat my 
beloved mother ; she lifted up her face from the large volume 
which lay on her knees, as my step sounded near ; her look 
was full of sweetness and tender love; the water stood in her 
eyes, but she did not speak. I passed on, but stopped again 
to gaze on those who now met my sight. In the centre of 
the hall stood my wife, leaning her cheek on her hand. She 
gazed upon her son with a smile, but tears all the while 
trickled down her sweet face. Maurice was at her feet, the 
floor around strewed over with playthings, the toys of his in- 
fancy, which he had for years thrown aside, but had discov- 
ered that very morning, and he turned from one to the other 
as if he saw them for the first time, and looked upon them all 
as treasures. An expression of rapturous silliness played 
over the boy^s features; but, alas! though nothing but a 
cheerful childishness was on his face, all the childlike bloom 
and roundness of that face were gone. The boy now looked 
indeed older by many years. The smiles on his thin lips 
seemed to struggle vainly with languor, and his heavy eye- 
lids were half closed, his cheeks and lips colourless, his whole 
form wasted away. My wife came to me, and embraced me; 
but Maurice noticed me not for many minutes. He looked 
up at me then, and, rising from the ground, walked towards 
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me. I dreaded that my mournful appearance would affright 
him, and I stood breathless with my fears. He surveyed me 
from head to foot, and came close to me, and looked up with 
pleased curiosity in my face, and then whistled as he walked 
back to his toys, whistled so loudly, that the shrill sound 
seemed to pierce through my brain. 



* Austmt the I5th. 

This day I have passed some hours with my poor boy. 
He is changed indeed. All his manliness of character is 
gone ; he has become timid and feeble as a delicate girl. He 
shrinks from all exertion, he dislikes bodily exercise. — ^The 
weather was so delightful this morning that I took Maurice 
out into the park ; he gazed round upon the sky, and the 
trees, and the grass, as if he had never looked upon them 
before. The boy wandered on -with me beyond the bounda- 
ries of the park into the forest ; he made me sit down with 
him on the bank of a narrow brook, and there he amused 
himself with plucking the little flowers that grew about in 
the grass, and flinging them into the water. As he sat there, 
I heard a&r off the sounds of huntsmen ; soon after a young 
stag came bounding over the hill before us, and crossed the 
stream within twenty yards of the spot where we sat. The 
heart of the boy would once have leaped within him to follow 
in the boldest daring of the chase ; but now he lifted up his 
head, and stared at the stag with a look of vacant astonish- 
ment. The whole hunt, with a full rush and cry of its noisy 
sport, came near. Up sprung the boy, all panting, and ghast- 
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ly with terror. " Make haste, make haste !" he cried out, as 
I rose ; " take me away !" he thre\^ his arms around me, and 
I felt the violent beating o f Jiis h eart as he clung to me. I 
would have hurried him away 5- 'but as the dogs and the 
huntsmen came up close to us, the boy lost all power of 
moving. I felt him hang heavily on me, and raising his face 
from my shoulder, I saw that he had fainted. I took him in 
my arms, and carried him along the banks of the stream till 
we were &r from the sight and sound of the chase ; and then 
I laid him on the grass, and bathed his face and hands with 
water. He recovered slowly, and lay for some minutes lean- 
ing his head upon my bosom, and weeping quietly ; his tears 
relieved him, and he fell asleep— I raised him again in my 
arms, and carried him still asleep to his chamber. 

August 19 th, 
My poor injured child loves me. I caiinot tell why, but 
for the last few days he has seemed happier with me than 
with any other person. He will even leave his mother to 
follow me. I feel as if my life were bound up in him ; and 
yet to look on him is to me a penance, at times almost too 
dreadful to be borne. How did he sit and smile to-day 
among the books, for whose knowledge his fine ardent mind 
once thirsted ! They are nothing to him now — he had been 
before amusing himself by watching the swallows which were 
flying and twittering about the windows. Taking up a book, 
I tried to read. Maurice left the window, and stood before 
the desk where he had been used to learn his lessons. He 
plaoed a book on the desk before him, and pretended to read : 
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he looked up, and our eyes met Again he bent his head 
oyer the volume : I had a faint hope that he was reallj read- 
ing; and, passing softly afitt^sSi^e room, I looked over his 
shoulder. The pages were tnrned upside down before him, 
and he smiled on me with his new, his idiot smile : he smiled 
so long, that I almost fdt as if he wished to give a meaning 
to his look, and mock the anguish which wrung my heart 

Aug, 20th. 
I had ordered the Arabian horse to be turned out, and 
this morning I took Maurice to the meadow where Selim was 
grazing. The little courser raised up its head as we ap- 
proached, and, recc^izing its master, came towards us. 
Maurice had not noticed the horse before, but then he retreat- 
ed fearMly, walking backwards. The sagacious animal still 
advanced, and turning quickly, the boy fled from him ; but 
the sportive creature still followed, cantering swiftly afler 
him. Mfkurice shrieked loudly like a terrified girl. Groan- 
ing with the heaviness of my grief, I drove away the once 
favourite horse of my poor idiot boy. 

^ Aug. 28th. 
Ah ! how is it that the simple occurrences of every pass- 
ing day now bring with them some trial to my troubled 
soul ? One moment of ungovemed rage hath poisoned the 
cup of human existence to me. It might be supposed that 
little circumstances would not be felt by one whose whole 
mind is engrossed by one overwhelming affliction, whose 
whole life is but one thought of mingled remorse and degra- 
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datioD. I am ever watchful for great trials, but my feelings 
are no longer deadened ; every nerve is trembling alive, and 
quivers with thrilling agony even beneath a breath. Yester^ 

day, my wife having occasion to go to D m, ordered the 

coach ; she did not intend to take Maurice with her, but the 
poor boy, when from the window of the hall he saw her 
enter the coach, ran quickly to the door, and was seated by 
her side ere we could stop him. She gently entreated him 
to return to my mother, who stood in the porch also 
beseeching him; but he refused steadily, without speaking, 
only clasping his mother's arm, and slowly shaking his head ; 
then he wept in so piteous a manner, that they left off speak- 
ing to him, and the coachman drove away, I riding beside 

the coach. My horse lost a shoe just as I entered D m. 

I therefore dismounted ; and leaving the horse in the care of 
my groom, walked into the town, refusing my wife's invita- 
tion to take a seat in the coach, for I had some business to 
transact, (as well as herself,) which might have detained us 
longer than we wished. While I was in a shop there, two 
women entered, one of whom was speaking in loud and in- 
dignant tones. Seeing the master of the shop engaged in 
serving me, they remained standing at the door, waiting his 
leisure. 

These women were strangers to me ; but I heard myself 
named, and then could not avoid listening to their words. 

" I saw his poor silly face," said one of them ; " I stood by 
the coach ere now, and saw him press his lips and flatten his 
nose against the window of the coach ; and then he drew faces 
with his thin fingers in the mist which he had breathed upon 
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the glass. I wished to see the sickly child, for they say he 
can^t live long, since the horrid Either gave him that blow on 
the head. I got one to point out the coach to me, and in it, 
sure enough, I soon saw the poor boy. My lady, his mother, 
looks half broken-hearted ; no one could mistake the one or 

the other. That Lord A must be a sad brute ! Ah ! here 

comes the coach,*' she continued, " th^y have let down the 
glass. See how he leans down his cheek upon the top of the 
door, and looks out sideways just as a babe would do. Ah, 
poor lad ! sure enough he won't live : he is wasted away to 
nothing but skin and bone. Now I don't know what to call 
his father but a murderer." 

This was too much. I had for some little time scarcely 
heeded the man who was attending to me : I looked up and | 

beheld his face, all expressive of sincerest pity, turned full ' 

upon me; he would have spoken, but my glance stopped 
him. I drew my hat over my eyes, and walked towards the | 

door, but as I advanced the voice of the other woman met 
my ear; she also pronounced my name, but with all that j 

tenderness and balm-like sympathy which only dwells in 
womanhood. I cannot remember her words, but the tone ' j 

went at once to my heart and quite overset me. I walked ' 

out of the shop. weeping aloud.' 



Sunday^ Sept 7th. 
I have just returned from divine service in the chapel 
attached to my house. While the chaplain was reading the 
psalm, Maurice walked softly down the aisle and entered my 
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pew. He stood before me with his eyes fixed on my face. 
Whenever I raised my eyes, I met that fixed but vaeant gaze. 
My heart melted within me, and I felt tears rush into my 
eyes — ^his sweet but vacant look must often be present with 
me — it seemed to appeal to me, it seemed to ask for my 
prayers. Guilty as I am, I dared to think so ! — It must be 
to all an affecting sight to see an idiot in the house of God. 
It must be a rebuke to hardened hearts, to hearts too cold 
and careless, to worship there ; it must be a rebuke to know 
that one heart is not unwilling, but unable to pray. Bitterly 
I felt this as I looked upon my child. He stood before me, 
a rebuke to all the coldness and carelessness which had ever 
mingled with my prayers. His vacant features seemed to 
say — " You have a mind whose powers are not confused — 
you have a heart to feel, to pray, to praise, and to bless God. 
The means of grace are daily given to you, the hope of glory 
is daily visible to you." O God ! my child stood before me 
as a more awful rebuke, as a rebuke sent from Thee ! Did 
not his vacant look say also, " Look upon the wreck which 
your dreadfiil passions have mad^ ! Think upon what I was ! 
— ^Think upon what I am !" With a broken heart I listened 
to the words of life ; for while I listened, my poor idiot child 
leaned upon me, and seemed to listen too — when I bowed 
my head at the name of Jesus the poor boy bowed his. 
They all knelt down ; but just then I was lost in the thought- 
fulness of my despair: my son clasped my hand, and when 
I looked round I perceived that we alone were standing in 
the midst of the congregation. He looked me earnestly in 
the face, and kneeling down, he tried to pull me to kneel 
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beside him. He seemed to invite me to pray for him ; I did 
&il on my knees to pray for him, and for myself; and I rose 
up, hoping that, for my Saviour's sake, my prayers were 
heard : and trusting that our heavenly Father feedeth my 
helpless child -with spiritual food that we know not o£ 



l^Written severed yean after the foregoing Journal by the 

Counteee of A ^ and given by her with the Journal to 

the young Earl of A ^.] 

My beloved child! I might have hesitated whether I 
should put into your hands the accompanying journal, kept 
by your honoured father at one melancholy period of his life, 
had he not desired me to do so. You are the child of many 
prayers, my Henry ; and great care and attention has been 
paid to the education of your soul. But I am about to speak 
of your father. I think I never saw so wise, so good, so 
gentle a being as he was for many years before his death. 
You will doubtless be astonished to hear the account that he 
has written of himself when your elder brother, he whom 
you never saw, was his companion and pupil. Poor Maurice 
died .about two years before your birth. As I knew you 
would be anxious to hear something more of your father's 
history than what he has himself written down, I refer you to 
the following narrative. 



The first time I saw your father was at court. I was at 
that time one of the maids of honour to the lovely Henrietta 
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Maria. She had heard I was an orphan, and in a situation 
where I greatly needed protection, and she sent for me, and 
kept me constantly near her person. Your father had made 
his appearance at court that day for the first time. He had 
then just been presented to the queen, but he had been 
acquainted with her some years before, when residing in 

France. The mother of the Earl of A , your venerable 

grandmother, was one of the party at Whitehall that evening, 
and it was while conversing with her, (for I had been long 
honoured with her friendship,) that the queen brought up the 

young Lord A , and introduced him to me. I thought I 

had never seen so nol^e-looking a person. There was a 
slight haughtiness in the expression of his countenance, which 
gave way, however, to perfect sweetness and gentleness 
when he began to converse with me. About a year after my 

first acquaintance with Lord A , he made proposals of 

marriage to me, and I thought myself the happiest of women 
when I became his wife. 



My dear husband, before our marriage, had frankly con- 
fessed to me his besetting temptation, and sometimes (I may 
honestly say, not very firequently,) I was shocked to see him 
fearfiiUy overcome by violent rage. Never, } can declare, 
towards myself, or his revered mother ; indeed the gentleness 
and manliness of his behaviour to women was remarkable. 
After the fit of passion was over, his remorse and self- 
accusation were deeply affecting, and he did not fail to make 
reparation by every means in his power; above all, by 
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entreating the fiirgiveness of the person he had offended, 
with grief and humility. I fear he was too well satisfied 
with his own willingness to make amends, and confess his 
&ult, (at least in his latter years he used to say so,) and that 
he did not therefore set himself to work in right earnest to 
shun the occasion of falling, he did not sufficiently set him- 
self to watch and to pray against the first surprises of the 
tempter. The very virtue of being deeply grieved after the 
commission of a sin, may thus settle down into a bad habit, 
and be made an aggravation of the sin by leading us to trifle 
with that to which no quarter should be given. 

It will never do to cut off the branches where it is 
necessary to get rid of the cursed tree altogether : w^e well 
know who has said, *^ the axe must be laid to the root of the 
tree." 

At last the time of affliction came upon us — ^no words of 
mine can ever describe to you the change that suddenly fell 
upon the family. It seemed as if, in the midst of the cheer- 
ful brightness of sunshine, a dark and lurid fog had spread 
over everything; the house, the servants, ourselves, were 
deadened into gloom and wretchedness. Much as I grieved 
over my sweet Maurice, I could not help feeling even a 
deeper sympathy for the agony of your miserable father. 
For a long' time I feared that he would become insane, and 
that thus two of the dearest objects under heaven to my 
beloved mother and myself, would be lost to us. Alas ! that 
affliction would have been heavy indeed ! My poor husband 
would not then have been spared to seek repentance and 
forgiveness at the foot of the cross I That would have been 
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I 



I indeed a bitter cup for us ! I do not dwell on any particu- 
lars during the period of your father's journal. I could 
perhaps relate many circumstances quite as affecting of my 
fair and gentle Maurice, for &ir and gentle as a girl he had 
become ; the bud of manly promise both in his intellect and 
person was blighted for ever in this world. The health of 
Maurice was very delicate, and our physician, thinking that 
bracing sea-air might be of great benefit to him, we went to 
a pleasant house belonging to my brother-in-law, Sir Philip 
L , on the north Devon coast. Maurice seemed to de- 
rive great benefit from sea-breezes; indeed, the change of 
scene was good for all of us. 

We passed the chief part of our time on the sea*shore, and 
it happened one civening, as it had several times before, that 
the soft fresh air tempted us to stay longer- than we intended 
in the little secluded bay, which was our favourite resort. 
The sands were unusually broad and firm in that spot, and 
therewere several pleasant shady caverns among the rocks 
to which we were accustomed to bring our work and books, 
and sit there for hours. 

Maurice was always in high spirits when we took him to 
that little bay, and seeing the delight it gave him, we at last 
got into the daily habit of going thither. And Maurice 
would seem never tired of amusing himself with the shells 
and shining pebbles he collected ; and in many childish ways 
that delighted him, but were deeply affecting to us, being as 
silly as they were innocent. 

As I was -saying, we were often led to forget time, and 
remain longer than we intended in that little lonely bay. 
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llius it often happened^ that when we came to the point 
which it was necessary to turn in our way home, where the 
rocks stood out in a bold promontory towards the sea, we 
found the tide coming in so fast, that it was impossible to 
advance, and we were obliged to retrace our steps with all 
possible haste. On these occasions we had to climb a steep 
and winding path over the rock, and to pass through a little 
fishing village about a mile from our residence. 

One pleasant evening, when we had been obliged to return 
home by the longer way on account of the tide, we were 
scarcely in sight of the village before a storm, which had 
suddenly come up from the west, began to threaten us. I 
felt that the few -large heavy drops which generally usher in 
a torrent of rain had begun to fall, and I instantly proposed 
our seeking shelter in a cottage that stood in the outskirts of 
the village. Your father, Maurice, and myself, (your dear 
grandmother was not of our party that day,) ran as fast as 
we could, laughing, to the cottage. Maurice endeavoured to 
outrun us, but we all reached our shelter about the same 
time, and just as the storm poured down in all its violence. 
A pleasing and delicate looking girl, about thirteen years of 
age, was walking up and down the cottage as we entered, 
singing to and soothing a little wailing baby in h^ arms, 
and on my asking permission to remain there till the storm 
had abated, she said that we were kindly welcome. For some 
little time afler our entering the cottage, I was occupied in 
attending to Maurice, fearing he might take cold. At length, 
on looking round the cottage, and seeing no one but the girl 
and the little sick baby, I asked if she had not a mother ? She 
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replied very simply, " No, I have not a mother now. 1 had 
a dear, dear mother !" and the tears of the little girl fell fast. 
" Where is she now^" I asked. " O, in heaven, I hope and 
trust ! but to-day is her burying, and they are all gone to it, 
and I am left to take care of the baby and the house." 
"You don't look well," I said to the girl; "and the baby !" 
As I spoke, I drew near, and I saw for the first time the 
in&nt's face. " Why, what is the matter with the baby 1" 
" 'Us the bad fever," said the girl ; " mother died of it, and 
my brother Charles, and I was given over with it, and now 
they say dear baby is going fast." Alas ! the fever was the 
worst kin^ of typhus, and though neither your father nor I 
caught it, poor Maurice fell sick witJi it a few days after our 
going to the cottage ! All that medical skill could do was, I 
think, done for him; but it pleased God to take the dear 
child to himself, and we endeavoured to resign him without 
a murmur ; yet, I think, our poor Maurice was even dearer 
to our hearts in his imbecile state than before. There was 
one sweet comfort vouchsafed to us in this affliction — the 
wonderful love of the poor dying child towards his miserable 
father. This love seemed to increase as he drew nearer 
death. He would even wail and fret when he was away, but 
the moment he returned and sat down by the bedside, Mau- 
rice would put his thin hand into his father!^ and look up at 
him from under his heavy eyelids, and then seem perfectly 
satisfied, and lie with a smile on his lips for hours. 

His grandmother and myself saw the delight this afforded 
to your dear father, and we purposely withdrew ourselves as 
much as possible (thou^ it was a sore trial to do so) from 
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Attending on our sweet child. His father, indeed, performed 
the most menial offices about him ; even when his bed was 
made he was always lifted out by his father, and lay often 
with his arms thrown round his neck, till the fresh clean 
linen was laid on the bed to receive his slight and wasted 
frame. With his hand clasped in his father's, and the smile 
on his lips, he at last sunk to sleep to wake no more on this 
side the grave; and though his father knew he was gone, he 
continued kneeling for a long while with the lifeless, hand in 
his. We found him, after he had closed the eyes of his 
beloved child, kneeling thus by the bedside, with the small 
dead hand clasped in his. 

He rose up, however, at our entreaty, with great mildness 
and consented to retire to rest He was, indeed, almost 
worn out with anxiety and continued watching; for, from. the. 
beginning of Maurice's illness till his departure, his father 
had never quitted his bedside for more than an hour. 

About a month after the death of our sweet Maurice, we 
went to reside for a time in Wales, at the desire of my hus- 
band's rdrered mother. The small but ancient castle of 

C belonged to her in her own right, and it had been 

settled on her at her marriage as her jointure house. However, 
as we were ever a united family, she had never gone thither, 
but kindly consented to remain with her son and daughter 
after their marriage. She was now very urgent with us that 

we should all retire for a while to C Castle, chiefly, as 

she confessed to me, to induce her mournful son to delay his 
return to his own house, the scene of his misery and guilt. 
She also felt that in the troubled times that had fallen upon 
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Sngland, we might find a more quiet and secure retreat in 

Wales than at our stately residence in shire. 

I was as anxious as herself to go thither, and leaving our 
house in the care of our good house-steward Humphreys, 
with strict charge to see to the wants of the tenantry and 
others in the neighbourhood, and with full power to provide, 
that they mi^t be no losers by the absence of the family 

from among them, we departed forthwith to C Castle. 

There, in a retirement almost unbroken, we resided for 
nearly four years. There your sister Henrietta, and after- 
wards you, my Henry, were born. Such a happiness was, 
indeed, beyond our expectation! You may imagine the 
delight of your father when the loss of his Maurice was thus 
doubly supplied to him ! I rejoiced the more when I saw 
that, while the heart of your father overflowed with gratitude 
to God for his goodness, he became still more humble, still 
more penitent for his sin. He often spoke, to me of the 
astonishing mercy of the Lord our God to him : " I cannot 
refuse the comfort thus offered me," he would say; "but 
pray for me, my dear wife, that I may be kept in flie lowest 
seat of humility. These mercies soften my heart; they 
teach me to see my own utter unworthiness more clearly than 
I should have done, had the severest punishment come in 
their place. They teach me to see my sin in darker charac- 
ters against the awful holiness and righteousness of God, and 
to cry with David, ' Against Thee only have I sinned, and 
done this evil in Thy sight ;' and yet they sweetly encourage 
me to lift up my despairing head, and praise Him whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, but as far beyond them as 
7 
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the heavens are higher than the earth." Still notwithstand- 
ing the deep inward peace of mind that he was gradually 
acquiring, your beloved father was always a melancholy, 
silent man, and more occupied with the mysterious world 
within him, than with anything in this outer world. 

You cannot remember the day, my Henry, for, though 
present, you were a litle unconscious infant, in which the 
sweet domestic retirement of our home at C- — Castle 
began to be broken up. 

We were all together in a pleasant bower at the end of 
one of the garden-terraces. Henrietta was in her father's 
arms, smiling, and stretching forth her little hands, eager to 
reach the clusters of purpling grapes that hung down through 
the trellis and the green leaves above our heads ; and you 
were looking at your sister, and clapping your little hands, 
and throwing back your head, and laughing and crowing with 
delight. The bell at the postern rang viol^tly. A packet 
was delivered to your Other's hands by your favourite, 
William Humphreys. His micle had sent him off express 

from H House, deeming it to contain papers of impw- 

tanoe. The house-steward himself had written a few words, 
to say that a noble gentleman, who was crossing the country 
with a small troop of horse, had left the packet under strict 
charge that it should be forwarded with all due speed to the 

Earl of A ; and in the end of his letter he spoke of his 

nephew William as one in whom he might place a confident 
trust. The packet contained a short letter in the king's hand- 
writing to your father, asking him as a friend, rather than 
urging him as a monarch, to take up arms in his defence, and 
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eBclosing the commission of a regiment in his service. 
There was also a billet from my former gracious mistress 
Henrietta Maria, addressed jointly to your grandmother and 
myself, beseeching us with many moving words to befriend 
the cjuse of her husband and our king. For some little 
time after the letters were read, a thoughtful pause prevailed; 
it was broken by our little Henrietta stroking her delicate 
hand over her father's eyes and face, down which the tears 
-were streaming, and pressing her ivory cheek and then her 
lips to his face, and fondling him, and saying : " Poor, poor 
papa ! Poor papa ! Don't cry, my own papa !" 



Your father had not been gone many days when a wife's 
affection urged me to put in execution a plan which had 
much occupied my mind since his departure. Your grand- 
. mother opposed it, but in so faint a manner, and embraced 
and blessed me so frequently and so tenderly, when I 
quitted her, that I could see she loved and approved me. 
I determined to wean my infant, yourself, dear Henry, and 
follow my husband to the seat of war, and to take up my 
Abode from time to time within as short a distance as possi- 
ble of the royal forces, that in case of any sad mishap I 
might go to him at once. William Humphreys had been 
left with us in Wales; your father taking only his own 
personal servant with him. To William I confided my 
intention, and set off at length attended by him. We 
reached Oxford, where the court then wa% by easy stages ; 
and there seeking an interview with the queen, I was in- 
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Ibrmed of the movements of the king^s forces. I was 
staying at the house of some friends, within a short dis- 
tance of the town of Newbury, when the battle of Newbury 
was fought I have often wondered at the calm and fearless 
spirit I was enabled to possess during those days of dismay 
and danger ; bat I confess after the first sound of the can- 
non, and the first sight of the bristled and gleaming arms, 
I was borne up by a cool presence of mind that seldom 
forsook me. I believe, after all, that the secret of my 
courage was, that my husband was in danger, and as I 
would gladly have died with him, the thought that he was 
near me absorbed all my fears for mysel£ 



On the evening of the 17th of September, William Hum- 
phreys was about to leave me ; he had expressed a wish to 
be near his master in the fight that would probably take 
place on the following day, and his wish agreed so entirely 
with mine, that I could not bear to prevent him from going. 
He promised, if alive, to be with me as soon as the event 
of the battle should be decided. Just as he was going, it 
occurred to me that I might never see my husband again, 
if I did not see him that evening, and after a little hesita- 
tion, I told William I should accompany him at once to my 
husband's quarters in Newbury. I saw that our faithful 
William thought me over rash, but I paid no heed to his 
hints, and overruled his advice, and went. 

The forces of the parliament, commanded by the Earl 
of Essex, were on the opposite side .of the town, and lifter 
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a few risks and adventures we reached the town in safety. 
I must not forget to tell you, that I had borrowed a dress 
of one of the serving maids in the family where I was 
staying, and as I entered the town with my linsey-woolsey 
petticoat, and dark cloak, and close hood, and saw how 
little attention I attracted, I became more at my ease than 
I had supposed it possible to be. I had set off with the 
determination of seeking an interview with my beloved 
husband, but as I thought it quietly over, I decided that I 
would give up my selfish gratification lest I should unman 
him by the surprise of seeing ■ me, and by the anxiety he 
would feel for my safety so near the seat of war. The 
tent in which my husband lodged was in a small open 
space in the outskirts of the town. William Humphreys 
said a few words to the sentinel that was pacing up and 
down before the tent. The man replied in a good-hu- 
moured voice, but I could not hear the words he spoke. 
I found that my husband was not in his tent, but expected 
to return from some conference at head-quarters, every 
moment. 

It was now quite dark, and with the help of William, 
and the sentinel, who I found out afterwards was a tenant 

of ours, and knew me to be Lady A , a place was 

found where I could see him without being discovered, 
my husband's absence happily favouring this. A hole was 
made' with the sentinel's bayonet through the canvass of 
the tent, and I took my station in a dark and shadowy 
corner, where no passer-by could possibly discover me. 
I was sitting there on a low bench, half lost in thought. 
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when the delightful tones of the voice I loved best in the 
world made me start up-— delightful indeed they were — 
for many years I had not heard them sound so cheerfully, 
and they were heard close to me. I rose up, and through 
the aperture that had been made, I could see plainly all 
that passed within the tent My husband had just entered. 
His arm was linked in that of the young and gallant Lord 
Sunderland, who fell in that battle of Newbury. The 
bright animation of his countenance, the firmness of his 
tread, the splendour and gracefulness of his martial dress, 
all astonished and delighted me. 

His brave companion took leave of him after a few words 
as to the disposition of their troops; and, as he departed, 
William Humphreys made his appearance. My husband 
had thrown himself on a seat, and was looking down on the 
dial of his watch with attention, as if making some calcular 
tion, but when he saw William he sprang up with a loud 
exclamation of joy. Eager and hurried were the questions 
he put to him about the dear ones he had left behind, and 
when William had delivered the letter I had written to him, 
and still determined to send, he took off his hat with as much 
gallant courteousness as if I had been present, and threw 
down on the table, first one, and then the other of his high- 
topped leathern gloves, and then raising the letter with both 
his uncovered hands to his lips, kissed it repeatedly. I had 
nearly forgotten my firm resolution, and when I saw the dar- 
ling husband of my youth, and the father of my children, so 
very near to me, and thought, perhaps this is the last tin 
shall see him thus, perhaps at this time to-morrow, thos 
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animated eyes will be dim and closed in death, that manlj 
graceful frame will be rolled stiflf and mangled in the blood- 
stained sand of the horrid battle-field, it was with tears of 
agony my better judgment conquered. 



I saw him sit down to write, and as he wrote, the tears 
fell from his dear eyes upon the paper. I saw him with his 
sword cut off a shining lock of his dark hair and enclose it in 
the letter. — ^At last Humphreys was 'dismissed for the night, 
with the letter just written, and another packet, written, I 
heard my husband say, that very day. He was lefk alone, 
and William Humphreys came round to me, but I made 
signs to him as well as I could, coming out a few paces from 
the shadowed comer where I stood, to let me remain a short 
time longer. I returned to my station. My husband had 
placed a Bible on the table. It was open, and against it was 
standing a miniature picture. The light of the lamp fell full 
upon it, indeed he moved it, that it might be better seen by 
himself I saw then for the first time the portraits in one 
miniature (the miniature which accompanies these papers) of 
your father and his beloved Maurice.* An affecting picture 
it indeed is ! — judge how affecting to me on that trying night ! 
He knelt down, and his eyes were fixed on the picture, and 
• then raised towards Heaven, and his lips moved in prayer. 

* The picture represents the Earl of A holding in his hand the 

short thick handle of a hunting-whip, without the thong, and beside 

him stands with shrinking eyes his first-born son, Maurice, Lord R , 

a pale and delicate youth, with his dark brown hair falling in curls 
to his shoulder& 
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I knew as well as if I had beard tlie words, that he was ham- 
blj asking fbrgir^iess and repentance for that miserable 
crime he had committed. I could not resist kneeling too, and 
I trust the prayers of our united qpirits went up together to 
the throne of grace. 

The next morning I was walking at an early hour with 

Emilie N j one of the fiunily among whom I was then a 

welcome visitor, in the gardens behind the house, when the 
sound of the cannon burst upon us. We stood mute and 
trembling for some minutes, clasping one another's hands, for 
she too had one very dear to her, her eldest brother, in that 
fight of Newbury. However, we soon recovered ourselves, 
and even dared to venture into a grove of firs on the sloping 
groimd immediately above the garden. This grove was 
enclosed with a continuation of the same wall that surrounded 
the garden, and in the centre of it was an artificial mount, 
with a summer-house on the Uyp, We hastened thither, and 
were enabled to see the volumes of thick smoke that rolled 
along the plain beneath us, and even the red, silent flashes of 
flame that preceded the report of the cannon. That part of 
the landscape was for a while indistinct and dim, under a 
mass of dusky clouds, while some quiet green fields, at a 
much farther distance, with the sheep feeding in them, and a 
little village spire, were distinctly seen. Suddenly, however, 
the whole mass of clouds shifl^d and dispersed, and a burst 
of sunshine revealed full before us the stirring, glittering field 
of war. How bright and beautiful the sight was, «s a mere 
distant sight! "Alas!" said my companion, after gazing 
upon it for some time ; " how dreadful it is to know that all 
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yon glorious display is the stern and determined preparation 
for ragB, and blood, and carnage, and the gaping tomb ! that 
those who are met together in such shining ranks, will not 
part again till the death-groans and death-throes of perhaps 
half the number have been witnessed on that very spot !" I 
listened to her, but I was too anxious, too wretched, to 
moralize on the subject then : — " Kneel down with me, dear 
Emille ! " I said, " I cannot be at rest in any way, till, with 
that dreadful sight full before my eyes, we have called upon 
the God of the whole earth to have mercy on those stern and 
furious armies, and on ourselves, and on wretched wives, and 
mothers, and sisters like ourselves; till we have called on 
Jesus the Prince of Peace, to send not legions of angels, a.s 
he could at a word, to scatter those mad armies, but the dove- 
like, comforting spirit of love, to change the heart of stone 
and the thirst of blood within the bosom of each revenge&l 
man." 

All that day the firing continued, and ceased only with 
the darkness of the night Every hour we expected that our 
silent abode would have been invaded by armed troops, but 
our fears were not realised, and about eleven o'clock, news 
was brought us, that the victory had seemed yet undecided 
as dark night closed in. This news was sent by the son of 
the house where I was staying, but no tidings came to me of 
my beloved husband. I sat sick at heart and waiting in vain 
till daybreak, and then I hastened to the summer»house, in 
the grove of firs behind the garden. I remained there for 
some hours after sunrise, and while there, I saw an immense 

« body of men march away in the direction of Beading. I 

7* 
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wilked back to the house to communicate what I had seen, 
and there found the people of the house talking with some 
countrymen, who had told them in passing, that Essex and 
his army were retreating, it was supposed, in their way to 
London. Surely, I thought, I shall now hear something of 
my beloved husband ; but vainly did I look fi>r my fidlhfhl 
and trustworthy William Humphreys ; the time was counted 
by me almost minute by minute, but he did not come. 

At last I could bear it no longer. ** Let the worst come 
to me," I sud to my kind fiiends, '^I must encounter IL" 
They offered me a pony, and one of their servants, and I was 
soon in safety, and in the midst of the king's troopsi Hor- 
ror-strudc, but lull of anxious hopes and fears, I wand^ed 
over the scene of carnage, but could hear and see nothing of 
my husband and William Humphreys. I had gone to the 
spot where the chief ^icounter had taken place, by the advice 
of the servant who attended me, and there, as we were quit- 
ting the ground, we were told that Lord A had been 

taken prisoner, and was doubtless some way on the road to 
Lond<». This intelligence was almost as bad as any I could 
have heard ; my heart misgave me as I thought what was 
likely to be the fete of a prisoner of rank when taken by the 
enemy. Before I could detomine on what course of conduct 
I should now pursue, it occurred to me that I ought to visit 
his tent and possess myself of any papers and other effects 
that he had left there. The spot was dose at hand, and I 
went thither inunediately. When I entered the tent, I feund 
there the sentinel whom I had seen the night before. He 
told me that he had been sent to keep guard there within fhe 
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last few minutes by William Humphreys, and, he added, that 
your &ther had been retaken, but smce his deliverance most 
treacherously wounded, and was then lying on a knoll of 
grass to which he directed me near the town. The servant 
that attended me knew the spot perfectly, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour I was kneeling beside my beloved but 
expiring husband. Before I proceed to speak of his last mo- 
ments, let me give you the account that I received from Wil- 
liam Humphreys, and other eye-witnesses, of what happened 

to Lord A : 

Your father, after pursuing the enemy that morning for 
some distance, committed his troop to the officer below him, 
— a veteran of tried valour and character — and accompanied 
only by William Humphreys, (who had told him, since the 
battle, that I was in the immediate neighbourhood,) was on 
his way to the house of my kind friends. — Suddenly, while 
they were leisurely riding through a little wood, where the 
path was so narrow that they were obliged to pass singly 
along it, a small company of ^ the enemy which lay hid there, 
having been out of the way in search of plunder when the 
body of the troops had marched that morning, sprung upon 
them, and almost as soon as they were aware of their pre- 
sence, they were taken prisoners. By a strange occurrence 
the leader of the party, a subaltern officer, was a man of our 
county, and well known to my husband, having been brought 
before him many, years before when he acted as a magistrate, 
foi; bad doings of various kinds. He had taken a great dis- 
like to Lord A , partly because he had been the moans 

of bringing him to justice, and partly because your father 
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had aUowed hb then haughty and violent spirit to displaj 
itael^ in reply to the insulting conduct of the man wh^i com 
mitted for trial. This all had happened before the birth of 
Maurice. 

The delight of the fellow in making such a prisoner as the 

Earl of A was very great^ and he was. induced in the 

confidence of his good fortune, to change his former plan of 
remaining in the wood with his small party till night&U, 
when he had intended to rejoin the parliament forces. He 
did not like to run the risk of keeping his prisoner in the 
wood so near the king's troops, and accordingly he stole forth 
with great caution, and knowing the country well, was taking 
a circuitous route towards Reading, when the young and gal- 
lant Lord R , returning from his pursuit of the enemy 

with a straggling troop, met with the party, and, though less 
by a man or two, attacked them at once, and afler some 
obstinate and hard fighting, killed or took prisoners the whole 
party. The rage of the leader, they told me, was quite 
dreadful to behold. He was a man of very bad temper, and 
noted for the fearfully abusive virulence of his tongue when 
enraged. 

As your fitther and Lord R rode along side by side 

conversing'together, this man came up as close to them as he 
was permitted, and in a loud voice began to upbraid your 
father. He asked after his son; and heir, and begge^to know 
if he carried with him to battle an iron-headed whip-handle 1 
And then he turned to the soldiers, and told them that they 
should hear from him the history and character of one of the 
king's captains; and saying so, he entered into a detailed 
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description, in a tone of assumed indignation, of the circum- 
stances connected with the dreadful blow which Maurice had 
received. All the time your father answered not a word. 
William Humphreys, who had stepped forward to silence the 
man, but in vain, observed your father's cheek flush once or 
twice, and saw him bite his nether lip : also, he paused in his 

discourse with Lord R-; , as if his attention was called, in 

spite of himself^ to the charges brought against him. Still 
he answered not a word. On this the man, finding that he 
had &iled to provoke him, and that no notice was taken by 
any present of his cruel attack, poured forth a fresh volley, 
and he did not confine himself to the truth, but made such , 
exaggerations and added so many &lsehoods, that from his 
account your &ther must have appeared a monster of infamy. 
This was doubtless very hard to bear, but he was enabled to 
bear it patiently and meekly. "He bore it like a lamb," 
was the expression of William Humphreys. The rest of the 
party were at last provoked beyond all endurance. Several 
attempted to silence him, and at last one spirited young fellow 
rode up to your father with a cocked pistol in his. hand, and 
red with anger, cried, "Allow me, my lord, to silence that 
foul-mouthed knave 1 a bullet or two will have more weight 
with him than our words." Your fiither took the pistol 
gently from his hand, and uncocking it, with a grave look, he 
returned it. He then rode back a few paces, and turning 
towards the troop, said, " I do beseech you, gentlemen, to let 
this man speak ; though he has added some misstatements, 1 
would fain hope not from personal dislike to me, yet in the 
main his accusation is true, and nothing he can say is worse 
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than what I feel that I deserve. You may not have heard, at 
least some of you, of that crime which has embittered my 
whole mortal course. I hope I have repented of it, and 
sought for pardon through my Saviour's blood. I forgive 
that poor mistaken man all his bitterness, and wish him well 
with all my heart He has done me, unwittingly, some ser- 
vice, for he has thus reminded me of the opportunity I now 
have of speaking a few words of warning to you all. You 
see in me, my comrades, one who was for many years the 
miserable slave of my own wicked passion. I was overcome 
and brought in bondage by my sin, and surprised by the evil 
one. I committed a frightful crime. It has been confessed, 
repented of, and I do heartily believe forgiven for Jesus 
Christ's sake.'' '* Shall we gag the fellow ?" said several of 
them soon after, the man still continuing his insulting abuse. 

*^Heed him no more than the wind," said Lord A . 

However, the man soon after seemed to be content with mut- 
^ring and grumbling to himself; and at last slunk back into 
the rear of the company among the rest of his companions. 
Soon after this, the party fell in with a company of the troops 
under Prince Rupert's command. They were much &tigued, 
and both horses and men were resting upon the green turf 
of a little knoll by the road side. For a short time the pri- 
soners were, I suppose, less carefully guarded. Your fitther 
had dismounted, and was leaning against his horse as the tired 
animal grazed upon the fresh grass. All at once a bullet 
came whizzing over the horse, and, alas ! it was aimed too 
well ; it entered your Other's side just below his left shoul- 
der. Almost at the same moment a loud laugh was heard, 
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and the man. who heaped on him such cruel abuse, was seen 
darting into a thick copse-wood above. — ^I found your beloved 
&ther stretched upon the grass in the arms of our &ithful 
William Humphreys. At first I thought he was quite gone. 
I said nothing, but as I knelt behind him, I gently wiped his 
cold forehead with my handkerchief. Either the soil cool 
cambric felt pleasant to him, or he knew the touch of his 
wife's fingers, but he opened his eyes, and turned them lan- 
guidly upon me; and after looking with a dim yet intent 
stare in my face for some time, a glad and beautiful smile, a 
smile of delighted recognition, beamed over his whole coun- 
tenance. I endeavoured to put on a quietness and calnmess 
I could not feel, and I was graciously enabled to do so. I 
bent down over him and whispered my entreaties, that he 
would not suffer the surprise of my appearance to disturb 
him, and I told him that I had followed him, and for some 
days had been near him, and that the happiness of my whole 
life and of his revered mother would be increased by the 
consolation we should always feel at my being with him at 
that sad hour. He smiled, and put up his lips as if to ask 
me to kiss him : he was still too weak and &int to speak ; 
just then, a doctor who had been sent for, made his appear- 
ance. He gave my husband a few drops of a cordial he 
brought with him, and for a time he revived, and was able to 
speak, though in a feint, very faint voice. No sooner did he 
thus revive, than I saw that he turned his eyes repeatedly 
from side to side. At length, I said: '^Tell me, dear love, 
why you are so anxious ? Whom do you look for 1" — "I 
dread,'' he mildly said, '* to see them bring back that poor 
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fellow. I dare saj I insulted him by my baugfaty and over- 
bearmg conduct in past days, though I cannot now recall any 
particular oflfence I gave him ; — but Jane,^ he continued, with 
eamestnessy ^ promise to me, as to a dying man, that should 
he be taken, you will leave no means untried, even to plead- 
ing with the king in person, to save his life." I readUy 
assured and promised hinu ^ Think upon it, my Jane," he 
said, ^ promise to yourself, most solemnly promise to your 
God, that you will not be OTcrruIed by the fidse reasoning 
of any one. Let not another stain of blood be fixed upon 
my memory, when I am gone. Nay,'' he said, observing my 
mournful look, at the words, ^ another stain of blood,** " I 
will not say so, I will believe, I do believe, that there is no 
stain of blood upon me now, for the blood of Qirist deanseth 
from all sin, and whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life. I have been long seeking Him to 
save me from my sins, and firom the curse upon them, and I 
seek Him now — and now,'* he whispered, after a pause: 
*^now, now He comforteth me, as one whom his mother 
comforteth." — He clasped my hand most fervently, for a 
moment, and then his feeble fingers relaxed their grasp again. 
He turned upon me one long, long look of tender love, then 
gently closed his eyes, and remained for a considerable space 
of time in the same quiet position, his lips moving, and firom 
time to time, a few fiiint words were audible. ^'' Lord, thou 
hast mercy for the chief of sinners. — ^For His sake — ^through 
His merits, be mercifiil to me." In another minute I was a 
widow — ^my children orphans — bis mother childless ; no, no, 
she is our mother too— she is not childless. 
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Siiie« irrituig the aboye namtive^ the mere fact ci which 
really happened, at least so I have been told, many years ago in the 
family of a nobleman, the initial of whose name I have alone given, 
I hare heard of other eases yery nearly resembling that which I have 
thus bronght before the public. One of a schoolmaster, who, in a 
moment of unguarded passion, struck a fine little fellow on the head 
with a ruler. Owing to the effeets of his mad rage, first the life and 
then the reason of the child were long despaired ot* Now my 

motiye in republishing the journal of the Earl of A is^ that the 

moral warning it holds out may, I think, be very usefuL Tliose who 
are accustomed to the care and tuition of children — ^those men, I 
ought perhaps to say, (for I have generally observed an extraordinary 
degree of patience and forbearance in women,) must be well aware, 
from their own experience, how soon the stupidity or insolence of a 
child provokes them 1 and how soon, in the moment of irritation, the 
blow of the large strong hand may fall upon the delicate and youths 
(ul frame, with a violence quite unintended at the time, and after- 
wards deeply lamented. 

The way in which even a gentle father punishes a child, where 
corporal punishment is in some extreme case judged necessary,, is 
often unnecessarily severe. I have seen many a sensible mother 
turn pale and tremble, even when convinced that some bodily chas- 
tisement was needed for her child, when the father, even the kind- 
hearted and good-tempered father, has withdrawn with the little 
culprit 

Let the chastisement be given — ^it is often a species of moral 
cruelty to withhold it ; but let Christian temper conduct that punish- 
ment which Christian principle may judge it necessary to inflict 
And let all beware of lifting their hand, when in a passion, against a 
child, even to give the common, brutal box on the ear, which I have 
known to be followed by blood. 

* Another instance, exactly similar, has lately come to my know- 
ledge. 
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THE LOWLY LADY. 



Thx sad but stately prooesdon had passed into the church, 
and even' the aisles of the venerable building were thronged 
with persons. One might have thought, who looked upon 
the coronet, glittering on the cushion of crimson velvet, and 
all the other insignia of high rank, that curioraty alone had 
drawn thither such a crowd; but a deeper interest was 
marked on every countenance; and the firm voice of the 
minister had fidtered more than once, as he read the solemn 
service. Yet the coffin was that of a child, a little tender 
infimt, who had died in its first unconscious helplessness. 
Every one thought of the fiither, standing up among them, 
and looking so desolate in his grief. More than one fond 
mother wept, and drew her red doak closely round the in&nt 
on her bosom, as she gazed round upon the moumfiil pomp, 
and the little coffin, and the young nobleman — childless, and 
worse than widowed — O yes ! worse than widowed ! As he 
stood there, and followed with his eyes, the movement of the 
men then placing the coffin of his child in the shadowy dark-* 
ness of the open vault below him, he felt that with a spirit 
comparatively at ease, he could have seen the corpse of her, 
so cruelly lost to him, carried down into the dismal vault 
Anything would have been better for him, and for her, than 
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her present state. He did not mourn that the heir to his 
titles, his estates, his immense wealth, lay lifeless before him ; 
he mourned because that heir had been the child of sweeter, 
holier hopes — now all, all blighted! He mourned at the 
thought of what that infant might have been, had the soft 
pillow, and the sweet nourishment of its mother's bosom yet 
remained to it. He mourned at the remembrance of what 
the lot of that infant had been ; how its &ir round limbs had 
wasted, and the heavy shades of sickness had passed into its 
calm blue eyes, and changed their laughing expression ; and 
how the little forsaken one had pined away, as if almost from 
a natural sense of its loss. That church was a place of ago- 

nizmg recollection to the young Earl of D . Often had 

he entered it a happy husband; and, as he walked slowly 
down the aisle to his carriage, he could not help recalling the 
day when his beautiful and modest bride had clung, in trem- 
bling bashfulness, to his arm^ when he had there, for the first 
time, called her his wife. " I am sick of all this idle pomp !" 
he said to himself, as he entered the wide hall of his own 
magnificent residence, attended by his train of servants, and 
met by the obsequious bows of the men who had conducted 
the funeral ; <' I am sick of all this mockery ! I will bear it 
no longer. Would that I were a poor, hard-working peasant, 
with some honest hearts to care for me, and love me. I am 
heartily tired of your great people ! " 



Not many weeks after the funeral of the heir of the noble 
house of D , a solitary wayfaring man stopped at the 
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turning of a little footpath, which led down the sloping side 

of the hill overlooking the village of H . He had been 

leisurely wandering on sinoe the early hours of the raorning, 
and had not yet found the place where he would rest for the 
night. "Here, at least, is a happy scene," he said, as he 
looked down upon the little vOlage at the foot of the hill. 
The men of the village were leaving their work in the fields, 
and returning to their cottage homes after the honest labours 
of the day. Some of the cottage doors stood open. He saw 
the fikther enter, and he was so near that, in the stillness of 
the evening air, he could hear the wife^s words of welcome, 
and the sound of children'^ laughter. He sighed deeply, and 
he wandered on upon his way, scarcely knowing whither he 
went, and scarcely caring, but wislung to find a lodging in 
some quiet and secluded village. He passed over an old^ 
bridge which crosses the clear and shallow stream, and turned 
, down a lane, the banks of which were overgrown with wild 
flowers and straggling bushes of birch, sufficiently high and 
thick to meet overhead, and form a perfect bower of grate- 
ful shade. He stopped before a neat cottage which stood at 
the end of the lane, at some distance from the village. The 
mistress, a young mother, with her infant in her arms, was 
standing at the door watching for her husband's return, as she 
told him, and she looked so good-humoured, that the Earl 
could not resist asking her if she could direct him to a lodg- 
ing. 

The woman pointed to a little path, not very far from the 
spot where they stood, which turned suddenly out of the lane 
into the wood overhanging the river, and directed him to fol- 
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low it through a large oom-field, and up a very steep sandj 
lane, and then for about half a mUe over; but such directions 
are tiresome enough, wheirone is obliged to listen to them to 
learn one's own way, here they would be even more so. 
Besides, I am not sure the Earl attended to the poor woman, 
for he lost his way. He walked on, wrapped in his own 
melancholy thoughts, but soothed in every sense by the cool 
fresh air, the gui^ling flow of the river, and all those distant 
sounds which, in the quiet fields on a fair calm evening, fall 
so sweetly indistinct upon the ear. But the sun had set 
before the wanderer woke up to the recollection of ihe pur- 
pose before him. He looked around him — ^he saw green and 
sloping hills, many stately trees, and the same calm river 
flowing gently below, but no house. At last, where the leafy 
shade was deepest, he discovered a pile of old, quaintly-shaped 
chimneys, opposed against the glowing sky. He had not 
proceeded far in the direction of the farm-house, which now » 
plainly appeared among the trees, when a light step seemed 
to approach him, and then stopped suddenly. A high hedge 
of hawthorn alone separated him from the garden of the 
farm-house, and while he was standing in the lane looking 
towards the house, he saw through the thick foliage of the 
hedge-row — ^himself unseen — ^a young girl sitting on a green 
bank. He was struck by the sweet expression of her coun- 
tenance, and by the modest and simple grace which seemed 
natural to her. She was weeping, and for a little while she 
continued weeping— only for a little while — then clasping her 
hands together, she raised her head, and her whole heart 
seemed to look up to heaven in her meek and stead&st gaze. 
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Still she sat there almost without stirring, except that, 
once or twice, she looked down upon the green grass, and her 
hand dropped, half forgetfully and -half playfully, among the 
flowers that grew in wild luxuriance beside her, as if she was 
pleased with, but scarcely knew she noticed them. Just 
then the rich song of the nightingale burst upon the stillness 
of the evening, and stole away her ear; and though her 
thoughts seemed yet to linger on about the subject which 
had made her weep, she listened till at last she smiled ; and 
80 minute after minute passed away, and gradually she 
forgot all her trouble, and the only expression on her fair 
&ce was innocent gladness. 

All this while, when she knew not that any eye, but that 
of her God, beheld her, the sad and wayfaring man was 
gazing tenderly and kindly upon her ; and he felt his son*ow 
grew lighter, as he saw that one so young and gentle was 
also sorrowftil; and he felt soothed and comforted, to see 
with what a meek and thankful spirit she smiled away her 
grief. 

Perhaps an hour might have passed away (he scarcely 
knew) since the Earl had sunk into a reverie of old sad 
memories. Again he turned his steps towards the venerable 
farm-house. As he drew near, in the hushed stillness of the 
closing evening, a few words stole upon his ear, which he 
knew to be the words of Scripture. The lattice of the little ^ 
bay-window above him stood open : it was from hence the 
sounds came ; they were the sweetest he had ever heard ! 
Who has not felt the charm of a melodious voice ? But it 
was not now the mere voice that won the listening sense ; 
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there was, if I may so express myself, heart in every low 
sweet tone ; and the words they breathed fell upon the heart 
of the wretched man like the dew of heaven on the parched 
and thirsty ground. 

The young girl was reading the Bible to her aged grand- 
mother ; it was her pleasant duty, and she never passjjd an 
evening without visiting that quiet chamber. Quietly her 
aged hearer listened ; her venerable features wearing the 
calm happiness of a spirit where the peace of God abides. 
Lucy's sister listened almost as quietly, almost as reverently, 
as she stood beside her grandmother. Lucy knew not — 
how should she? — that another ear heard her with an 
attention more devout — that another heart, as it melted 
beneath the words she read, poured forth its blessings upon 
the reader. ^ 

- The words to which he listened might lend a sweetness 
of their own, even to the harshest voice; for hard must 
be the heart that could resist their meek and most affecting 
eloquence: ''He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet 
he opened not his mouth. He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
openeth not his mouth." 

Soon after the voice had ceased reading, the same &ce 
that the Earl had seen in the meadow appeared at the 
window. He would have felt disappointed at the sight 
of any other ; for, as he listened, he had joined the face and 
the voice together. She that can read thus, thought the 

Earl of D , may be a peasant's daughter, but whoew^ 

she is, she has the spirit of a true gentlewoman. ^ 
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Let no one suppose that, in this fiur country girl, we 
have met with any maiden of gentle birth, brought down 
to a low estate by the hard uses of adversity; nor any 
wonder of her native village, gifted with talents of the 
highest order. Oh, no! Lucy was none of these. What 
was she? a fair and happy maiden of low birth, if to be 
bom of poor and honest parents be low birth; of no 
accomplishments or education beyond reading and — (let 
me remember) — yes, she could write. She read well, for 
her voice was so full of natural melody ; and practice and 
genuine feeling, and, above all, piety, had made her very 
perfect 

But, surely, she was unhappy. The Earl had found 
her weeping when alone. Who does not sometimes weep 
when quite alone? No, I do not mean alone; but when 
in His presence, to whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known. Who that loves Him, does not love to lay the 
burden of his daily trials at His feet? And are we the 
less happy, the less cheerful, because that burden is some- 
times heavy with our tears? Lucy had met with many 
trials; none, certainly, of a deeply afflicting nature, yet 
many which are the most difficult to be borne, trials to 
her temper and to her patience ; but these were ever of a 
passing nature, and when once over, soon forgotten. 

Lucy's features were not beautiful; but their modest, 
innocent expression, was better than iJlautiful. Her hands 
Were not the whitest in the world, though delicately shaped ; 
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their little palms might have been softer, but, if it might 
have been said of her, as of the fair and happy milkmaid, 
^ she makes her hand hard with labour," it might have been 
well added, " and her heart soft with pity ;" for they who 
knew her, say she was the kindest creature that ever lived. 
There was a feminine grace, an innate delicacy, about all 
she said and did, that fitted her, he thought, for any station. 
There was a freshness of feeling new to him, and a gentle 
winning courteouimess of manner, whidi gave a peculiar 
diarm to her character. But although she was one of 
Nature's own sweet gentlewomen, and unaffectedly modest 
and pious, she was only a poor uneducated country girl; 
There was one, however, who soon began to find new hope— ^ 
new life, I might almost say, in the society of Lucy ; one 
who, in spite of all the pride or aristocracy of his habits 
and his prejudices, began to feel it a privilege to be 
addressed as a familiar friend by the pure-minded maiden ; 
who felt, in his inmost heart, the influence of her modest; 
cheerful piety ; and paid her, from his heart, the homage of 
respect and love, that was the sweeter from being half made 
up of gratitude. 

But, gentle reader ! do you nbt tremble, tremble for the 
country girl, when I speak of the love which this high, 
proud lord felt for her, and declared not long after he 
felt it 1 You need not fear ! when I speak of him, I may 
divide the syllables in nobleman, and assure you, that he 
was a noble man, in the unperverted sense of the word, 
The suit he pleaded, was that of chaste, honest love, and 
manly principle. He shrunk even from the thought, lest 
8 
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bis Station in tlie vain, heartless world, should by any cfaanoe 
become known to Lucy. He wooed her as one in her own 
lowly sphere, and with delight he found, that he could be 
loved for himself and with all the perfect devotion of a 
virtnoos woman's heart. 

He could not help smiling, when he made his proposals 
in due form, to the relations of lus sweet Lucy ; for they 
did not choose to have the child thrown away upon one 
who, for what they knew to the contrary, might be little 
better than a beggar, or a sort of (they did not quite say 
the word) ^Wagabood." They doubted, and questioned, 
and wavered, and questioned Mm again, till the Earl began 
to feel uncomfortable, and to stammer, and blush; and 
thus, in fiict, to make them reaRy suspicions: for he had 
quite foi^otten to provide against this most probable issue 
of his suit to them. 

''You see," said an old uncle, at last, who was the 
bead of the fiunily, and the best spokesman, '' you may be 
a very good sort of a young man, and I have nothing 
to say against you; but you are, or at least have been, 
till now, when you're plucking up a bit, a poor, sickly, 
idle body ; and, suppose you &11 ill, or take to no kind of 
employ, and have nothing coming in of your own, — ^why 
Lucy's fifty pounds, and the hundred that I shall leave 
her, when, please God ! J die, will go but a very little way. 
I tell you what," he said, "brother and sister," (turning 
to Lucy's par^tts, and looking very wise,) "don't be in 
a hurry to give your consent; Lucy, though I say it, is 
as good a girl as any in the land, and fit for a lord — ^yes ! 
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I say it again, (though you seem to smile,) young man, — 
fit for any lord in the land." 

Lucy had been very busily plucking the withered leaves 
from a geranium, which her lover had given her; but 
now she turned round, pale and trembling, for she feared 
the effect of her uncle's harangue upon her father, who 
was apt to be as positive as his brother. She said not 
a word, however, for she had high notions of a child's 
respect and duty to a parent — ^she had learned them in 
the Holy Bible. She trembled, and her heart throbbed 
with agitation,, for she cared not, if he whom she loved 
were penny less; but she felt, that without the consent 
of her parents (servants of God, and kind parents, as they 
both were), she could not marry him. She turned, as 
gentle loving daughters will, on all occasions, to her own 
tender mother, and she had not to speak, — her mother 
could read her looks, and she could not resist the tears 
which rose so suddenly into the soft eyes of her duteous 
child. Mothers, or wives, I meant to say, have a winning 
way of their own, particularly mild, submissive wives, such 
as Lucy's mother; and what with her own influence as a 
wife, and her own woman's wit, or (in truer words) calm 
good sense, it was soon agreed that Lucy should marry 
her lover po this condition — that the answers to a certain 
letter, to be written by him, for a character, &o., proved 
satisfactory. 

In due time, to the very day, a letter arrived, directed 
to Lucy's father. With this letter the father and the 
uncle were quite satisfied ; and now Lucy, who had been, at 
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times, uniisuaUj silent, recovered all her cheerfulness ; and 
went about the house singing (so her mother thought) like 
a nightingale. Thomas Clifford, for so he called himself, 
was married to his Lucy, and all the fair and modest girls 
oi the neighbourhood were waiting round the church door, 
to fling basketfuls of flowers in the little path, as Clifford 
led his bride to their own cottage. 



He heard the blessing of many poor, aged creatures 
who lingered about in the sunshine of the church-yard, 
upon his humble, yet lovely bride. Every one who met 
them on that happy morning, smiled upon them, and blessed 
them. 

^' High rank, heaps of gold, could not huj such blessings 
as this!" he said to himself; "but my sweet and pious 
Lucy has won the love of every heart These people, too, 
have known her from her childhood !" 



" Wipe away your tears, my Lucy," said her husband, 

"we will soon return to see your parents, and we will 

never part with our little cottage, where we have been so 

happy ; but I must go to see this house of ours in my own 
» 
country ! and I am sure you would not let me go without 

you." 

" Have you ever seen this house ? and is there a large 

garden?" replied Lucy. "I dare say, as no one has been 

living there for the last two years, that the flowers have 
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been sadly neglected." As she said this, she looked fondly 
on the geranium which she was carrying in her arms, the 
^ only thing she had brought away from her cottage. 



"That is a grand place indeed!" said Lucy, as towards 
the close of their second day's journey, they approached 
an ancient and almost princely edifice ; " but does our road 
lie through the park ?" 

"Not exactly through the park," he replied, "but I 
thought my Lucy might like to see these fine grounds, 
and the house and gardens. I have known the gardener 
and the housekeeper for years; and I am sure we shall 
find them very civil, and willing to show us any little 
attention in their power, and we have time enough, though 
the sun is getting low, for we are just at home." 

Lucy was delighted. She had never seen a nobleman's 
house before, she said. 

" Well ! all those large rooms, and the pictures, and all 
the fine furniture, are very grand," said Lucy, "but my 
eyes ache with looking at. them; I like this garden a 
great deal better. What a beautiful one it is! But may 
we sit down in this arbour of honeysuckle so near the 
I house 1" , 

Lucy sat in silence for some little time, gazing round 

her at the venerable house, and the trees and gardens; 

at length she said, "I wonder if the lord of this grand 

place is happy 1 A man should have a very humble spirit, 

I and be a great lover of the Bible, and of his God," 
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she added, ''to be master here! They saj that riches 

often make men forget their God ! How dreadful it would ' 

be to be called away from all this earthly grandeur and 

riches, in a state of forgetfulness ! Is the Earl of D ^ 

a good man, dear husband? Is he kind and free spoken f 

to the poor? — Is he a married man?^' she added, looking P 

with a smile of peculiar sweetness in her husband's face, 
and after a long pause. { 

"How many questions have you given me to answer, 
Lucy? Let me consider! Is he a good man? I believe 
he wishes, and he prays and tries to become a good man, 
Lucy, but I have reason to know that he has lately been 
taught to know himself, and that there is none that doeth 
good, no not one. He would tell you that he does not 
trust his righteousness, but the pardon of his unrighteous- 
ness, through our Lord Jesus Christ Is he a married 
man? He married, not many months ago, a young country 
girl, such another as yourself, dear Lucy." 

" Poor thing 1" said Lucy, and she sighed from her very 
heart. 

" Why do you sigh, my own wife ?" he demanded. " Do " 
vou envy that poor country maiden ?" #^ 

"Do I envy her?" she replied, in a voice of tender >i 

reproach; "what a strange question! Do I envy any I 

one?" and as she said this, she drew more closely round | 

her the arm which encircled her slender waist; "would I ' 

exchange my husband with any one?" she added, looking ^ 

up tenderly and lovingly into his face. " I sighed in pity 
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for the poor young lady (for a lady she is now), such a 
change is enough to turn her head !" 

"Would it turn yours, Lucy?" he said. 

"Perhaps it might!" she replied, in the simplest and 
most natural manner. "But is she really happy! Does 
^e love him for himself alone ?" 

"My sweet Lucy," he began, and as he spoke, his 

wife thought that he had never seemed so tenderly respectful 

towards her : " My sweet Lucy, you alone can answer these 

*^ last questions: — you smile! I see you look amazed upon 

me ; but I repeat it, you alone !" . 

" But first," said Lucy, very artlessly, " I must be lady 
here ; you must make me Countess of D !" 

She had scarcely said this, when, from one of the castle 
turrets, a bell began to toll: QifFord rose up instantly, 
and, without saying a word, led his wife to the castle. 
They entered the chapel there, in which the servants and 
the tenants had all assembled, and the chaplain was pre- 
paring to commence the evening service : then, leading tiie 
wondering Lucy into the midst of them, he presented her 

* ^ to them all as their future mistress, the Countess of D ^ 

i>^ his wife, 

Lucy did not speak ; she could scarcely stand ; the 
colour forsook her face, and she looked as one about to 
faint. She stared first at her husband, and then at the 
domestics around her, and at last she began to comprehend 
everything. Eagerly she seized her husband's hand, which 
she had dropped in her surprise, now affectionately extended 
to her; then, with an effort that was very visible, but 
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wUdi gave new interest to her in the ejes of all present, 
■be regained somewhat of her natural and modest self 
possession; and, raising her innocent &ee, she curtseyed 
to the ground, and met the respectlul greeting of those 
around her with smiles, whidi perhaps spoke more at 
onoe to the heart than the best wisdom of words. Hie 

Earl of D led his wife to his own seat, and placed her 

beside him. 

Luoy knelt down upon a cushion of embroidered velvet, 
with the sculptured escutcheons and stately banners of 

the house of D above her : but, perhaps, of all the 

high-bom dames of that ancient Banily, none ever knelt 
there with a purer heart, or with a humbler spirit, than 
that Lowly Lady- It was a hazardous experiment that 

the Earl of D had made, but in the case of the young 

Countess, it succeeded. She had a mind of a superior 
order, and dear sound sense; and she had what is &r 
better, high principle before God to support her in her 
altered position. '*Tou look grave and sad, my Lucy,** 
said the Earl, as she stood beside him leaning on his arm 
after the service was ended. They were alone in the chapel, 
for they had lingered there after the little congregation 
had departed. ^' Grave, but not sad," she replied. '^I 
have been endeavouring to realise this sudden change in 
my condition, and to seek the gracious help of Him, who 
in His providence has ordered it. Surely He will not 
leave me while I look to Him, and seek to live nearer 
and nearer to Him. What should I do if He help me 
noti And you, my husband, you will still love me, and 
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help me to fulfil my new duties, as becomes your wife. 
It will be all very strange and difficult at first, will it 
not ?^ but you will bear with me, for no one was ever 
so kind to me as you. It is all still like a dazzling dream ; 
but I must not be dazzled — ^and then — " she paused. Her 
eyes were fixed upon a tomb close to the spot where they 
were standing — it was that of one of the former Countesses 

of D , a stately monument of marble, on which lay 

the ^^^ of her whose body had been buried in the vaults 
beneath. She read the inscription in silence; then laying 
her hand on her husband's arm, and looking up in his 
face, with an earnestness which seemed to him to give 
an inexpressible charm to her youthful and delicate features, 
it was so eloquent with simple truth and deep feeling, 
she said, "It matters little whether we. are rich or poor, 
of high or low degree, during this mortal life — the stateliest 
head must at last lie low in the dust. If we are the 
children of God, and the disciples of the lowly Jesus, 
we must walk by fiiith, and not by sight, and with all 
lowliness and meekness, learning of Him, and walking 
with Him, and He was meek and lowly of heart." 
8* 
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^ God nude feoliA tke wUom of tbk vQtldr—1 Coil i Mu 



^Hs is here,'' Mid a jomig fltadent to his oompanioii ; — 
''he is ooniiiig diis wij, and joa maj hftve * lull view 
of his ooontenanoe ; — remaiksble it is indeed, and not 
eamly fi>igotten by tiiose who have looked upon it onoe." 
The joong men were loitering beneath the shade of the 

tall linden trees bdiind the UniTOsitj of W . Hie 

person whose approach they watched so, anxiously, was 
the celebrated Professor Fiilgaitiiis. He advanced firom 
the venerable cloisters with the pace and manner of one 
in deep thought; and as he passed along, the younger 
student gazed upon him with a stare of awe and reverence 
that would have raised a smile on the profisssor's &ce 
bad he observed it. A loose, and dosely-written leaf 
fell from the heavy fi>lio Fulgentius was carrying: he 
observed it not till the yoimger student had sprung forward 
and presented it to him. — ''Certainly," said he to his 
companion, " the features and expression of this man's &ce 
would have impressed themselves on my memory as not 
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commonly stem and cold, had I seen their whole oharacter 
dianged to kindness by the smile widi which he received 
that fiillen paper." 

The university schools were already crowded when the 
students entered. Many foreigners of distinction were 

present; they had been drawn to W by the fame 

of the professor, and most of them had taken up their 
residence in the town, having remained there during the 
course of lectures Fulgentius was now about to conclude. 
The young students were not singular in their admiration. 
Every eye was fixed on him, as the professor entered the 
schools and ascended the pulpit from which he delivered 
his lectures. The first sound of his voice hushed the 
assembly into deathless silence, and those who heard its 
tones, and the opinions he expressed, wondered not at the 
effect of his eloquence. Qear, deep, and musical, that voice 
flowed on like a strain of fine harmony, so that the hearei^ 
hesitated within themselves which to admire most, the 
wisdom and research, nay, the striking originality of his 
reasoning, or the beautiful language in which his ideas 
were clothed. Fulgentius was eminently calculated to 
impress deeply, and to convince those who heard him. 

His mind was of a high order among his fellow-men. 
He was not a mere book-worm, crammed with the ideas 
of others, and indebted rather to his mere memory than 
to mind for the knowledge he possessed. He looked upon 
learning of every kind, not as an end and object to be 
rested in, but as a means to be used for a higher purpose. 
He made use of his vast acquirements rather as an aid 
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by vhioh his own powerful mind was better enabled to 
grasp the wisdom after which it aspired. 

The personal form and countenance of Fulgentius agreed 
well with the character of his mind. The bold, yet classical, 
outline of his limbs and features ; the expanse of his broad, 
yet thoughtful, brow ; the commanding, yet graceful, dignity 
of his bearing and manner, made him appear at that time, — 
for he was then in the full vigour of manhood, — ^as one of a 
superior race of human beings. 

The lecture was not concluded, when the flourish of 
trumpets at no great distance was distinctly heard; and 
the professor had scarcely ceased speaking, when a noble 
train of horsemen was seen entering the great gateway 
of the coU^e, and slowly winding round the spacious 

court The royal arms and banners of the house of 

were recognized. The lordly cavalcade was a deputation 

from the elector of j who had sent his portnut and 

a massive chiun of gold to the Professor Fulgentius, in 
token of his high esteem and reverence; conferring on 
him at the same time, an appointment of great value 
and honour. 

It was to a very different scene that Fulgentius was 
soon after called. 

His only sister, not long a widow, had been attacked 
by a dangerous dropsical complaint, brought on by extensive 
debility of body and l<5wness of spirits ; and she had sent 
to entreat that he would lose no time in coming to her. 

And now, Fulgentius was standing in the laige and 
favourite sitting-room of his family. He had already seen 
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his sister's attendant^ and she was gone to prepare her 
mistress to receive him. Fulgentius had been absent from 
his native home for many years; and when last in that 
room, his femily had been there, a cheerful, healthy party. 
Alas! the home of his childhood was strangely altered: 
an infirm and aged gentlewoman sat at his mother's ebony 
spinning-wheel, twisting and twining the flax with her long 
and withered fingers. His parents were both dead; his 
youngest sister had not long survived them. This feeble 
matron, a poor and distant relation of his mother's, was 
the only individual who had been spared in health to 
welcome his arrival. 

He saw no alteration in her appearance. She was 
sitting almost as he had last beheld her; her white hair 
drawn back from her calm but wrinkled forehead, under 
the quaintly shaped Flemish cap she always wore: her 
form as erect as evei^ dad, it seemed, in the same stiff, 
heavy gown of black silk, with the same double ruff, in 
which not a plait was out of order. 

Fulgentius himself was changed, and she did not know 
him; for she had entered into the second childishness of 
old age. She looked up carelessly when he entered, and 
surveyed him when he addressed her; but she turned 
again almost immediately to her spinning-wheel, and he 
felt that she also was as one of the dead to him. In 
person, in form, nay even in dress, she was alive before 
him : but in mind and spirit she was among his departed 
relations. He looked round upon the room, and the sight 
of every object there increased his melancholy. A rich 
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flood of the mellow mmaet-ligfat poured full upon a group 
that Rubens had painted not many years before : a happy 
fiunily group of his mother and sisters; and there it was, 
a frail thing of paint and canvass, the work of men's hands, 
surviving its original, as fresh and bright with the lovely 
mockery of health and beauty, as on the day when it 
was finished. Fulgentius turned away, for the tears had 
filled his eyes, and blinded them to the beloved forms 
before him. He felt more anxiously impatient to see the 
only survivor of the lovely group; yet the nurse had 
not returned. He could not resist seeking at least the 
door of his sister's chamber, and waiting there till he was 
admitted. He followed the steps of the nurse through 
the suite of apartments adjoining the one where she had 
left him, and was entering the last of the suite, a large 
saloon, through the hal^pened door, when he perceived 
that it had been turned into a sleiping-diamber, and was 
occupied by his beloved Meta. 

There he stood, fearful to move,, or even to breathe, 
so deeply was he impressed by the scene before him. 
"Is it even come to this?" he said to himself. "Is she 
already gone, or is the last breath of mortal life escaping 
now?" He was aroused by the voice of the nurse, who 
had not observed his entrance at first "You may come 
in, sir," she said, " if you will be so good as to sit down 
not immediately in my lady's sight She will come to 
herself presently, though she hears and notices nothing 
just now. The joy she felt at your arrival was a little 
too much for her; but we are used to these feinting fits, 
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and find it best to do nothing bat leave her to 'herself 
while they last ; she always recovers without assistance." 

A profound stillness prevailed through the apartment, 

'and every object was shrouded in a softened gloom; for 

the heavy folds of a large crimson curtain had been let 

down before the bay-window, so as to exclude all the 

glare of daylight. 

How very pale and altered was the calm, lovely face 
which had fidlen back upon the cushions of the large 
easy chair on which his beloved Meta was reclining, with- 
out any sign or motion of life! How fearfully thin the 
small delicate hands, hanging down so languidly amid the 
loose folds of her white drapery, itself scarcely whiter 
than those still beautifol hands ! 

As the nurse had foretold, in a few minutes her mistress 
be^m to recover ; she drew her breath deeply, even with 
low- groans, as well as #ighs ; and at last raised her head, 
and said in a faint, but cheerful voice, " Is he here, nurse *? 
I am quite prepared to see him; tell my dear brother 
to come to me at once." " He is in the room, madam," 
replied the nurse. "In this room? — Where?" she cried 
out, with a joyfiil tone. "My Everard! my brother, 
come to me !" He advanced sofUy, and bending down 
over her, kissed his sister's cheek and lips. Meta raised 
her arms, and folded th^m round her brother's neck with- 
out speaking; and then, as he knelt down beside her, 
she took one of his hands in hers, and looking up towards 
heaven, she offered a few words of thanksgiving, meekly, 
and in silence, that her prayer had been heard, and she 
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had been permitted to behold her beloved brother onoe 
more before she departed! She afterwards turned to her 
brother, and gazed long and silently in his face, even till 
a few tears stole from her large expressive eyes; but 
almost at the same moment a smile of exqubite sweetness 
played round her lips, and she said, "Your presence, my 
Everard, soothes and revives me more than I can tell you 

— ^you are come to remain with me till my " she saw 

that he looked grave and very mournful; she said, there- 
fore, — *^ till I consent to part with you ; and I fear that 
will not be very soon! I wished to see you very much, 
my Everard," she said to him, as the nurse left the room ; 
"and I desired my nurse to leave me alone with you. 
I have much to say to you, I confess; but, weak and 
helpless as I am, I feel as if my strength would not 
entirely desert me till I have asked for advice and comfort 
from you. Do not be frightened if I should, once or 
twice, fall into one of those fainting fits, which are now 
so common to me, but remain quietly by my side, and 
you will see me recover, as I did just now, without needing 
any assistance. 

" You looked so very mournful, my dear brother, when 
I was about to speak to you of my death just now, that 
I feared to distress you- still more, and forbore to speak 
on the subject ; but of what use is it for us to shut our 
eyes to that which will probably happen in a few days? 
My medical attend^ts, at my earnest entreaty that they 
hide nothing from me, have told me so; and my own 
opinion coincides with theirs. I feel that this poor enfeebled 
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body will soon be only fit for the silent chambers of 
the grave. You see me calm and even cheerful, my own 
brother," she continued; ^'and I am so at times, because^ 
He who has brought me to this afflicted state, has graciously 
enabled me to be resigned to the dispensations of his 
righteous providence; but I have longed for your coming, 
not so much that I might see you once again, but that 
I might confide to you the fearfulness, the doubts and 
griefe, which, alas ! press so heavily upon my poor heart. 
I look to you as a messenger of peace jfrom God. You 
are His holy minister, my brother. You have been taught 
by His dove-like Spirit ; and you will do His work, and 
help to raise a bruised reed." 

Fulgentius listened with profound attention as his sister 
went on to detail to him her ignorance, her doubts, "and 
fears; her need of instruction, of hope and consolation: 
but he knew more of books than of human nature. He 
heard, with extreme astonishment, language to which almost 
every poor village minister of the Gospel, who visits his 
parishioners in distress and sickness, is well accustomed. 
That infinitely Holy Being, who drew from the righteous 
Job the humble confession; "Behold, I am vile! I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes," had been pleased 
to wake her up to the real character of the human heart. 
She had begun to compare herself, not with the low standard 
of human beings like herself, but with that Divine Redeemer 
whose whole life on earth is set before us as the great 
exemplar of all those graces which shone forth in his own 
person as the son of man, and with which He adorns the 
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dmracters of his true disciples. She spoke like one " poor 
in spirit," and of a broken and a contrite heart She 
knew that the hour of death and the day of judgment 
were at hand, and she was in deep sad earnest for the 
salvation of her soul. 

Fulgentius was deeply read in every work of contro- 
versy; he was accurately acquainted as a critic, with the 
whole sacred text — his reason was convinced — his ima- 
gination had been excited; but his heart had remained 
all the while unaffected. — He had never known from his 
own internal experience, that it is '^with the heart the 
Christian believeth unto righteousness," and that religion 
is to her true professors " the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding." 

He reasoned, and argued, and demonstrated, till he 
succeeded — not in edifying and consoling his beloved 
sister, but in perplexing her, and leaving her neither 
convinced nor satisfied. Yet still she listened to him 
with humble, yet sorrowful attention, and every now and 
then the large tears dropped heavily from her downcast 
eyes. She had never doubted as to the truth of the 
Gospel, though he was so anxious to convince her under- 
standing on that point. She had lived as a Christian 
in name, but with little acquaintance with the Word of 
God, and, of course, as little with its peculiar doctrines ; 
and now that she drew near her departure from mortal 
life, she deeply regretted her inattention and careles^ess. 
She had searched the Word of God herself during her 
illness, but her time was growing very short; and she 
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needed, and wished for the instruction of some minister 
of our holy faith, who would simply set before her the 
way of salvation: not with the mere wisdom of words, 
not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but through 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power; in fact, she needed that teaching 
and that consolation which none but an experimental 
believer knows how to impart. 

With deep anguish of spirit Fulgentius looked upon 
his beloved sister as she leaned forward, her fingers clasped, 
her eye upraised, and her whole countenance agitated by 
the expression of anxious, tiopeless grief. 

However, he answered not, but sat as one stupified 
and confounded. He, on whose instruction crowds of 
the learned and noble had hung in breathless attention, 
had not a word for a helpless, trembling woman, and that 
woman his own sister. 

The learned and justly celebrated professor was a 
remarkable instance of one who is wise, profoundly wise 
in the letter of Scripture, but utterly unacquainted with 
the spirit of Scripture, whose religion is of the head, not 
of the heart 

But Fulgentius was a man of sincere and noble principle. 
The humbling situation in which he had been placed, led him 
to think of the cause of his failure. He discovered, after much 
deep and searching thought, that he was perfectly unqualified 
to administer to his sister the consolation she required. 

The conviction humbled him to the dust, but he frankly 
confessed it, not only to himself, but to his sister. She 
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had become inateriallj worse, even since the short period 
of his arrival ; the hour of her departure from the body 
was evidently at hand, yet she was still unsatisfied and 
desponding ; unwilling, and unprepared, to die. t 

It happened that, on more than one occasion, the con- 
versation between Meta and her brother had turned upon 
a former friend of theirs, now a humble village pastor, 
residing at no great distance. ^ 

He was a man, in power of mind very inferior to- Ful- 1 

gentius, and when the latter was in his splendid career at i 

W , Herman was gaining more useful and practical ! 

wisdom, as the parish minister of an unknown country * 

village. He had but one simple object in view — to seek 
the salvation of his own soul, and of the souls of his 
people. This object he had pursued in good earnest, 
with humble, but stead&st perseverance, with honest, 
manly zeal; and the effects of his preaching and his ex- 
ample, under God^s blessing, had been witnessed in the 
holiness and happiness of his little flock. From all that 
Fulgentius had heard of this man, his simplicity, the 
earnestness of his religion, and how he was more skilled 
to raise the wretched than to rise, he felt that he was 
likely to be the very person suited to instruct and console 
his sister ; he lost no time in asking him to visit her, and 
then he told her what he had done. "I will not deny," 
she said to him (her pale and wasted features glowing 
with joy), "that I shall rejoice to see him; that I had 
secretly longed to see him ; for I am a dying woman, my 
Everard ; and the awful relation in which I stand with 
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my God, ought to throw down even the dearest ties of 
earthly relationship, if they interfere with the one thing 
which is indeed needful to me. 

'* But I have another cause of rejoicing, my own brother ; 
I see your own deep and heartfelt humility, your meekness 
and true affection, and how you regard, far above the 
gratification of every proud fuid selfish feeling, the glory 
of our God, and the eternal happiness of the sister of your 
soul; and I remember who hath said, 'Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.' " 

Herman came, and when Fulgentius had brought him 
to his sister, he lefl him with her; but after he had 
quitted the room, he lingered about the door, nay, at last 
quietly took up his station there, that he might listen to 
what passed within. He expected to hear deep and 
learned arguments. He found, with surprise, what is 
called by the wise and learned St. Paul, "the foolishness 
of preaching." 

The good country parson had brought the Bible in his 
hand; and when Meta laid before him her fears and her 
doubts, he opened' the holy volume, and simply set before 
her the answers that God had written for her 'beaming, 
that she through patience, and comfort of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, might have hope." Afterwards he kneeled down 
and prayed, not with much wisdom of words, nor elegance 
of language, but as a sinner seeking his Saviour's pardon, 
his Mediator's intercession; as a humble and teachable 
child imploring his father's forgiveness and blessing. " And 
now, I would have you remember, dear lady," he said 
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to Meta^ as he was about to take hb leave of her, " < it 
is a work not of nature, but of grace, to work out our 
own salvation ;' and we must always ask of Him to help 
us, who is ever ready to work in us both to will and to 
do, of His own good pleasure. A Paul might plant, or 
sow the seed, an ApoUos water; it is God alone who 
giveth the increase." For several days he continued to 
visit the dying woman, and God gave His blessing to the 
sound and simple speech of the village pastor. 

Fulgentius saw the effect of the simple evangelical 
teaching of his friend Herman, in the calm, assured hope 
which now filled his^ sister's heart, with all joy and peace 
in believing. He saw that this hope was not derived 
from any wild and fiinciful visions of enthusiasm, but 
rooted and built upon the plain and reasonable foundation 
of God's Holy Scriptures, 

" Thanks be to God," he said, in one of the last con- 
versations which he held with his beloved Meta — "thanks 
be to God that he has at last taught me true wisdom. I 
ha;ve sought wisdom in various ways, but, alas! only as 
many an enlightened heathen has done before me; I had 
passed over that sound and striking advice which conveys 
the instruction that we need in our search. ' If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all -men 
liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given.' It 
was on my knees I should have sought it, and in the study 
of Grod's holy word ; I might then have learned long ago, 
that *the wisdom of this world is too often foolishness 
with God.' " 
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AN ANECDOTE OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 



A LARGE party of gentleman were hunting in Windsor 
Forest. The chase had continued for many long hours, 
but the gallant stag had, at last, outstripped his pursuers, 
and got safe away. The hounds and the horses were 
almost tired out, and several of the hunters slackened 
their speed, and rode on quietly beneath the outspread 
branches of the forest oaks, enjoying the freshness of the 
breeze, and the cool and pleasant shade ; while others, still 
eager for the chase, galloped off in various directions, in 
the hope of finding the stag. 

It happened, that one of the hunters, who had been 
wandering on in thoughtful' silence, supposing that his 
companions were following close behind him, suddenly 
discovered that he was alone. He looked round on every 
side, but saw no one; and, when he shouted loudly, no 
one answered him. Though he did not remember to have 
been in that part of the forest before, and had certainly 
lost his way, he thought that he could have little difficulty 
in finding it again. He accordingly pushed forward in 
what seemed to him the right direction, but was again 
stopped, by finding a little girl alone and weeping, in the 
midst of the wide forest. Notwithstanding her mean and 
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tattered dress, her whole appearance was striking <ind un- 
common. Her slight limbs were finely shaped, yet brown 
as those of an Indian girl; and her long hair fell about 
her neck and face, in a hundred little spiral curls, as black 
and shining as the plumage of the raven. The poor little 
girl seemed to be very unhappy, indeed; for she was 
crying, as if nothing remained in the world to give her 
pleasure ; and though the sjun was shining brightly in the 
fair blue sky above her, and the sweet air was kissing her 
dimpled cheeks, and playing in the light curls of her hair 
— ^though flowers, which she loved at other . times, were 
growing all over the green grass at her feet — and though 
she herself was oflen the gayest and wildest in her light- 
hearted glee — yet now, neither the sunshine, nor the 
sweet air, nor the flowers, had any charm for her. The 
gentleman spoke kindly to her; but she heard him not, 
and did not cease from weeping. He rode close up to her, 
and spoke still more kindly and softly ; and then, fearing 
that the poor child was frightened by his tall, noble horse 
coming so close to her — for she drew back quickly — he 
dismounted, and, holding his horse by the rein, went up 
again to the poor little girl to find out what made her so 
miserable, and, if possible, to comfort her. He was a kind 
and tender father himself, and well used to the troubles of 
little children. He had a pleasant, affectionate way with 
him, and though he spoke rapidly^ his words and tone 
were very gentle. 

" Take your hands from your face, my good little girl," 
he said, " and listen to me ; you cannot hear me while you 
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go on crying so. Tell me what is the matter, and what I 
can do for 70U. Why are you alone, all alone, in this 
wild, lonely place ? Where is your mother and father ?" 

The little girl had left off weeping so violently when 
she heard the gentleman speak so gently to her: and, 
though she had not taken her hands from before her 
face, she had removed, first one, and then another, of 
her small fingers, and peeped out with her bright black 
eyes upon his benevolent face ; and though her little bosom 
still heaved with agitation, and short quick sighs had suc- 
ceeded to her imrestrained weeping, she had listened with 
attention to what he said. But at the mention of her 
parents, her grief burst out afresh, and she sobbed aloud, 
as one who refuses to be comforted. 

"I have no father, and no mother," she said, at last— 
"they are both dead; but I do not cry about them. I 
have a dear grandmother, better £0 me than a mother, 
and she is dying too — she is going away from her poor 
Anny, and I shall never, never see her again." 

The gentleman felt very sorry for the little girl, when 
he learned the cause of her sorrow, and he desired her 
to tell him where her grandmother was, and said that 
he would be kind to her, and do all in his power to 
make her well, and to comfort her. 

"Grandmother is here," said the child — ^**I mean she 
is dose by;" and, without saying more, she led the way, 
as if she expected the gentleman to follow her. He did 
follow her. After tying up his horse to a tree, he fol- 
lowed the steps of the little girl, who, every now and 
9 
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then, looked back to him, with a face fall of thankful- 
ness 

They had not gone more than twenty yards, when 
they entered a little open space, or glade, among the 
trees; at the further end of which, under a thick and 
spreading hawthorn, the gentleman beheld a low, wide 
tent. A girl, some years older than his young acquaint- 
ance, was kneeling, busily employed in breaking sticks, 
and thrusting them into the fire, that had been lighted 
upon the turf, over which a large black pot was sus- 
pended from three cross sticks. The girl rose up when 
she saw the gentleman and her little sister approach: 
she also looked very sorrowful, and thanked the gentle- 
man for coming to see her poor dying grandmother. She 
told him that they were ^psies, and that the rest of 
their party had left them for a few days, only an hour 
or two before her grandmother was taken with a fit. 
She and her sister scarcely knew what to do; but, at 
last, their grandmother had come a little more to her- 
self l%e had not been able to leave her grandmother, 
but she had sent her little sister Anny twice to the town, 
to beg the doctor to come and see the poor sick woman. 
Yet she could not get anybody to come; and now her 
grandmother was growing worse again, and had lost her 
speech. 

The gentleman went up to the tent, dose to the 
entrance, her miserable bed spread upon the bare ground, 
lay the poor old gipsy. Her fece was turned towards 
the iiiside of the tent, and she was as motionless as one 
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already dead, except 'that, now and then, she moved her 
dark and shrivelled hand backwards and forwards, feebly 
picking and pulling at the coverlid, as dying persons often 
do. The gentleman stooped down, and spoke a few words 
to her, but the aged woman seemed not to hear him. 
However, his eye was attracted by a tmn and dirty book, 
which lay open upon the pillow of the dying woman, and 
he had the curiosity to see what book it was. 

"Ah, sir," said the elder girl, "I believe there's a 
deal of fine reading in that book; and my grandmother 
set great store by it, torn and soiled as it is. '\yhile 
she could use her eyes, she used to be spelling it Over 
and over again; but now, she says, the letters are all 
dark and dim before her sight, she cannot see them. I 
wish Anny or I could read a word or two to her, but we 
have never had any learning." 

The gentleman said nothing, but, taking up the book 
from the pillow, he sat down on the green turf close to 
the head of the dying woman. The book was the Bible. 
He chose some of those beautiful passages which are easy 
to be understood, and at the same time, full of hope and 
comfort to the sinking and fearful heart. He read of the 
tender compassion of the Father of Mercies to His guilty 
creatures, in giving His own Son Jesus Christ to die for 
them, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life ! 

It seemed as if the words of the Scriptures sounded 
more distinctly in the ears of the dying wpman, than any 
other words; for she turned entirely round, and opened 
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her dull eyes with a vacant stare: she endeavoured also 
to speak, but could only make a faint uncertain sound, 
in which no word could be distinguished. Then she 
drew her hands together, and clasped them as if in 
prayer; taking that way, it seemed, to show that she 
was quite sensible to hear and understand what was read 
to her: — and the young girls drew near, and kneeled 
down quietly beside the bed, listening also to the sacred 
words of life, and feeling a sort of happiness in their 
sorrow, as they looked upon their beloved parent, now 
as calm as a sleeping infant— except that tears stole down 
her hollow cheeks; but any one might see that they 
were tears of joy, for all the while a smile was on her 
lips. 

Suddenly the sound of trampling horses was heard, 
and in the next moment several horsemen came riding 
through the wood; one of whom galloped up almost 
to the tent, when seeing the gentleman there, he in- 
stantly dismounted, and taking off his hat, stood before 
the tent, without speaking a word, for the gentleman 
had looked round as he heaf d him approach, and motioned^ 
with his hand that he must not be disturbed. Before, 
however, he had closed the book, many other horsemen 
rode up, with looks of alarm on their faces, for they 
brought with them the gentleman's horse that had broken 
loose from the tree to which he tied it; and they said 
they feared to find he had met with some accident or 
other. 

The gentleman only smiled, and spoke very fast, as- 
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suring his friends that he was quite well; and going 
up to his horse, patted him, and led him farther away 
from the tent to mount him again. The two girls had 
looked and listened with astonishment, while all this 
was going on: but when the younger of them saw that 
the kind gentleman was about to remount his horse, 
she feared that he would go away without saying any- 
thing more to herself^ or her sister, or her poor dying 
grandmother: and she sprang forward and caught his 
hand, and said in a low timid voice, looking full in his 
face as she spoke, — " Don't go away, kind gentleman, 
don't leave us yet — we shall all be very sorry when 
you are gone." 

Before the gentleman could make any reply, — nay, 
before the little girl had finished speaking, one of the 
party took the little girl by the arm rather roughly, 
and said, "Go away, child, you are very bold to take 
these liberties with his Majesty." 

The little girl knew not what " His Majesty" meant ; 
but if she had known, she need not have been much 
alarmed, for her kind friend smiled and nodded to the 
other gentleman, and said, "No, no, let her alone, she 
is not a bold little girl ; we understand one another, and are 
very good friends — ^are we not, dear child 1" 

Anny blushed with pleasure and gratitude, and turned 
a sidelong glance from her soft eyes upon the other 
gentleman, as much as to say, " You see I was not wrong to 
take his Kand, for he is very kind." 

The elder sister, however, knew what was the meaning 
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of the words which had no power to awe her little Annj ; 
and she came up to her sister, blushiDg deeply, and 
looking very shame&oed, said in a loud whisper, "Anny, 
Anny, you must not be so free with him. It's the king." 

The little girl started, and then seemed to consider 
within herself, wijfidmwing, almost unconsciously, her 
small hand; and then, without raising her fiioe, she 
ventured to turn one awe-struck look at him, to whom 
she had spoken so &miliarly. "Yes, yes, dear child," 
he said, "it is the king; but the king is your friend, 
quite as much your friend as the gentleman who found 
you crying just now, and did all he could to comfort 
you. And the king has a great deal of power; and 
though he cannot raise your grandmother from her dying 
bed — ^for only the King of kings," he took off his hat 
as he spoke, — "only the King of kings, the Lord of 
whom we have been reading, is able to do such great 
things; still your friend, the king, will do all in his 
power to help you. He will send a doctor to see your 
poor grandmother as soon as possible, and she shall want 
for nothing we can get her. Good bye, little girl, good 
bye. The doctor will soon be here; and remember, I 
shall take care of you and your sister when your dear grand- 
mother is gone to heaven." 
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. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, 



Dona Franosboa looked in her husband^s face, and 
smiled. '' You will not have to chide me here for weeping 
at the thought of Italy, my own beautiful Italy," she said. 
''Here is a sky as deeply blue, as cloudless; and trees 
are here as rich in graceful foliage, and this lur, wluch 
feels like a fan of downy feathers on my face, has rifled 
the delicious fr^rance of an orange grove: Vm. sure it 
has, I know the scent at once — though long years, long 
at least to me, have passed since I have seen an orange 
grove." 

Francesca's voice was very sweet ; ofben as her husband 
had been charmed by its sound, he thought its silvery 
tones more sweet than ever. " I did not like to say too 
much of this &ir home of ours," said Don Leon, ^fye 
I feared that my fond and early associations might colour 
the scene too highly. Yet this terrace! my Francesca, 
I have sometimes told you of this terrace, and its dark 
over-arching cedars ; its thickets of roses, where the night- 
ingale sings first and latest: the orange grove, which, as 
you rightly guessed, is near at hand, and — ^" 

" And," said Francesca, interrupting and yet continuing 
his words — "and the long sweep of this lovely bay, where 
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the grey mountains slope upwards at onoe from the shore, 
and where, as in my own Italy, the myrtle hangs almost 
over the dear waters of the sea. Yes, my husband, I 
remember well your beautiful descriptions, and my doubts 
and banterings, when you said that Spain could match with 
Italy. You did not like to say too much of this fair home ! 
Why, Leon ! don't you remember that I used to tell you, 
whenever you said any thing about it, that no land but 
Italy could answer to your glowing descriptions. But you 
were right, my Leon, mj own brave Leon, quite right, as 
you always are. Don't be so very grave, so gravely 
Spanish here. There is no occasion, now we are in Spain, 
to wear your Spanish gravity, as you have done in other 
places, fearing, it seemed, that you might not else be taken 
for a Spaniard." 

Don Leon smiled, and said he could not help his looks, 
his Spanish gravity, but that his heart was glad when she 
was with him ; and then Francesca took her husband's arm, 
and they ascended the broad marble steps to a loftier terrace, 
and so went onward through another grove towards the palace. 
She would have lingered also on that upper terrace, for the 
air, though not less soft, blew there more freshly and more 
freely ; and her eyes sparkled as they cast a hurried glance 
over the quiet bay, for the golden sunbeams of the morning 
fell thick upon the rippled waves, and blazed upon the gilt 
and painted galley which had brought them from the more 
distant vessel to the shore. 

"It is indeed a lovely scene, my sweet and gay Fran- 
cesca," said her husband, replying to her speaking looks : *' and 
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we will often come hither, often gaze together upon this glo- 
rious prospect, and drink in this pure fresh air." Then 
drawing her arm again within his own, he led her onward, 
her beautiful hair blowing about in the wild sportive wind, 
and the rosy freshness of health and exercise glowing on her 
cheek and parted lips. 



Dona Francesca was gentle and quiet ; her gaiety was al- 
ways that of a very feminine spirit ; there was no levity 
about it ; she was only gay in those delightful seasons when 
to enjoy is to obey. There was a deep and serious thought- 
ftdness upon her brow, when Don Leon found her one even- 
ing sitting in their ancient library. She was bending down 
over a volume, which lay open before her : resting her cheek 
upon her hand. ^'I have been thinking," she said, as her 
mild and earnest gaze met that of her husband, — "^ I have 
been thinking, perhaps more deeply than usual, and asking 
myself many questions. There are some, my Leon, that 
we must answer tc^ether." 

^ Is this not always the ease, sweet one," he said in a 
voice as gentle and as serious as her own, *' when you search 
the pages of this inspired volume 1 Have we not often 
agreed that we cannot read this book as we read oth^ 
books? — ^for every now and then its words pierce like a 
«word of fire, even to the heart" 

"And sometimes," said Francesca — ^*'nay, Leon, you 
have told me often times the same — they Ml as the dew falls 
upon the parched and drooping herbage." 
9* 
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^ But these questions, vhioh we must answer, my sweet 
wifeT 

'^ We must answer them,'' she continued, ** to Him who 
settTcheth the heart, who knoweth our most secret thoughts. 
And thej are — they are these," she said : — ^^ First of all — 
Are we not too happy, my Leon ?" 

^' Too happy I" he repeated ; *' can any one be too happy 
in this uncertain world ?" 

'* Yes, too happy !" she again said — ^ too happy to be in 
a state of safety. You know, Leon, that I am not naturally 
mistrustful ; I have ever seen the bright side of every ob- 
ject" 

'' I know it well," he answered ; '* and I do therefore won- 
der the more to find you speakidg thus." 

Francesca made no reply at first, but pointed silently, 
with her finger placed upon the page, to the words she had 
been reading in the Bible : they were these — ^^ I do also see 
the ungodly in such prosperity; they come in no misfor- 
tune like other folk, neither are they plagued like other 
men." 

'' Does this not apply to us ?" said Francesca, modestly, 
the pure colour deepening in her cheek as she spoke. ^^ We 
love each other tenderly, devotedly. We love all God's 
creatures; but do we love their Creator and our Creator, 
their God and our God, — are we not ungodly ? And yet I 
think we should not say, ' we do not love Him now,' but 
rather, * that we have not loved Him till very lately,' nor 
have we ever known and loved this Holy Bible, His own 
most Holy Word." 
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*^ It is our chief treasure,'' said Leon ; '* and jet how little 
we thought, when we came into possession of this rich inher- 
itance, that one unknown and unnoticed volume* would be 
soon more predous than our heavy coffers of gold." 

" Ear more precious," continued Francesca, '' than those 
caskets of diamonds which you opened before me, dearest^ 
when you first brought them to my dressing-room, and were 
a little, a very little disappointed, because I did not look upon 
them with the childish delight that you expected to find in 
me, or when I complained that the ropes of orient pearl 
whidi I wore to please you at court, were as cumbrous as 
they were beautiful. How worthless do all the precious 
things of the world begin to appear to one who has found 
the pearl of great price ! You will smile, my Leon, but our 
very prosperity as to the blessings of this world, has begun to 
alarm me, since I have studied the Holy Bible, as to the safe- 
ty of our spiritual concerns. I am uneasy, lest the things 
of time and sense should be occupying that place in our 
hearts, which the things that are eternal, and of God, should 
fill alone. Had you come to me a little sooner, you might 
have found me trembling, and in tears, before my God, for I 
had found the place where it is written, ' what is a man prof- 
ited if he should gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul !' Now I am sure the desire of gaining has never pos- 
sessed my heart, but I am also sure that 1 have had scarcely 
i thought beyond the enjoyment of God's gifts, bestowed in 
such abundance upon us. I have not held them with a stew- 

* The Bible was the rare Spanish Bible of Bonifacio Ferrer. 
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ard*s hand, nor have I estimated them as a pilgrim should 
his wayside pleasures. 

^ I have not had a wish ungratified, but I have received 
the goodness of the Lord rather as my right than as a fiivour 
from his gracious hand. Our dear child, are we not blessed 
in him 1 Many parents whom we know, are childless. God 
has dealt most graciously with us.*' 

'* He has, indeed," said Leon, '' and heneefbrth we will 
not forget him, my Francesca. If he lias distinguished us 
among our fellows, we will strive to love him more than 
others," 



Dona Francesca sat in her &vourite saloon, waiting for 
her husband, and wondering at his long absence — ^an absence 
longer at least than usual. She had ordered a table to be 
spread with cooling fruits beside the fountain in the marble 
hall, for there the refreshing atmosphere was delightful du- 
ring a sultry day. The hall was connected with the saloon 
where Dona Francesca was sitting, by an open corridor. 
Had a stranger entered that magnificent apartment, and seen 
the lovely and smiling lady with her nobleJooking boy, he 
would have agreed with Dona Francesca that there were 
few more blessed with worldly happiness than herself. 

** You look not like yourself to-night," said Dona Fran- 
cesca to her husband ; " you are not estranged from me, I 
am quite sure of that ; but something has happened. What 
has happened, my own Leon, to make you look so mel^»i« 
cholyl" 
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" Send Alfonzo to^ bed, dearest," he replied, looking 
mournfully on his little boy ; " is he not up later than 
usual ?" 

" A little later, dear Leon," she replied, " for I wished 
him to see you before he went to bed — ^but he disturbs you, 
and perhaps your head aches. Come, Alfonzo, nurse is only 
in the ante-room." The little boy was taken away. 

" I have seen a sad sight to-day," said Don Leon ; " I did 
not tell you where I was going, but I went on purpose to be 
present at the Auto de Fe, at Seville, this morning. It was 
a fbarAil and humiliating sight, Franoesca. There was one 
of our own rank, a man whom I had known and loved since 
I was a boy, a Ponce de Leon ; you may remember him, 
for Don Juan was with us soon after I brought you to Spain. 
Your heart would have ached had you seen him to-day. 
His manly form, clad in the horrid sanbenito, and the 
coraza* on his noble head, both painted over with flames 
and fiendish figures, an extinguished torch in his hand, and a 
halter round his neck, while a friar walked on either side 
of him, talking to him of that mercy in heaven which they 
denied him on earth. Doctor Juan Gonzalez suffered also. 
Perhaps there was not a finer preacher in Andalusia ; and 
he went forward with so firm a step, and a countenance so 
oalm and cheerfUl, that one could see he had made his peace 
with God. Two of his sisters were with him, doomed to 
the same horrible death ; and he oflen turned to them with 
looks and words of cheerful encouragement, and began at 

♦ Tb© <»p WQvn by the ooxidenuieii, 
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last to sing some holy psalm, but his inhuman persecutors 
thrust the gag into his mouth. I feared, from their pale 
faces and heavy downcast eyes, that his two sisters would 
have yielded to the influence of mortal fear and made their 
recantation ; but on their arrival at the place of execution, 
they seemed to be suddenly inspired with new strength, and 
bore their cruel fate like true heroines. But why should I 
tell you more of these frightful persecutions — ^for persecu- 
tions I must call them ; the great crime of the poor sufferers 
is, that they take a view of our holy fiiith somewhat different 
from that held by the Bonum Catholic clergy ; and, to say 
the truth, unwilling as I should be to separate from what I 
have ever considered the true church, I feel disposed, since 
we have begun to search the Holy Bible for ourselves, to 
pass no heavy censure upon the followers of this new learn- 
ing and their bold leader, Martin Luther." 

" I have heard but little of the new opinions," replied Dona 
Francesca ; ^' but of this I am certain, that I would rather 
give up our teachers, should there be no other alternative, 
than the Holy Scriptures, which it now seems they would 
take hyifsj from us." 

*' Tell me, dear Francesca," said Don Leon, ^ for it has 
not occurred to me till now to ask you, have you taken 
away our Spanish Bible 1 I left it on the table in my own 
dressing room this morning^ left it open, and when I came 
in just now it was not there." 

" It is surely there," replied Francesca. '* Not an hour 
ago I was in that very room, hoping to meet you on jour 
first entrance (fpr you know I oflen meet you in your dress- 
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ing-room), andthe Bible was lying as you left it. I will go 
at once and look for it" 

** You will not find it there," he replied, as they left the 
saloon together. The Bible was not found. The servants 
w^re questioned about it, but they either knew nothing or 
would tell nothing. Don Leon and Dona Francesca re- 
turned to the saloon ; but the countenance of the former was 
even more troubled than it had; been before. *' Alas !" said 
he moumftilly, '^ our tiihe of trial may be dose at hand, 
Francesca ; are you prepared to meet it, or shall we seek in 
any way to avoid the coming storm ?" 

"^ Should there be any honest way of escape from perse- 
cution, we might flee by that way ; but if not " she hesi- 
tated, for her eyes fell upon her husband. 

" Well, my Francesca," he said, " if not, we must pray 
for fiuth and for patience ; were those the words you would 
have added r 

^' I hardly know," she replied, with a tremblmg voice and 
a faint smile ; ^' and yet I think I am prepared for any trial 
and for any danger to be shared with you." 

^< But if we should be called to trials that we may not 
share together, my sweet wife, let us think even of the worst, 
and let us from this moment be prepared." 

" My husband, my own friend," said Francesca, calmly, 
" you must not blame me if I differ from you now. You 
seem to me to bring forward dark forebodings, and then to 
call them preparation. Does our heavenly Father require 
such a fraiue of spirit in his children ) Does he not rather 
say in His blessed word — * Be careful for nothing, but in 
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everything by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 
let your requests be made known to God ; and the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts 
and rainds through Jesus Christ?' The events which may 
happen beyond the present hour, will be ordered by TT yn 
whose love is equal to His wisdom. Why speak of being 
prjBpared for heavy trials ? I am quite sure, my Leon, that 
he will do all things wisely and well ; and, as for the future, 
if we are called upon to suffer. His strength will be made 
perfect in our weakness. Is it not true that when he sends 
af&ictions to his children. He sends also the strength to bear 
theml" 

Dona Francesca had scarcely spoken the last few words, 
than she turned very pale ; she placed her trembling hand 
upon her husband's arm, and whispered, '^ There it is again,'' 
pointing with her finger towards the hall. 

" Tell me what alarms you thus ?" he exclaimed ; " give 
me some explanation of this sudden terror." 

"I will, I will," she said; "but come with me first. 
There is some listener skulking near : I am certain of it. I 
saw his shadow plainly by the moonlight." 

*♦ We will see his face," said Leon, snatching up the lamp 
and springing forward. In the corridor, between the hall 
and the saloon, where they had been sitting, stood a tall 
dark figure; he did not stir at their approach, and as the 
lamp flashed fbll upon his face, his cold but steady look met 
the angry glances of Don Leon. " Who are you ?" he de- 
manded, " and by what authority have you entered these 
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apartments ? Speak at once, or take the consequences upon 
yourself." 

" I may answer all your questions," replied the stranger, 
very quietly,* " by a few words. The Holy Office has called 
for your presence this very night ; you will go with me at 
once." 

" This Is not to be borne," exclaimed Don Leon indignant- 
ly, and almost fiercely. " You have been meanly listening 
to us in this, our own chamber. Our Bible has been stolen 
by your sacrilegious hands, I know it has, he said ; for his 
eye had iallen on the silver chains attached to the sacred vol- 
ume. They were held, it seemed, very carelessly by the in- 
quisitor, and the Bible hung suspended fV'om them. He re- 
ceived no answer, but the monk walked slowly to the door 
and opened it. In another minute Don Leon and his wife 
were surrounded by the familiars of the Office. 

" Alas !" he said In a voice of low, deep agony ; " I 
must leave you, Francesca ! It is useless to think of re- 
sistance." 

" You will both be conveyed to the Holy Office," said 
the inquisitor. 

Doiia Francesca, who had stood before like one lost as to 
speech and sense, on hearing that they were to go together, 
and not, as she had dreaded, to be separated, uttered a cry of 
delight, and threw herself into her husband's arms. They 
remained for some minutes locked in one tender and loving 
embrace. Then Don Leon, throwing" his arm around her, 
signified his readiness to depart. He led her gently forward, 
and was about to lifl her into the covered carriage which 
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Stood waiti]^ at the door of the palaoe, wlien she was sadden- 
Ij torn from him, and carried off to a separate oonveyanoe. 
His efforts to free lumsel^ his frantic air, were those of a 
madman ; bat he soon la j resistless, boand hand and foot, 
and the gag in his month. 



A terrific storm came on with the closing shades of 
evening, the pale and forked lightning playing with a wild 
lastre opon the iron window-bars of a low bat spacioas dun- 
geon, in whidi many female prisoners were confined. The 
pealing bursts of thunder had alarmed them all — all but one 
&ir and delicate lady. She was sitting apart from the others 
upon a low seat or rather niche, whidi had been hollowed 
into the rocky wall. Her wrists were crossed one over the 
other, and her hands hang listless down; her head had 
drooped upon her bosom, for overcome by fetigue and grie^ 
she had at last sunk into a quiet sleep. 

Few would have recognized the fresh and beautiful Fran- 
cesca in that pale and wasted creature. She had suffered 
much from tortare on the horrid rack, but &r more from the 
sentence which that evening had been declared to her; it 
was, perpetual separation from her husband, and imprison- 
ment for life.* She was now like one stunned and stupified 
by the mere weight of her grief. She was scarcely con- 
scious that they had put upon her the zamarra or vest of 
yellow cloth, (the sort of sanbenito she was condemned to 

• See M*Crie*8 History of the Reformation in Spain, for pTmish- 
mente even more unjnst and dreadful. 
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wear) ; and when the morning brought the pleasant sunshine 
into her dungeon she noticed it not, she heeded not the bells 
that tolled from all the churches, nor the crowded procession 
of the Auto de Fe in which she walked among the poor 
wretched prisoners. Once or twice she looked about her, 
but her eye met not the only object which it sought. If 
Leon was there, she saw him not. 

Another trial awaited Francesca. During her imprison- 
ment she had often entreated to be allowed to see her child ; 
the request had apparently received no attention. On her 
return to the prison, she was put into a carriage, and taken 
to a convent about three miles from Seville, a friar of the 
Office accompanying her. On their arrival they were at once 
shown into the convent parlour, to which the little Alfonso 
had been also brought : the child was in the arms of a 
strange nurse, when Francesca appeared. Notwithstanding 
her unusual dress, Alfonso stretched out his little arms to 
her, and she was permitted to clasp him to her bosom, and 
to cover his face and forehead with kisses. Francesca had 
not expected this indulgence, and for some little time it quite 
overcame her. Laughing and weeping by turns, she ad- 
dressed her dark and silent companion. She awoke at once 
to new life, and poured forth her warm and eloquent thanks, 
and blessed him from the fulness of her heart. He, how- 
ever, noticed her not, nor even raised his cold glances from the 
missal which lay open on his knees. At length becoming 
calm and- composed, she sat gazing, with smiles, and in si- 
lence, upon her young and beautiful child. Her smiles died 
away as she became more and more thoughtful — died away 
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80 entirely, that the child after staring at her with astonish- 
ment for some minutes, stroked his little hand over her pale 
and sunken cheek, and then, putting his arm fondly round her 
neck, laid his head on her bosom, and sighed deeply. The 
door of the parlour, which led to the interior of the convent, 
opened, and the lady abbess entered, accompanied by a 
Spanish lady of high rank, a near relation of Don Leon. 
Dona Afta de Segura was a strict Roman Catholic herself, 
but she was really grieved for the distresses of her friends. 
It was chiefly owing to her entreaties that Francesca had 
been permitted to see her child ; but she had promised to 
exert all her influence with Francesca, and to work upon her 
feelings by means of the child, to bring her to recant her * 
heresies. She lefl no way which she could devise untried, 
to convince or to win over Dona Francesca, and she was 
ably seconded by the abbess. The heretic, as they deemed 
her, listened to them attentively, and replied to them gently ; 
but after all their arguments and all their persuasions, they 
found her even more unmoved than when they began to ad- 
dress her. 

" It is useless," said Francesca, meekly, as the two ladies 
stood before her, silent, and evidently mortified at their want 
of success : " I have counted the cost of all I am forced to 
give up, in order that I may keep a clear conscience before 
God ; and I only grieve and vex you, my kind friends, for 
kind you are, notwithstanding your harsh words. I have 
heard all that you can say, and am rather strengthened than 
otherwise in my determination to suffer persecution, as I see 
no honest means of escape," 



Dofia Ana was a proud and virulent woman, of superior 
talent: she had persuaded herself of success, and in her 
self-confidence had pledged her word to others, that she 
would convince Francesca of her errors. SJie had be^ 
gradually working herself into a violent rage with the 
poor feeble prisoner : she now overwhelmed her with 
reproaches and bitter invectives, she snatched the child 
roughly from its mother, and when she implored her to 
give him back to her arms, losing all command over her- 
self, Doiia Ana struck her a violent blow. The njore 
gentle abbess now interposed, and even the inquisitor 
raised his eyes for a moment on the extraordinary scene. 
Dona Ana had no sooner struck the unoffending Francesca 
thJan all her anger turned against herself. She threw 
herself at the poor mother's feet, she put the infant into 
her arms, and, bathed in tears, she knelt before Francesca, 
and entreated her forgiveness. France^ca's smile and 
voice were saint-like in their heavenly sweetness, as she 
bent down to raise the penitent woman, and kissed her 
forehead and her cheek, and looking upward prayed that 
God would bless the kind and sympathising friend who 
had brought her infant to her once again. At length the 
inquisitor closed his book and rose up, coldly desiring 
Francesca to accompany him, unless she had determined 
to recant her errors. Francesca quietly prepared to go 
with him. She looked, however, at her child, with a look 
of such heart-broken wretchedness, that Dona Ana, weeping 
as she spoke, renewed her entreaties. 

" Do not torture me any more, my kind, kind friend !" 
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•aid Francesca, in a voice scarcely louder than a whisper. 

The inquisitor turned to the abbess, and without the least 
emotion either in tone or countenance, he said with a look of 
cold but decided authority, " Take the child from her." 

The abbess approached, but the child, as if aware of 
what was intended, threw both his * arms round his 
mother's neck, and clung to her with « look of alarm. 
Dona Ana now threw herself at the feet of the monk, 
urgently entreating him to allow but a little longer time, 
if nothing more. "The time is already expired," he 
coldly replied. But here Francesca spoke: "You will 
wait," she said, with a look and manner of such calm 
dignity, and with so firm a voice, that even that stem 
inquisitor was awed by its authority. — "You will trait, 
till I have embraced my child for the last time. He shall 
not be taken from me — ^he will obey me when I bid him — 
my sweet Alfonso," she said, drawing the child closer and 
closer to her bosom, " kiss me, and then go to those kind 
ladies without saying a word." The little fellow seemed 
to understand her at once, by the obedience that he 
showed to her words; he kissed her, and when she led 
him to Dona Ana, he made no resistance. Once or twice 
she passed her hand over his sofl hair, and her lips 
moved in prayer. She kissed his forehead, his cheeks, 
his eyes, his mouth, and pressed him once more to 
her bosom; she then left him with a countenance as 
calm as it was grave and sorrowful. — The monk had 
opened the door and passed on; Francesca was passijog 
through the door-way, when . Dona Ana sprang forward 
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and seized one of the passive hands of Francesca, and 
entreated her to stop, — ^she rushed past her, and stood in 
the way, holding up the lovely child, and as she presented 
him, she said, "Can you consent to part with him for 
ever, — ^never, never to see him more 1" 

"Hear me for the last time," said Dona Francesca, 
gasping for breath as she spoke : " I have neither will 
nor power in myself — in pity let me pass! It has been 
said by Him, who will help me, who is with me now, 
'He that loveth son or daughter, more than me, is not 
worthy of me.' For His sake let me pass ^" 



Nothing was ever clearly known of the fate of Don 
Leon de Valera, Marquis of Jamilla, or of the gentle 
Italian lady, Dona Francesca, whom he married. Their 
rich possessions were seized upon by the state. A year or 
two after their condemnation, a rumour was in circulation 
that Don Leon had been seen in Germany, and about 
the same time a portrait of Dona Francesca was set up 
in the most public part of Seville ; copies of this picture 
were also sent to several of the frontier towns, and a 
high reward was offered for her apprehension. Some 
said that Doiia Juana of Portugal, the king's sister, had 
secretly favoured the escape of Francesca. Their son, the 
young Don Alfonso, was stolen from the convent about the 
time that the rumour of his parents' escape was mentioned, 
it Vras supposed, by a band of gitanos or gipsies, who had 
been seen about the walls of the convent garden. 
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ANNE OP CLBVES. 



i>t«etp2&-^*'Say where ifl peace, for thou its paths hast trodT 
Matter. — " In poverty, retirement^ and with GoA** 

Intcnptum on the tomb of Thomas d KempU, 



" Your highness must be tired of this long sitting," said 
the painter, laying down his palette and brushes, and 
making a low obeisance to the Lady Anne, "but never," 
he continued, "have I found a lady so patient and con- 
siderate as yourself, under the wearisome restraint which 
painters must impose upon those who sit to them." 

"In truth, good master Holbein," replied the lady, 
with a good-humoured smile, "the restraint is rather a 
pleasant entertainment to me. You have been in many 
countries, and have a blunt but lively manner of describing 
the ways of foreign courts. I will not conceal from you, 
that I am half angry to find you finishing that portrait 
so speedily; I would fain have heard somewhat more 
of the stately court of London, of the king, and the nobles 
there. However, our present parleys are over, and you 
no doubt will be many leagues on your journey to the 
court of Henry of England, before this hour to-morrow. — 
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Come forward, ladles," said the princess, addressing her- 
self to several i>f her attendants; "pass your opinion 
on the picture before I see it. Fear not to discompose 
good master Holbein : he is too perfect in his art to mind 
a woman's censure: and, having finished his work, nc 
remark of ours would prompt his humour or his pencil 
to desire or effect a change." 

A young and simpering dame came forward first, 
mincing in her steps, and tossing back her head, and 
looked upon the portrait with half-closed eyes, and then 
she vowed and wished there was but half the truth in the 
tongues of other men, as in the pencil of good master 
Holbein ; and then she wondered to herself to find so fair 
and so exact a counterpart of her most fair and gracious 
mistress. And then another and another came, and all 
agreed that the portrait was wondrous like. Some were 
mere flatterers; and some, from simple love to their kind 
mistress, were pleased to find so bright a picture of a face 
they loved. 

"I differ firom you all," said the Princess Anne, who 
had now Tisen ftom her chair, and stood before the 
picture. "I tell you honestly, master Holbein, that you 
may be a wondrous fine limner, and a man of genius in 
your art, but with your pencil you are a mere courtier. 
I had hoped fi*om your blufi^ downright speech, that you 
were made of better stuff; but you are like the rest about 
king's houses, a most egregious flatterer. Look you here. 
See what a fair and comely damsel ! Nature must set to 
work afresh to make this ill-&voured face and form of 
10 
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mine like yon bright limning. I have been used to a 
refy different portndtnre when I have looked upon myself. 
Stand beside me, opposite this mirror," said the lady, 
motioning the painter to. one of the narrow pier glasses 
which adorned the walls of the saloon. "Here, master 
Holbein, here is the true pictore,^ and here I look in yam 
for the soft and rose-like bloom of yonder cheek; nor 
oottid I bite my lips to such a dainty red as you have 
given me; methinks those eyes in shape and lu»kre are 
very different from mine : in short, I am plain and awkward, 
and built by nature like a serving-wench, while you have 
made me fiur and delicate enough for what I may perchance 
be destined to become, a monarch's queen." 

"No art of man, my Lady Anne of Qeves," replied 
the painter, half out of humour with her downright and 
plain-spoken honesty, "no art of man could ever match 
with the poorest specimen of that great master-hand, who 
not only moulded the human frame into such excellent 
proportion, but breathed the spirit of God-like life and 
animation into——" 

But here he suddenly broke off his speech, feeling, 
perhaps, that he was, bolJi by nature and by habit, too 
unskilled to maintain any argument by the mere trickery 
of glozing and specious words; besides, he could not 
choose but feel in his heart a slight conviction that the 
Lady Anne was right, and that he had rather obeyed the 
Lord Cromwell's commands, than the promptings of his 
own eye and hand. Therefore he bluntly stopped his ears 
to the words which were visibly trembling on the lips 
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of the lady; and ere she could give them utterance, he 
said, "By the permission of your highness, I take my 
leave forthwith, to seek an audience of the duke, your 
father, and then will on to England with all reasonable 



" Go, if you please, good master," replied the lady ; 
"but take this as my parting charge and counsel. If you 
bear that fresh and graceful limning to the English Henry, 
go with it yourself, and tell him with an honest tongue, 
that she who sat for it is but a homely body." 



Alas ! how circumstances met together to surprise the 
head and heart of the artless Lady Anne into vanity on the 
subject which scarcely concerned her before — her personal 
appearance. 

"There must be an infatuation about them all!" she 
said, when she was tpld that the many strangers who sud- 
denly appeared at her father's court, and came on various 
trifling pretences, were gentlemen from England, drawn 
to Oeves by the fame of her beauty; and all ready to 
carry back their report of it to the court of England. 
Other pictures, besides that of Holbein, had been painted, 
although the princess had not sat for them. Some were 
taken by stealth, and others copied from a portrait not 
long before painted for her father by Lucas Cranach. 
These visitors to the court of the duke had been chiefly 
sent by the Lord Cromwell, others by the king himself, 
and some had even gone thither of their own free accord. 
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All, either by letters or by speech, on their return, gave 
such rapturous report of the singular features, matdiless 
beauty, and princely perfections of the Lady Anne of Cleves, 
and brought such &ir proof in the portraits which they 
showed, that their high praise was but the unadorned truth, 
that the fastidious King Henry had determined to demand 
her in marriage: his political relations ui^ing him also to 
the same alliance. 

At last, the preliminary treaties between the Duke of 
Cleves, and Henry of England, came to a conclusion, and 
the Lady Anne was formally apprised that her hand was to 
be given in marriage to King Henry the Eighth. Presents 
of great cost and splendour were brought for the princdss, 
and a fleeft of fifty sail, under the command of the Earl 
of Southampton, then Lord Admiral, was sent to convey 
her with much state from Calais. The Lady Anne arrived 
there, and the Lord Southampton, afler his first interview, 
wrote to the king in England, in high commendation of 
her beauty. 



" Methinks the time wears heavily enough," said King 
Henry, as he strode up and down a small chamber in the 
palace at Rochester, where the Lady Anne of Cleves was 
expected to arrive that very day, on her way to Greenwich. 
"I like not this imprisonment; but Dan Cupid orders it. 
Kings as well as baser men are led captive by the urchin. 
Ha! ha! Sir Anthony! Is it not so?" said b«, stopping 
right opposite his companion as he spoke. 
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The haughty monarch was just then in a vein of high 
good humour, pleased with everything, and everybody ; 
and still more pleased and satisfied with himself for such 
unwonted condescension. 

"See you here plain proof. Sir Anthony, with what 
a fond and loving, jealous care, I do attend my matchless 
Lady Anne ! I have brought gifts even in my own hands 
for the fair creature. See you here, among my other 
gifts, I have not forgotten those that shall veil from bold 
and curious eyes my ladye-love. — I know not if she wear 
such gear; if not, her ivory neck had best be hidden by 
this partlet ruff. And when I have sunned myself in 
her bright beautiful face, my hand shall veil her features 
with this muffler. I will not have her stared upon by any 
vulgar eyes, till she is openly showed as bride and queen to 
the Lord King of England." 

The chamber where the king and Sir Anthony Browne 
were closeted together, was a secret apartment, adjoining the 
gallery in which the Lady Anne of Cleves, and her female 
attendants, were to dine and rest on their way to Greenwich. 
The upper panels of the oak wainscot of this gallery were 
all filled up with rich and curious carving ; but at the farther 
end, there were several panels in which the carved wood 
was cut quite through ; and yet so skilfully had this been 
done, and so well was every open crevice blinded by a dark 
transparent canvass behind, that none who looked upon the 
panels frojn the gallery could have thought how clear a view 
was thus afforded to the inmates of the little secret chamber 
beyond. Here it was, in this secret chamber, all spread with 
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quilted carpeting, so that the heaviest foot&ll was unheard, 
that the impatient king kept his watch : and ever and anon 
he approached one or other of the veiled panels to look 
and listen for some sign of Anne's approach. At last a 
loud shrill blast of trumpets from the street below, startled 
the monarch from the seat on which he had thrown himself 
and sat playing with the partlet and muffler, and a fair 
golden cup which he had brought. 

As Henry stood gazing into the gallery, a sweeter gush 
of flutes and psalteries came flowing along the passages ; and 
soon after, the light sound of female voices. She entered — 
other ladies with her and before her, but the king recognized 
her at once ; and yet he looked again on every female face, 
and watched to the last, the very last of all the train that en- 
tered, then scanned her steadily with his intense looks, and 
stood astounded. Again he turned at the moving of the 
door — ^it was only that one of those, whom he had already 
seen, had gone to shut it close. Yes, yes, she was the looked 
for Anne of Cleves. There was no mistake; he knew her 
from Holbein's portrait, not that it resembled her, but that 
the large coarse-featured, graceless creature, bore a strange 
and most unpleasant likeness to the pleasing picture. She 
leaned upon no arm, though so many attended her, but 
walked heavily and slowly into the gallery, and looked about 
her with a smile on her wide face, and spoke some low, 
strange-sounding words to her ladies ; then sat herself down 
before the chimney, and put out her feet to warm them at 
the glowing fire ; and such large clumsy feet were they, that 
Henry looked down upon his own and thought them small. 
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All this time the king spoke not a word, but stood without 
stirring or speaking. But when he turned away from the 
panel, Sir Anthony saw that his countenance had fallen to a 
black sullen mood. He let down, with his own hands, the 
double folds of a thick curtain which hung above the pan- 
el, and then stepped on tiptoe over the floor, as if he feared 
that even then some sound might betray them. 

*^ Hist, hist ! Sir Anthony !" he exclaimed in a loud whis- 
per, with the same black frown upon his face, holding up his 
head, as if to enforce more decidedly a profound silence. 
^'Summon my fellows to the private entranoa. I must 
away forthwith to Greenwich by the road I came. Let not 
a breath betray that I have seen her. As for those," he add- 
ed, as the glance of his attendant fell upon the presents he 
had brought ; " there let them lie — or, no, give them your- 
self. Sir Anthony, if it must be so," and he sneered. '' If it 
must be so, give them in my name, but with as small a 
show of kingly kindness as may be." 

His journey back to Greenwich had in no way changed 
the' wrathful humour of the king. Hastening instantly to his 
own apartment, he desired that a private council of his chief 
friends and advisers should be called to attend him. They 
came, and found the king reclining, or rather lounging, on 
his couch, with his eyes fixed upon Holbein's portrait of 
Anne of Cleves. One after another was announced, and eu- 
tered and stood around him, but he did not turn his head, 
nay, he scarcely seemed to notice any in particular, in the 
few haughty words he spoke. " Ha ! ha ! my Lord Crom- 
well !" he exclaimed in a seemingly careless, but scoffing 
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t(me, as the lord vicegerent ^tered, '^so much f&r your 
boasted beautj ; 'tis a kind policy to act as you have done, 
and praise but tamely ; then no high expectations could be 
raised, and beauty would not surprise, as it has done this 
day. lis a good custom, too, that painters have to daub a 
coarse face rudely on the panel, to prove a foil to the origi- 
nal and most rare loveliness. Holbein has painted her as 
one would paint the sun : the pictured form is bright, but 
when I gazed upon the living wonder, I was well nigh daz- 
zled into blindness." 

Cromwell would have answered, but at that moment, the 
Lord Admiral suddenly entered the room in his rich riding 
dress, as from a journey. 

" You have seen this fain young creature," said the king 
abruptly, and bending forward with a hand on each knee, and 
a look of much animation. " How like you this woman, my 
lordl You received and attended her at Calais; do you 
still think her so personable, fair, and beautiful ? we pray you 
speak, if only to confirm your letter, good my lord." 

" In sober truth," replied the Lord Admiral, looking some- 
what confused, " the noble princess is not fair, but brown," 
and here he hesitated, as if he knew not what to say. The 
king looked him in the &ce searchingly and thoughtfully 
awhile : then turning from him, he rose up, and approaching 
nearer to the portrait of the Lady Anne, " Alas !" said he, mu- 
sing as it seemed, in his mind, with his eye still fixed on the 
picture. — " Alas ! who shall men trust 1 We promise you 
we see no such beauty in her as hath been showed us of her, 
either by pictures or report ; and we are ashamed," he add- 
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ed (throwing a stera glance on the assembly as he spoke,) 
^ that men have praised this woman as they have — ^I like her 
not. My Lord Cromwell ! if I had known as much before, 
as I do know at present, I tell you what, she should not have 
come into this realm of mine. Have you no remedy to 
offer me, since you have brought me to this hateful plight ? 
You told me of a fair and graceful woman ; — ^you should 
have bid me wed a Flanders mare. — I'll neither woo, nor 
wed her." 

''Most gracious Master,^' said the lord vicegerent, in a 
very humble tone, " I cannot speak the hearty grief I feel at 
this sad consummation of your hopes ; I have been deceived 
also by the lively report of her exceeding beauty ; but the 
news you bring, (for it is news to me, who have not seen the 
lady,) can find, I fear, no remedy." 

" It seems to ask for no long deliberation on your part, 
however," cried the king, wrathfuUy. "Your disappoint- 
ment, truly ! how shall it rank with mine ] Have you to 
marry with this Flanders wench 1 But I tell you with no 
longer deliberation than your own, that I will find a speedy 
remedy ; I will return the lady whence she came, and hold 
no further parley on the subject. She shall go back unwed- 
ded, let the consequence be what it may." 

Much argument was used, and more entreaty, before the 
king would change this sudden purpose; and even then, 
when he seemed to yield at last to their reasonings, the 
truth was, that his own hot blood had cooled as he sat silent. 
He seemed as if he listened, but his mind was all the while 
planning, debating, and deciding for itself. 
10* 
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««Te«» jea^^Iienidatlafl^ ''our jM^hiad rdalioiis may 
not be de^Nsed. Hie wliole bodj of the leegoe of SmaW 
Oild would take the alight wludi I should seem to pat upon 
the Duke of Clevee^ as effiont and hiaiilt ofiered to thenar 
■dyee^" and smoothing his look and his tone, he continued — 
^ my lords, yoa know ioll well, how I have ever preferred 
the hi^pineas of my people to anything like my own, my 
selfish gratification. I am ready agun to sacrifice myself 
The master and the &ther of the realm refiises to indulge 
his will and inclination. Set your minds at rest We feel 
as you do ; we have gone too far in this matter, touching 
our marriage with this dumsy Fleming, to recede with a 
good grace. Hierefore, the nauseous medicine which is to 
benefit the body, shall be swallowed by its royal head. 
Hear, however, what we do solemnly protest, that notwith- 
standing we now give consent, and will firthwith be linked 
in marriage with this lady, we feel within a deep-rooted and 
unconquerable aversion to the same.'' 

Hius the conference was ^ided, and more quietly than 
the council had at one time expected. 



The Princess Anne had left her native country with deep 
sorrow in her heart ; for she was forced to turn almost from 
the death-bed of her father, to the rejoicing, and the stately 
pomp attending the preparations for her speedy marriage. 
She was also called to a sad parting from every individual 
of her family, perhaps no more to meet them on this side 
the grave. She was called to depart, probably for ever, 
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£ppm her own oountrj, and the home of her childhood, to. 
8(9ek her home among a strange people, to become the wile 
of one who, she could not help confessing to herself was 
&med to play the tyrant better than the husband. 



The splendour and state that surrounded the PrincJess of 
Qeves from the moment that she was met on her entrance 
into Calais by the Viscount Lisle, the governor, astonished 
her; and she was equally affected and delighted by the hearty 
and unaffected kindness of the English, as soon as she ap- 
peared among them. For fifteen days she remained at Calais, 
detained by contrary winds, and all the time she lodged 
there, goodly justs and costly banquets, were made for her 
sole solace and recreation. Then, attended by the noble 
fleet, she crossed the Channel, and landed at Deal. On her 
whole progress from Deal to Dover, Canterbury and Ro- 
chester, till she arrived at Greenwich, the first nobles and 
dignitaries of the land came forth to welcome and attend 
upon her. 

The Lady Anne could not resist yielding to some natural 
gladness of heart at the reception she met with, and the 
attentions she received from her new countrymen. She felt 
it would be wrong and most imgracious to think of her own 
domestic sorrows, and wear a nioumful face when every face 
of those around looked joyfully and kindly upon her. I 
^ould not be grateful to my heavenly Father, she thought 
within herself, were I to receive all this welcoming with a 
churlish spirit. How little she suspected the insults that 
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awaited her, and that she had been drawn from her countrj 
and her fiimil j to a strange land, only to be exposed to the 
most heartless indignities from the man who ought to have 
been her protector and her fri^d ! 

Preparations^ of extraordinary magnificence had been 
made for the arrival of the Princess of Cleves in England ; 
the king rather added to, than diminished their splendour, as 
if he would have hidden the repugnance of his heart under 
the show of an astonishing heartiness of joy. 

The princess received him on her knees, flinging herself 
down upon them as he i^peared. Nothing could be more 
ungraceful than her large coarse form in the attitude of 
kneeling. Henry looked very grave,^but her eyes were 
modestly turned on the ground; and, with as gallant a 
courteousness as he could command, he stepped forward to 
raise and salute her. He spoke, also, many gracious and 
flattering words ; but here a new source of disgust and dis- 
appointment awaited him. The Lady Anne heard him with 
a stare of astonishment, and, after a short but dead silence, 
replied, but with what appeared to him a jargon of words, 
as uncouth as her looks. 

^ Her Highness," said one of the ladies in attendance, 
^ does not yet speak the English tongue." 

'^ And no other language 1" said the king. 

** None," was the reply, " but that of her own country." 

The king could not therefore converse with her, except 
through the medium of an interpreter. Such, however, was 
the diligence with which she applied to the study of the 
English language, and so great the facility with which she 
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acquired it, that in a very short time she was able to con- 
verse with much readiness. 

On this first interview with the king, the Lady Anne was 
above the affectation of concealing her feelings; but she 
could not help that the pure feelings of a kind and grateful 
heart should be exhibited by coarse, ungainly features, and 
a clumsy form. Her own good sense had taught her to rate 
at their proper value all mere outside appearances. She felt 
that, ugly and clumsy as she was, she was by no means defi- 
cient in warmth of heart and soundness of understanding. 
The sentiments which have been since so happily expressed 
by Shakspeare, might have been applied to the person of 
Anne of Cleves : — 

''It IB the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest cloads, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit 
What! is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye!" 

Notwithstanding the turbulent and brutal ferocity of his 
manners at times. King Henry could appear, when it pleased 
him to do so, a most gallant and courtly gentleman. He 
was seldom known to expose himself in any public assem- 
bly ; and now he had determined to veil his deep and rooted 
feelings of disgust to the Lady Anne, under the smoothest 
courtesy of outward manner. Still the marriage was de- 
layed a little while, though the reasons for the delay were 
studiously concealed from the public. 
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The repugnanoe of the king to the Lady Anne, had deter- 
mined him to attempt the last and only way in which an 
impediment ooold be raised to the marriage. There had 
once existed a contract of marriage between Anne of Cleves 
and the Marquis of Lorraine ; and it was thought by some, 
that this pre-contract might be urged as an obstacle to the 
union of the King of England with the Lady Anne. But 
this objection was soon removed, when it was certified that, 
although in the peace made between John Duke of Cleves 
and the Duke of Lorraine, the young Princess Anne had been 
promised to the son of the latter duke ; yet, that afterwards, 
the contract was annulled, and that this was registered in the 
chancery of Cleves. This being certified, no just binderance 
to the marriage could be found, and so the poor deluded lady 
was married to the king. 

I must refer my readers to the elaborate and circumstantial 
account of Hall, for the details of the marriage between the 
King of England and the Prhicess Anne of Cleves ; for the 
exact description of their costly dresses, and the noble and 
gradous appearance of the bride and bridegroom, and all the 
state and circumstances of the ceremony. 



The queen had no beauty, no accomplishments. Her 
demeanour and manners were entirely without grace or ele- 
gance. She possessed neither wit nor imagination. Her 
mind and her person were of the same character, utterly 
commonplace. There was about her even an appearance of 
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Stupidity, her features being coarse, and capable of very little 
expression; but with all these &ults — imperfections thej 
might seem in the eyes of a world which is too apt to value 
the surface of things, and to neglect and pass over entirely 
what is, in fact, of more real worth— the new queen possessed 
three invaluable qualities — ^good principles, good sense, and a 
sweet temper; and the time had arrived when her real 
character was to be put to the test. Not a day passed with- 
out some costly entertainment: pageants and mummeries, 
and dances, besides many sumptuous feasts, followed one 
another in quick succession. The queen had no particular 
enjoyment in any such diversions, but she saw those around 
her pleased, and die tried to be pleased also. 

At one of these grand entertainments, the queen had felt 
inclined to be thoughtful and melancholy, for it was given on 
the day when she had taken leave of all but a very few of 
her foreign attendants. They were gone, and she had never 
felt so desolate since her arrival in her new country, and the 
ways and customs of those about her had never seemed so 
strange ; but she was very humble, had a poor opinion of 
herself and learnt to think of the will and pleasure of others 
before her own, and in the denial of self, had discovered much 
of the secret hidden from so many — ^the secret of content 
Thus she got rid of her troubles almost as soon as she became 
sensible of them. " Every one is kind to me," she said to 
herself. " The whole country seems to smile upon me, let 
me at least be thankful !" And thankful and kind, unaffect- 
edly and heartily kind, she was to every one. How much 
better was such an honest, grateful spirit, even in a coarse 
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and home! J garb, tban half the smooth and smiling cour- 
teousness we meet with in the world ! 

The king was standing beside his bride at the entrance of 
a music room, where a concert was to be given that evening. 

"Does your grace sing?" said the king, taking a lute 
from the hands of a little page who was passing, and just 
touching the strings with his fingers. 

The queen turned at the sound of his voice, and smiled 
with pleasure as the clear tinkling of the instrument met her 
ear. Henry smiled too, for it suddenly occurred to him, that 
his dull unsightly partner might excel in music. With the 
most graceful manner he courteously placed the lute in her 
hands. The queen took the lute in so awkward a way and 
held it so clumsily, that the interpreter's assurance was 
scarcely needed, to inform the king that her highness was 
entirely ignorant of every kind of music. However, the 
king quickly shook off all signs of his disappointment,. and 
calling to the youthfiil page, who was then celebrated for the 
exquisite melody of his voice, he gave the lute to him, and 
bade him sing to the queen the sweetest song he knew. 

The king led her grace to a seat, and the little page grace- 
fully bending .till he kneeled on one knee before the queen, 
sung at once the following words : — 

A WINTER SONG. 

The Bun hath lost its lustre, 
The sweet bird sirfgs not now ; 
No crimson roses cluster 
Upon the leafless bough. 
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The aznre streams are frozen, 
The azure skies are gone ; 
But^ove and I have chosen 
This season for our own. 

I turn from earth so moumfril, 
To Anna's joyful face, 
And find the red-rose blooming 
In that far sweeter place. 
The deep blue of the heavens 
Smiles in her downcast eye, 
And her slight throat imprisons 
The sweet bird's melody. 

Queen of a thousand bosoms 

****** 



The song had been addressed to the queen, and intended 
as one of the many compliments with which her appearance 
was to be greeted ; but it was evident that the writer had 
only seen the picture of Anne of Cleves. The king, charmed 
with the voice of the boy, bent down attentively to catch 
every word of the clear and melodious articulation: but 
during the second verse he half rose from his seat, while his 
face was darkened with the crimson blood, and as the page 
was beginning the third verse, the king bade him be silent 
with a frown, and take his lute and himself away. The little 
fellow trembled and turned his affrighted gaze on the faces 
of the king and queen alternately, and the latter pitying his 
alarm, turned at once to the king, and entreated that, for her 
sake, the little page might be pardoned, whatever offence he 
might have given. 

Now while this scene was passing, some very observant 
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eyes were fixed upon the king and his ill-fated queen. 
In a sniall cabinet or closet, adjoining the saloon of 
music, there stood a group of ladies, all attendants of 
the royal bride. 

'^I warrant me,^ said the Lady Bochford, (for she 
was one of the observers,) ''his highness is in a gracious 
humour to^iight! How pleasant to the eye is female 
loveliness !'^ 

As she spoke thus, she held the fim of feathers in her 
hand, before her mouth, to hide the light tittering laughter 
whidi accompanied her sage remark. 

Thb bad and artful woman had already discovered 
the dislike of Henry to his new queen, and had begun 
to hope that he who had already got rid of two wives 
with so much ease, might find but little difficulty in ob- 
taining a separation firom a third. Perhaps the thought 
might have crossed her mind more than once, that 
the monarches &ncy might fix upon some fair attendant 
of the queen's, as it had done before! She was always 
ready to wear a dimpled smile in his presence; and 
being a lady of the bed-^shamber to the queen, she was 
often in the king's presence. 

''Her highness wears ever a kind and gracious smile 
upon her countenance!" said a young and artless maid 
of honour. 

"O yes!" replied the Lady Rochford, (and the fan 
of feathers was again raised,) "and we may soon learn 
to dress ourselves by the new and graceful fashions of 
a certain refined and elegant court. Methinks I see 
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myself in a gown cut round and short, without a train, 
according to the Dutch &shion, and a strange mis-shapen 
cap upon my head, my long hair streaming to my 
waist !" 

As she spoke thus, the large and expressive eyes of 
a young lady, who had not spoken, seemed to turn 
involuntarily to a mirror before her: and doubtless the 
contrast was made between the Dutch mode of attire, 
the strange cap, the short gown, and the graceful 
coif of azure velvet, embroidered with silver and edged 
with gold, surrounding her dark and beautiful hair, 
parted in shining waves upon a forehead as delioately, 
softly white as ivory, and the dress of dark ruby velvet* 
bordered also with a delicate pattern of gold embroidery. 
The contrast was observed also by other eyes than those 
of the young and graceful dame herself. The glance of the 
king turned from his consort, and rested in one l<vig 
and steady gaze upon this young gentlewoman. She 
was strange and new to his sight, and yet she was not; 
but he had never noted her before as he did then, had 
never noted those large and lustrous eyes half veiled 
by their white lids, that full and glowing lip, and a hun- 
dred other beauties which claimed his attention. 

For a while the object of his admiration seemed 
quite unconscious of his earnest gaze. .She stood with 
her eyes fixed on the ground, the round and taper fingers 
of her right hand playing with a ring on the third finger 
of her left hand. As the Lady Rochford spoke to her 
she smiled, but seemed too lost in thought to make 
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reply. At last her reverie seemed broken, and she 
nused her eyes, only to meet the full and ardent gaze 
of the king. 

A deep blush instantly suffused the lady's face, and 
her eyes were again fixed on the ground; but not till 
they had met those of the king with a tender, timid, 
but expressive glance. He rose up at once, but suddenly 
checked himself, and resumed his seat, and the young 
gentlewoman, leaning on the arm of the Lady Rochford, 
left the closet where they had been standing, and passed 
to. the farther end of the saloon. But more than once 
during the evening the king observed a sofb and side- 
long glance turned timidfy upon him ; and once when she 
stood beside the queen, and near himself, he heard the 
low deep sigh that seemed to steal unconsciously from 
her bosom. Once more that very evening, the fair young 
gentlewoman met the gaze of the king. He had missed 
her from among the bright and smiling company that 
attended the queen : and as, half searchingly, half care- 
lessly, he stood at the entrance of the little cabinet 
where she had first attracted his notice, he beheld her 
sitting there alone, an open volume in her hands. 

She was reclining upon a pile of heaped-up cushions, 
and so deep in thought, that she heeded not the presence 
of the monarch. How beautiful she looked! her soft 
downcast eyes almost veiled by their dark lashes. Her 
book was disregarded, she had forgotten to turn over the 
leaf, which still rested half-turned beneath her snowy 
fingers. "Is it of me she thinks?' whispered the vain 
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and foolish Henry to himself. ^'Is it for me that sigh 
is breathed? Ah! it is some pleasant day-dream that 
thus has stolen her thoughts from that unheeded volume, 
for surely a smile begins to part her lips, and dimple 
her bright cheek. I will hear words from those same 
lips," he murmured to himself; but scarcely had he en- 
tered the little cabinet, and scarcely had the lady risen 
in blushing confusion at his entrance, than the heavy 
step and the loud harsh words of his Flanders bride 
gave notice of her near approach, and the graceful and 
blushing lady was left, for once at least, to blush unseen. 
The king turned to Sir Anthony Denny, with whqm he 
was speaking, and asked the name of the young fair 
gentlewoman. She was the Mistress Katherine Howard, 
niece to the Duke of Norfolk, and cousin to the gallant 
Earl of Surrey. 

At last' the king was sick of keeping up the show of 
love and courtesy in public, to the woman he had invited 
from her own country, and her own kindred, to become 
his wife and to share his throne. He determined to dis- 
regard opinion and appearances, and get rid of this un- 
offending lady at once. 

A low and greedy spirit of selfishness seemed now 
to have gained entire possession of Henry, glaringly 
displaying itself, either in the most heartless sensuality, 
or in a vanity at once pitiable and ridiculous. Most 
bad men find a flatterer in their own deceiving and de- 
ceived hearts, ready to excuse to them every iniquity 
they commit; but this wretched tyrant possessed not 
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only that bosom traitor : alas ! his fellow men seemed 
leagued together to flatter him into the commission of 
enormities, and then to flatter him into a high conceit 
of himself. A separation from the queen was planned 
on and put into execution at once, as preparatory to a 
divorce, which he determined to obtain. 



The morning sunbeams -were sparkling in the light 
ripples of the stream, and the playful breeze fluttering 
in the flags and streamers of a gilded barge, wheti the 
queen and her ladies in waiting descended the board 
steps on the bank of the Thames. 

There was no lack of pomp and formal splendour on the 
occasion, and the king himself, and several of his nobles, 
attended her. Unusual pleasure danced in the round eyes, 
and circled over the broad fleshy visage of the monarch, 
while the bashaw-like jocularity of his voice was heard loud 
above every other. The courtiers all smiled, the ladies 
simpered, the simple-hearted queen was delighted too, and 
laughed aloud several times at her own awkward stumbles. 
Once she was nearly felling, and her whole weight came 
upon the arm of the king. In an instant his countenance 
darkened, but another moment's recollection restored his 
good humour, for he bethought himself that he was then 
about to get rid of the burden for ever. The queen looked 
round in his &oe, just as it cleared up again. She ventured 
for the first, and (as it proved) the last time, to press her 
husband's hand ere she relinquished it, and to say in a few 
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words of articulate English, " May I hope to see your High- 
ness shortly at Richmond ?" The king gave, seemingly, no 
heed whatever to her question, but spoke with anxious 
warmth about her health, and expressed many fond wishes 
for her recovery. He did not pause for a moment till he 
had conducted her to the barge, and seen her seated with her 
ladies around her : they were no sooner seated, than to the 
sound x)f loud and joyous music the splendid bark floated 
away. Henry stood for a while silent, his eyes fixed upon 
the river, and once or twice he lifted his jewelled cap from 
his brow, in return to the courteous salutations of the queen 
and her attendants. Then suddenly seizing the arm of Sir 
Anthony Denny, he walked quickly away, saying, as he 
went, in a low but joyful voice — " And so farewell to the 
Flanders mare ! a long and glad farewell ! if for ever, I care 
not. Hey ! Sir Anthony. The woman is a good fool, how- 
ever, and I wish her well. Let her be anything to me but 
my wife. Her husband I never was, at least by my own 
free will, nor will be ever while I have a will. My people, 
good Sir Anthony, would have me wed, being their wish .to 
see me happy ; and they were as greatly disappointed as 
their master, I verily believe, when this huge Flemish dam- 
sel came among them. I shall give heed to their wishes. I 
shall be like the young gallant clog that breaks away in 
noble wantonness from the colt that cumbers him, and wben 
I wive again, as soon as I may, Fll choose a maiden from 
my own fair dames of England. They'll love me for the 
compliment. Know you of any one, the loveliest of her 
fellows? Ha! you smile! Marry, you have discovered 
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that already new havoc hath been made in the first heart of 
the land ! You shall know my secret, brave Sir Anthony ! 
and keep it wisely, as I know you will. Bear this fair chain 
of virgin gold, bear it forthwith to Mistress Katherine 
Howard, and bid her wear it on her virgin bosom, telling 
her that her sweetheart will sup with her to-night at the 
Duke of Norfolk's; and wear this little jewel on your 
finger, that so you may not have a bootless errand." 

The king was true to his appointment at the Duke of 
Norfolk's, and there his attentions were, for the first time, 
directly pointed towards the beautiful Katherine Howard. 
The guests admitted were but few, and the party was alto- 
gether a select one. There it was that the fair lady ap- 
peared at once in the most bewitching character to the king. 
Her expressive eyes beamed with all their usual tenderness ; 
but now the king had spoken to her, (and, indeed, he scarcely 
spoke with any but herself,) her manners at times, had 
become even playful, though they were never, for a moment, 
otherwise than feminine. She seemed determined to charm 
the king with the delicate display of those qualities which 
he had looked for in vain in the honest-hearted^ but ungainly, 
Anne of Qeves. Katherine Howard possessed, indeed, a 
large share of womanly tact, or, (as it would have been 
called in those days,) woman's wit: she comprehended, 
almost at a glance, the peculiarities of the person she had to 
deal with ; and having done so, she knew exactly the sort 
of looks and words to use towards that person. She knew 
how far to go with safety, and where to stop with credit to 
herself; and, added to all this, she could throw over all she 
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did^ and said, a veil of apparent innocence and simplicity, 
the most unguarded. The weak and self-flattering Henry, 
(for weak on many points he had certainly become,) was 
the very person to become the dupe of such a woman. Sup- 
per was not served as usual in the great hall of the Duke 
of Norfolk's palace; but, at the king's desire, in a more 
private saloon, sometimes used as a banqueting-room. This 
saloon was the last of a long suite of apartments, and 
though less ornamented than many others, was very mag- 
nificent Its walls were hung with a new and splendid 
manufacture, which no description can do justice to— an 
arabesque pattern of leaves and flowers of gold on a leath- 
ern ground of the richest, brightest blue. The lofly ceiling, 
of the same colour, was also ribbed with arches of gold, and 
from the centre of every arch hung chains and lanterns of 
massy gold and crystal. The doors and windows on the 
south side of this saloon were then all thrown wide open, 
upon a sort of terrace garden, overlooking the Thames, the 
garden being laid out in formal parterres, and bordered all 
along the low terrace wall, next the river, with a thick hedge 
of sweetbrier closely clipped. In this chamber, blazing 
with lights, and fragrant with the rich and musky wines, 
and the rare foreign fruits, that had been provided for the 
banquet, sat the king. He had thrown off for a time, all 
that overbearing and bashaw-like haughtiness which distin- 
guished his usual manner; and he sat, or rather reclined, 
along his low and cushioned bench; his arm was thrown 
carelessly over the back of the chair in which the &ir Kath- 
erine Howard sat gracefully erect, and smiling softly as the 
11 
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monarch every now and then took a grape from the purple 
clusters in her white and dimpled hands. The loud voice, 
and loud jocular laugh of the king, resounded through the 
apartment, and he had &miliar words and pleasant jests for 
every one present. Nay, even those who were weak enough 
to be drawn into a like &m3iarity with his own, met with 
no discouragement. 

^The moon looks wondrous bright, sweet mistress 
mine," he said, turning to Katherine, " and the scent of the 
sweetbrier and honeysuckle through the open casement, 
remind me of my youthful days, when I loved to walk by 
moonlight in a fair garden, but never with a fairer, sweeter 
maiden than she that now sits beside me. What say you 
to a stroll in the dear moonshine ?" »id, as he said this, he 
rose, and lifting up the golden wassail bowl that stood before 
him, he pledged it to his noble host. The duke, who rose 
at these words, and received the bowl, returned the pledge 
to his beautiful niece, Mistress Katherine. ''Those little 
wrists," said the king, (as the massive bowl was given to the 
delicate hands of Katherine Howard,) '' those little trem> 
bling wrists will never bear the weight of that full, heavy 
bowl ;" and saying so, he gallaQtIy offered lus assistance, 
pressing his hands, as he did so^ on those of the blushing^ 
smiling lady ; then courteously saluting her opposite neigh- 
bour, he passed over the bowl to him. 

Soon after this the king rose, and on his rising, the 
little company rose also ; and several besides the king and 
his fair companion entered the gardens overlooking the 
Thames. The night was indeed very calm and beautiful. 
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and the moonbeams fell from a cloudless sky upon the 
broad river, "glidmg at its own sweet will," in the still 
hours of midnight. 

" This is, indeed, a &ir night !" said the king, in what 
was meant to be a sofb impassioned whisper; "and the rare 
sweetness of those flowers comes oyer my senses, as thine 
image, my own sweet Katherine, comes over my heart." 

" Does your Highness, then, love flowers so well 1" re- 
plied the lady in a sprightly voice. Henry did not answer 
just at once ; he was busily employed in gathering a rose 
from the light arches of -rose and honeysuckle, forming a 
long bower above their heads. The unwieldy monarch 
did not manage hi^g little act of gallantry very gracefully, 
for he broke down a long branch of the rose-tree in endea- 
vouring to gather a single flower, and scattered a shower 
of the heavy dew over the head and neck of his fair com- 
panion. At length, however, the flower was detached, 
and, as he presented it, he said, " It was from the gather- 
ing of a rose in yonder Temple Gardens, that feuds, and 
strife, and bloody war did spring ; but may this rose, my 
own &ir Katherine, be the token of love and sweet afiection. 
I know not in the dim light whether it be York or Lancaster ; 
it is enough to know that it breathes a rare sweetness :" he 
endeavoured to give a gallant turn to this speech, but could 
not. 

The lady took the rose, and as she raised it to inhale its 
delicate perfume, she gently pressed it to her lips, fixing her 
large soft eyes as she did so, full on the countenance of the 
king, but saying nothing. 
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^'Ha! what have we here?'* said Henry, as they pro- 
ceeded : ** what temple, or grotto, or naiad's hall, is this ?" 

" Tis a fancy of my cousin Surrey's, and a favourite 
retreat of his," replied Katherine, as they entered the 
graceful building of which they spoke. It was a small 
pavilion, built in the Italian style of architecture; the 
side next the garden was merely a porch, or small colon- 
nade of slender Ionic pillars, delicate and fluted, and of 
snow-white marble, on either side of which were blank 
walls, almost hidden by bay and laurel, and the dark 
cypress. The interior of the building was a single circular 
room, into which the porch opened, the sides were sup- 
ported by slender pillars of cedar, fluted like those of the 
porch, and between the pillars deep silken draperies fell 
almost to the pavement, suspended under a broad frieze 
of sculptured ivory, round the upper part of the wall, by 
cords and rings of silver. The ceiling was a dome of 
cedar, divided into panels, the carved frame-work of which 
was filled up by stained glass of a deep sky-blue. A silver 
lamp hung from the centre of the dome, throwing a clear but 
gentle light over the whole room. 

"This is the pleasantest part of this fanciful bower,'*' 
said Katherine Howard, touching a spring that was hidden 
in the silken folds of the hanging. Suddenly one side of the 
pavilion opened widely : the wall and its graceful draperies 
vanished, and through the pillars, that were left standing as 
before, the broad shining expanse of the river appeared. 
The lady led her royal companion into a marble balcony 
overhanging the Thames. 
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Here they stood together, leaning over the balustrade, 
till the king began to be troubled by a quick husky 
cough, brought on by the damp atmosphere. He was 
somewhat too old, and too obese, to enjoy moonlight tryst 
by a river-side; and leaning heavily on the arm of his 
fair companion, he stumbled back into the pavilion. 
Katherine touched the spring, and the sides shut in again. 
There were several couches placed round the room, and 
in the centre a broad table of Norway oak inlaid with 
ebony and silver. This table was covered with books, 
(some lying open,) and several kinds of lutes and other ' 
stringed instruments of music. 

*' What is this 1" said the king, bending over the table, 
and taking up a volume that lay open. '' Ha ! ha ! poesie, 
gentle poesie, I see ! My gallant cousin of Surrey, I meet 
thee here again ! Ha ! pleasant words enough !" and he 
read aloud, for his cough was no longer troublesome.* 

" O lady gay, ia glittering garments drest> 

Enrich'd with pearl, and many a oostly stone ; 
Thy slender throaty and soft and snowy breast 

Circled with gold and sapphires many a one ; 
Thy fingers small, white as the ivory bone, 

Arrayed with rings, and many a ruby red ; 
Soon shall thy fresh and rose-like bloom be gone, 

And nought of thee remain, but grim and hollow head. 

"O woful pride I dark root of all distress I 

With contrite heart our fleshless scalps behold! 

* Henry was mistaken : the words he read arc those of Patrick 
Johnstoun, (much altered,) in a poem entitled "The Thre' Deid 
PowiSj." or in modern language, " The Three Deaths' Heads.** 
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O wretched man 1 to God meek pra3'er8 address : 
Thy lusty strength, thy wit^ thy daring bold, 

All shall lie low with us in charnel cold : 

Proud king, 'tis thus thy pamper'd corpse shall rot ; 

Thns^ in the dust thy purple pomp be rolFd. 
Mark then, in peeled skull, thy miserable lot" 



The king read no more, but flung down the book, looking 
dark and savage. The wily lady marked the change, and 
catching up a lute, she said with a winning tone, and a still 
more whining smile, "Shall Katherine sing to her royal 
and gracious master 1" 

The king threw himself on one of the couches; and 
the lady standing before him, sang with a voice of liquid 
sweetness, and to a very low and plaintive air, the words 
that follow :— 

SONG. 

Seek not my love ; my foolish voice may falter, 
Blushes may crimson this pale cheek of mine ; 

Heed not my sighs — ^Ah, no I I cannot alter ; 
Seek not my love — ^I never can be thine. 

Take back thy gems — ^it is not for thy splendour • 
Thou wouldst be loved, by this poor heart of mine; 

Plead not thy suit in tones so sadly tender ; 
Ask not my love — ^I never can be thine. 

Break not my heart — ^As soon the lowly bramble 
Weds with the oak — ^nay, let me not repine. 

But might I love! — ^Ahl whither do I ramble? 
Seek not my love — I never can be thine. 
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Frown,, frown no more, and I will cease to tremble. 

Sweet are the smiles that in those bright eyes shine^ ; 
Thou hast my heart — ^*tis useless to dissemble — 

Seek not my love — it is already thine. 

^'Ha! what is this? what is the matter? how art thou 
wounded, my sweet Katel" said the king, observing a 
smear of blood upon the little white Hand, from which 
he had scarcely taken his eyes since she began singing. 

"'Tis nothing, nothing, I assure your Highness," she 
replied, laughing lightly, and holding up her dimpled 
finger; "'tis but a scratch from the sweet rose you gave, 
and the touch of the strings has made it bleed afresh." 

The king took the little hand, and pressing it between 
his own, he raised it to his lips. Drawing a ring set 
with a single emerald of unusual size and lustre from 
his little finger, he drew it on one of hers; he tried it 
on several of her fingers. "Nay," he said, "it is too 
large for all ; but keep it, if you wear it not ; keep it, 
as the gage of one, who will soon bring thee another 
ring, and claim thee as thy wedded husband, lovely 
Katherine." 



"They call me ill," said Anne of Cleves, as she lifted 
up her head from the bo6k she was reading, and turned 
her eyes round upon the hangings and furniture of the 
pleasant chamber where she sat, and then forth upon the 
prospoct from her window. " They call me ill, and I 
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have never felt so well, nor so light in spirit, as I do 
feel this day, never since I left my native home. I have 
done for a while with wearisome state, and pomps, and 
pageantries, — and the king could not have shown me a 
greater kindness than sending me to this quiet dwelling- 
place." The poor queen was sitting alone at the wide ori^ 
window of her favourite chamber in the palace at Rich- 
mond, looking out through the open casement at the 
beautiful landscape before her. The sound of loud and 
angry voices in the ante-room aroused her; and as a 
few of their words caught her ear, she rang the golden 
hand-bell that stood upon the table beside her. Her old 
attendant, the Countess Ulrica, entered, her brow knit, 
and her thin cheek flushed with anger. '^How is this?" 
said the queen, gravely: "I have forbidden these raised 
voices, and I must be obeyed : my commands are not very 
grievous. My good friend, you will bid those angry tongues 
be silent" 

"Your Grace should know the reason of our anger," 
cried the ancient lady, interrupting her mistress. "It is 
beyond belief and endurance too. They say the Lady 
Rochford, whose excuse for not coming hither with your 
Grace, was grievous illness, is in excellent health, and has 
been so from the first ; and that soft artful creature. Mistress 
Katherine Howard, is spoken of as the supplanter of your 
Grace in the king's affections." 

" I do not wish to hear — I will not hear these reports," 
replied the queen; "remember, I forbid the mention of 
them. There is peace in the quiet ignorance of such 
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idle rumours. Let me be at peace, kind, faithful Ulrica." 

" Naj, but your Grace should have more care for your 
dignity, than to bear thus tamely such affronts." 

" Do these affronts of which you speak," inquired the 
queen, very calmly, " touch the poor dignity of my station, 
or the unsullied dignity of my womanly honour ?" 

" Never was the faintest breath of calumny breathed upon 
your good name," cried the countess ; " how could such 
phantasy visit your Grace's brain 1" 

"Then," said the queen, even more calmly, "I cannot 
feel that there is aiiy call on me for aught like a show of 
resentment. I think but little of all mere worldly dignities ; 
I have ever worn them most gracelessly : they cumber me. 
My very person suits them not. Others beside myself have 
discovered this," here she smiled, " and I have found out 
their discovery, for I am not blind, (though perchance I 
may say but little.) I use my common sense, and observe 
much." 

" But let me speak yet this once. Let me tell you what 
the people say only this once." 

" No, not even this once," replied Anne firmly. " My 
kind, good, faithful friend, you must oblige (I will not say, 
obey) me — I must hear no more reports, no more sus- 
picions. Not a doubt, not the faintest surmise must be 
brought hither. In this quiet retreat, I would fain be quiet 
too." 

The ancient lady stood silent for a few minutes: the 
recollection of some insult to her mistress passed suddenly 
over her mind — 

11* • 
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" No, I cannot submit so easily, it is unbearable !" she 
cried. 

"Tell me," said the queen, smilingly, " who is the person 
called upon to submit and bear it, — ^you or I ?" 

" O, your Grace is the person most deeply offended," said 
the countess, very drily, pettishly drawing herself up, and 
bridling. 

"Then allow me," said the queen, "as I am the person 
concerned, to judge for myself how much I may please to 
bearr 

" Of this I am assured," exclaimed the countess, " that no 
human power would ever be strong enough to endure it. 
That's all I have to say — ^no human power." 

"Then," said the queen, with a sweet mildness, "we 
must all learn to pray more constantly for a higher than 
human power to work in us to will and to do, not as 
we vainly wish, but according to the good pleasure of 
the Lord our God. I have suffered much from having 
more eyes than my own to see withal, and more ears than 
my own to hear withal. Many things that I did never 
suspect have been discovered to me, and many that I did 
suspect, but could not choose to confess, even to myself, I 
have been forced to know. I am convinced that the spring 
and source of your anger with me, is love and true fidelity. 
Countess Ulrica ; but when I tell you that your complaints, 
your suspicions, your kind, warm-hearted indignation, (how- 
ever just,) make me unhappy, will you not allow me to 
remain in my deluded unconsciousness 1 Pray then, keep a 
disc¥*eet silence from l^enceforth. — ^Pity me as a poor foolish 
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dupe, if you will," she added (observing the expression of 
scorn that the countess strove in vain to conceal), ^^pity me 
if you please, but be also mercifully silent." 

At this moment one of the queen's attendants entered, 
announcing the arrival of several of the high officers of state 
from the king, and demanding humbly, but in the king's 
name, an audience of the queen. 

"Ah! said I not it would be so?" exclaimed the 
Countess Ulrica. " I knew that it would come to this. I 
knew — " 

The queen turned round, and wLth a look expressive of a 
grave, calm surprise, checked at once the garrulous indigna- 
tion of her ancient attendant. 

In a few minutes afler, four commissioners from the king 
were ushered into the state-chamber. The queen was al- 
ready seated there, under the royal canopy, two of her ladies 
standing by her side, and the whole room filled with her at- 
tendants, male and female. As one after the other, they 
were presented to her, she rose, and when the letter from the 
king, with the royal seal, and signature affixed to it, was un- 
folded and read aloud, she rose again, and continued standing 
till it was finished. Henry, in this letter, requested her to 
allow the four commissioners a private conference with her 
on matters of the deepest importance. 

By the queen's desire, seats were placed for the four 
commissioners; and retaining only the two ladies at her 
side, one of them the Countess Ulrica, both of them her con- 
fidential friends, she expressed her readiness to enter at once 
upon the conference. 
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The crafty Stephen Gardiner, perhaps the best fitted of 
the party for his errand, thus addressed her : " His royal 
and most excellent Highness, my beloved master,'^ said he, 
'^with an entire and perfect admiration for your Grace's 
virtues, and a tender reverence for your Grace's person, 
hath bid us make this honest confession of the state of his 
heart He finds not in himself aught beyond a brother's 
affection towards your Grace, and therefore he appealeth to 
your noble generosity, and would have your gentle hand as 
willing as his own to loosen, nay, to dissever entirely the 
marriage bonds that hold you linked together at this present. 
They are to him, and doubtless to your Grace, too much of a 
constraint, and he finds that in his own secret mind, he did 
never give his free and willing consent to them." 

Having thus opened the subject of the commission, the 
Bishop of Winchester informed the queen, that her marriage 
had been judged null and ^'f^id, both by the law of God and 
the law of the land ; and then the Lord Chancellor told her, 
that the king would, by letters patent, declare her his adopt- 
ed sister, and give her precedence before all the ladies of 
England, next his queen and daughters, and make over to 
her an estate of three thousand pounds a year, and that she 
had her choice, either to live in England, or to return home 
again. 

There was a pause in the discourse : the queen returaed 
no answer ; she sat very still, her eyes fixed on the floor, her 
elbow of her left arm resting on the cushioned side of her 
seat, and her fingers restlessly touching and clasping a brace- 
let of large pearls arouhd the wrist of her other arm ; ^t 
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last the chain burst asunder, and the glistening pearls flew 
off and fell on every side. — " Nay, let them lie, good sirs. 
Let them lie there, ladies," said the queen carelessly, to 
those who had begun to gather up the scattered pearls. 
"And let me answer," she added, raising her head, and 
though her eyes were filled with tears, speaking with a spirit 
and dignity that astonished every one present ; " let me an- 
swer this most astonishing communication. My lords!" 
she said, "you seem but little abashed by the subject of 
your commission. J envy you that calm composure. On« 
would have thought — " she paused — "but no! you are 
merely messengers from the king, and do but bear his mes- 
sage." And here she again relapsed into deep thoughtful- 
ness, and lai^e tears, which she did not attempt to conceal, 
streamed over her face. The pause continued some time ; 
at length Gardiner spoke ^ain, and even more smoothly ; 
" But what may be the reply of your Grace ?" 

" There can be but one reply," she said, indignantly, " let 
him be free — ^let his marriage chain be broken— I will grieve 
as little as — as when that costly bauble broke asunder. I 
will cheerfully and thankfully receive this proffered boon ;" 
but here she hesitated. She seemed to strive and commune 
with herself, and gradually the expression of her counte- 
nance changed. " I have been wrong to speak so vehement- 
ly," she said, meekly, " but the sun shall not go down an- 
other hour on my anger. What demands have you ? Tell 
me at once, for I see by your countenances, that there are 
still demands to be made," 

" His Highness," said the Earl of Southampton, " bade 
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US express his fears, or I might say his friendly anxiety, lest 
any misunderstanding should arise between your noble bro- 
ther and himself, and " 

The queen could not repress a smile slightly scornful, at 
first, but as she spoke, changing into frank and cordial sweet- 
ness — ^^ Let him dismiss all fear," she said, " that I would 
move aught like dissension, or sinful strife, between my bro- 
ther and himself. I would be the first, since it is his royal 
will, to give the duke, my brother, news of my separation 
from the king, according to my free wishes, my own hearty 
consent" 

The letter to the Duke of Cleves, and the queen's consent 
and approbation of the sentence of divorce, were both writ- 
ten and given under her hand, that day; the queen sayings 
meekly, " she should obey the king in everything he desired 
her to do." She gave it also as her decision, that she should 
accept the offer to reside in England, and remain there, per- 
haps not desiring to be sent back as one disgraced, to her 
own country. 



When the queen, now indeed a queen no longer, had 
passed through the long gallery leading to her own more 
private chambers, she stopped before the door of that apart- 
ment, in which she spent so large *a portion of her time, and 
turning to her ladies, several of whom had followed her from 
the ante-room of the hall, where she had received the king's 
commissioners, she requested them to leave her for a time — 
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" and even you, my kind and faithful friend," she said, lay- 
ing her hand upon the arm of the aged countes^, who did not 
seem at all disposed to stir, " and even you," (she spoke with 
a tone of tender affection,) " must leave me for a time — I must 
be alone — I need to be alone," her now trembling voice betray- 
ing that she had been, and still was deeply agitated. " I must 
be quite alone with my God," she added gravely and solemn- 
ly, but in a voice scarcely louder than a whisper. 

She entered the chamber alone, and the door closed upon 
her. About two hours after, the sound of the golden bell 
summoned the countess to her mistress. As the old lady 
entered, she looked narrowly around the apartment, and she 
saw that the door into the small oratory, which had been fit- 
ted up for the queen at her own desire, was open. She 
guessed, and guessed rightly, that the Lady Anne had been 
passing there the time of her dose and secret retirement. 

The Lady Anne now appeared perfectly calm, and even 
cheerful, and the calm cheerfulness of her voice and manner 
had that heavenly sweetness about it, which can only proceed 
from communion with Him, who giveth such peace as the 
world cannot give, and who hath said to his beloved disciples, 
" In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world." As her beloved and faithful 
attendant entered the room, the Lady Anne said, very quietly, 
" Will your ladyship be so kind as to open the cabinets in 
my dressing-closet and elsewhere, and take from them all the 
jewels and other costly gifts which I have received from the 
king since the first hour that I received the proposals of his 
alliance with me and my family. I would return them all. 
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not in a spirit of sullen and thankless resentment, but as a 
sister might send unto her brother." 

The ancient countess stood aghast with astonishment. 
<^ Is your grace beside yourself 1" she said at length ; ^' The 
crown jewels are not here ! " 

^^ I do not speak of the crown jewels of the Queen of Eng- 
land," ^e replied, "^ but there are many others that I cannot 
keep ; and, dear countess, I will, on second thoughts have all 
the costly baubles put up in my presence." 

The countess had a power of words at her tongue's end, 
but the queen rose up at once, and ringing her hand-bell 
loudly, others of her ladies instantly appeared. To them 
she gave the same directions ; and accompanying them to her 
dressing-closet, the jewels and other presents of the king 
were packed up, and sent by trusty hands to the king : the 
Lady Anne writing to him, at the same time, a short letter, 
every word of which breathed forth the meek forgiveness of 
her spirit 



When all this was done, the Lady Anne took the arm of 
the indignant and astonished Countess Ulrica, and bidding her 
other ladies to entertain themselves for some hours, even for 
the rest of the day, as they pleased, she retired with her old 
and much-loved friend to her usual sitting-room. 

" And is this," said the countess, almost before the door 
was closed, " is this all the notice to be taken of the succession 
of unprovoked and most undeserved indignities that have 
been heaped upon your Grace ? " 
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" Before we enter into any farther discussion," replied the 
Lady Anne, " I must call your attention to the message we 
have received, the directions that have most graciously been 
given to us on this subject." 

" How ? where ?" said the troubled old lady, looking about 
her. " Your Grace cannot have heard in this moment from 
the duke, your brother, or from — ^" 

" From neither," said Anne of Cleves, gravely, and with 
her usual quiet and natural manner. " There is no mystery, 
my dear friend; you will find the message, the letter of 
directions there," and she pointed with her hand to the little 
oratory, the door of which was still standing open. " Will 
you be so kind as to bring hither the Holy Bible ? you will 
find it lying open in that prayer closet. And now," said the 
Lady Anne, as the countess laid the Bible on the table near 
where they were seated, " will you turn to the first epistle of 
St. Peter, and read aloud from the nineteenth verse of the 
second chapter to the end of that chapter." 

The old lady opened the Holy Volume slowly, and evi- 
dently with unwilling fingers ; and then she bent down her 
head, and seemed to pore over the letters,'as if she could not 
see them. The Lady Anne knew that the only blindness she 
suffered from was a little ill-temper, when she heard some 
low mutterings about her eyesight, and the badness of the 
print, she stopped at once the harsh low tone in which the 
beautifiil and blessed words of Holy Writ were escaping 
from her lips. She rose up, and taking the Holy Book from 
the hands of her companion, said, with a fixed and sorrowful 
look, "This will not do, dear madam! I myself will read 
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aloud, and may God send His grace and His blessing along 
with the words of His message, into our hearts.'^ She read 
the following words : — 

^' For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what glory is 
it, if, when ye are buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it 
patiently? but if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye 
take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. For even 
hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example that ye should follow his steps : 
who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth : who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again : when he suffered, 
he threatened not, but committed himself to Him that 
judgeth righteously : who His own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness.'^ 

"These, indeed, are the words of that blessed Christ,'^ 
continued the Lady Anne ; and turning to the fifth chaepter 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, she read one verse : 
" I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for th\in 
which despitefuUy use you and persecute you." 

She shut the book: ''Now," said the queen, meekly, 
"what am I to do? Here are the directions we receive 
from the Father of Mercies, and the God of all comfort. 
Can we set aside those words ? Shall we wish to do so ? 
The all-wise God has written them. He knoweth best the 
way to soothe a troubled heart, by emptying it of all re- 
sentment and unkindness, and filling it with holy forgiveness 
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and with love. Dear, faithful Ulrica! I am perhaps too 
apt to keep my thoughts to myself, but with you I can have 
no reserve. I tell you seriously I am now in a state of 
sweet contentment. I have been enabled to realize in my 
own experience the consolation of those blessed words of 
our Lord, * Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you : not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled.' " 

The aged countess had been weeping before the Lady 
Anne turned to address her more particularly. She now 
rose from her seat, and would have thrown herself at the 
feet of her beloved mistress : '^ I am a bad and malicious 
creature," she said, "and I ask pardon humbly, O most 
humbly, for my sinful thoughts and my resentful words. 
Bless you, God bless you, my humble forgiving lady, my 
child, my own meek-spirited, forgiving child," she added, as 
the Lady Anne tenderly raised her, and kissed her repeat- 
edly with much affection. " God bless you and keep you 
still in this same lowly blessed mind. I was present at 
your birth, and nursed you as a mother, when she that bore 
you died. I had looked upon this day as the most miserable 
day in the whole course of my long life. You have taught 
me by the grace given unto you to regard it as a most 
blessed day, a day never to be forgotten, for I have now 
learnt to see that your true happiness and glory are not on 
a throne, nor in the homage of public admiration, nor in the 
honour that oometh of man." 
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It was about a year and a half after the unjust and insult- 
ing divorce of the king from the humble-minded Anne of 
Geves, that she was sitting as usual in her favourite apart- 
ment. Several of her ladies were at needle-work at the 
further end of the chamber and in the ante-room, the folding 
doors of which were standing open. The Lady Anne her- 
self had put down her work, and taken up one of the many 
volumes that lay upon the table before her. So entirely 
was her attention absorbed in the work she was reading, 
that she noticed not the entrance of the aged Countess 
Ulrica, nor the whispering which immediately followed 
among the ladies. At length the aged gentlewoman, finding 
that her mistress was still occupied with reading, and being 
as anxious to communicate her news to the queen, as to her 
ladies, came up to the table, and moved first one book and 
then another, as if in search of something. 

^^Do you look for anything, madam 1" said the Lady 
Anne, gravely ; " not for a book, not for any book, I should 
think," she added, and she smiled as she said so. 

" No ; it is not of much consequence," replied the coun- 
tess, throwing down the book she had touched. " Has your 
Grace heard the news just come from London ?" she added 
eagerly, unable to keep down any longer her real motive for 
disturbing her mistress. 

" Indeed I have not," replied the Lady Anne, " nor am I 
ever anxious, as you know, for news of any kind." 

" This very morning," said the aged countess, " the neW 
queen and the Lady Rochford were, for their many shameless 
and profligate practices, beheaded publicly on Tower Hill." 
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Anne of Cleves started and shuddered with horror as the 
words came to her ears. She covered her eyes with her 
hand, and sat trembling and in silence for some minutes. 

" Poor wretched ladies !" she said at length, " their fate 
has been horrible indeed ! Would that I could have saved 
them from that cruel, cruel death! Have you heard, ma- 
dam," she said, weeping, " have you heard aught of their 
dying hours ? Were they penitent ? Did they pray to God 
for pardon ?" 

" I have heard nothing beyond what I told your Grace," 
answered the countess. 

" God have mercy on their souls !" said the Lady Anne. 
"Thank God! Thank God, I never wished them ill! 
Thank God, I have prayed for them, and blessed them many 
times! — Ladies," she added, "see that my chaplain is in 
the way, and let divine service commence in the chapel with 
as short delay as possible. I shall be at my place in the 
chapel gallery forthwith." 
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A VISION OF CONSCIENCE. 



" In the morning thou Bhalt say, Would God it were even ! And 
at even thou shalt sijy, Would God it were morning 1 for the fear of 
thine heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thine eyes 
wliich thou shalt see."— Dkutebonomt xzviii. 6*7. 

" I once did heare of a great foreign lord, who was haunted by a 
most strange phantom, the presence of which was so dreadKJ, that 
it drove him for the time to madnesse. Some folke would say that 
the nobleman did only see himself or ^lat his conscience did appear 
before his eyes in a human shape. Therefore, young men, I would 
admonish you, in the words of the learned Master Burton, to bethink 
yourselves, that, * after many pleasant daies, and forti^nate adven- 
tures, and merry tides, this conscience doth at last arrest us.' — As 
the prodigal son had dainty fare, sweet musick, at first, merry com- 
pany, jovial entertainment, but a cruel reckoning in the end, as 
bitter as wormwood." — Old Book, 



I HAD been ill, ^^ell nigh unto death. I awoke to conscious- 
ness many long hours before I could speak, I knew not at 
first where I was, but gradually the mist-like confusion that 
hung over my memory melted away, and the events that 
preceded my illness, came out in distinctness before me. 
Where was I ? lying on a bed in a strange chamber ; an old 
man sat by the window, a book, which I knew to be the 
Bible, lay open before him ; . I had seen him more than once 
kneeling by my side, and heard him praying for me. It was 
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early morning and summer time : the sweet fresh morning 
air came in through the open window. He rose up, and 
came and stood at the foot of my bed, and looked at me ; 
but I had closed my eyes when I saw him raise his eyes 
from his book, and he supposed me, probably, still uncon- 
scious. I saw that he was a minister of religion, the pastor 
of that alpine valley, but I was a miserable unbeliever, and 
cared not to be otherwise. I was falling into a doze, when 
the sound of singing awoke me : it was the morning hymn 
of the pastor's family. Some of the words borne upward 
by those sweet clear voices, came distinctly to my ear. I 
lay thinking on those words, which told of heaven and 
heavenly things — of that glorious Being, whose presence 
fills the universe, who, in nis wondrous love for a fallen, 
guilty world, gave His own Son to suffering and to death. 
I knew not how it was, but, in spite of myself, I was soothed, 
softened, and my thoughts drawn upwards. I turned my 
head on my pillow, and saw — ^it was the first time the 
phantom appeared. I raised my head to stare at that coun- 
tenance; eagerly, anxiously I stared — confused, perplexed, 
and then convinced, quite convinced. I sunk back again, 
the eyes holding my eyes enchained by the fascination of 
their deep, searching, stedfast gaze. At last I closed my 
eyes, and shut out the vision; but when I opened them 
again, the phantom was still there. Calmly and sadly he 
gazed upon me. Ill and pale he looked ; but now he drew 
closer, and'bent down his face over mine. I started up, but 
the face was still close to mine ; and when, exhausted with 
the effort, I dropped back on the bed, it was bent over me, 
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just as before. I raised my hand to thrust it away, but the 
phantom face could not be thrust- away — ^it was even as the 
thin air. I shut my eyes, but then I felt a damp and icy 
breathing all over n^ face. I resisted no longer ; a voice, 
in every tone my own voice, spake to me from lips that 
seemed also mine. I cannot remember the -multitude of 
words which were poured out in ceaseless confusion into my 
ears, till my every sense was maddened — ^nay, till at last I 
lay wholly stunned and senseless. Sometimes the voice was 
lou<i with rage — ^sometimes the phantom placed its hands 
upon my shoulders, and bent its face so to mine, that I could 
feel it draw up the breath from my lungs, and stop their 
motion ; and then it whispered its low, deep curses, till my 
heart felt blistered by them : — sometimes the mouth would 
open widely, and a loud and insulting laugh come pealing 
and rattling down the throat, till 1 raved with fury — then 
again the countenance would become calm, and beam all 
over with smiles, and sweet gentle tones would scarce part 
the lips; but every word that was spoken, would be to 
describe some shameless event of my infamous life; and 
then, if my rage burst out, the face would smile, the voice 
whisper even more calmly— calmly — calmly, aye, till the 
smile became a sneer — a cold, bitter, heartless sneer. I fell 
at last into a heavy sleep, exhausted with the suffering I had 
undergone. When I awoke i^ain, I almost expected to see 
the face that seemed mine, but was not my own, bent over 
me. It was not there, but night had come on, and the pale, 
silvery moonshine streamed into my chamber. Some kind 
hand had placed on the sill of the window a vase full of 
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flowers : the fresh, cool air bathed all my heated face, and 
brought with it the pure fragrance of the flowers. All was 
silent around me. . I rose up in bed, and looked round the 
chamber — the face was nowhere to be seen. I laid down 
my head, and a shower of tears gushed from my eyes. My 
senses were soothed, but my soul was not. The voice that 
was mine, and yet not my own, spake as a friend speaks, 
who is fearful to disturb one : " I am here," it said, " you 
shall not miss me long." 

The door of my chamber opened, and the good old pas- 
tor entered ; he knelt beside me and prayed. Tlie sim- 
plicity and force of his words an-ested my attention. He 
appealed to God as the searcher of the heart. ' He addressed 
Him as the Father of Mercies, as claiming the heart of His 
child. He offered up fervent thanks to God for having given 
His own Son to save sinners, even the chief. He prayed 
earnestly for repentance and forgiveness in his name, 
even the name of Jesus Christ, our divine Kedeemer. He 
prayed — but I did not My heart was still cold and hard ; 
but surely those prayers have been heard and answered. 

I left; the pastor's house when I was strong enough to bear 
the journey to Italy. My illness had greatly changed me. 
My former health seemed gone : I was an altered man, and 

some said that I was mad. I was not mad but the sins 

of my former life had taken fast hold on me. The phantom 
was with me at all hours, though invisible to every eye but 
mine ; I was never at rest, for during his absence my ex- 
istence soon became one agonizing dread of his appearance. 
He would bring before me, with minute exactness, every 
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scene of my past life, which I would have given worlds to 
have foi^tten forever. He was always, as I had been, the 
infiimous hero of the scene, acting every look again with a 
truth that harrowed up my soul. If he did but beckon with 
his finger, I could not refuse to obey him. I rushed into all 
kinds of dissipation, but he accompanied me ; and every- 
where I saw his hand on my arm, and the face that was 
mine, yet not my own, close to my face ; and I could never 
for the time persuade myself that we were not observed. 
At last, I could bear it no longer. I fled to solitude, the 
phantom went with me. Once, when walking on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, far from any abode of man, with a 
broad barren heath on one side of me, and the boimdless 
ocean on the other, I perceived a little boat rocking to and 
fro on the calm waves. Two men were in it, and struck, I 
suppose, by the richness of my dress, they landed, and at- 
tempted to rob me. I mastered them both ; and, scarcely 
knowing what I did, leaped into the empty boat, and raising 
the little sail, put out to sea. I sailed on, far from the sight 
of any shore, and began to hope that I might die upon the 
wide desolate waste of waters. I saw with delight the dark 
clouds gathering in heaps about the horizon, and coming up 
against the wind — ^I saw them spread over the whole sky. 
The sea rose in mountains beneath me, or dashed the little 
boat into chasms of black and horrible depth. The light- 
ning rushed in streams of pale and forked Gtfb from above ; 
the thunder crackled, and roared in peals, which I thought 
would split the world around me ; but the death I longed 
for was not nigh. The storm cleared away, and the little 
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bark floated calmly on the quiet warters. I began to think 
that the phantom had quitted me, but all suddenly I beheld 
a hand grasping the side of the boat, and then the phantom 
climbed up leisurely into it, and sat down beside me. For 
days we drifted about upon the waveless sea, with a sky of 
dark and cloudless blue above us ; the phantom all the time 
sitting in silence beside me, with his eyes fixed on me — 
never turned from me. At last his presence was so insup- 
portable, that I sprang overboard. I was not drowned : I 
know not how it was, but the boat again came between me 
and the waters ; and the phantom again grasping the side, 
climbed in, and sate down by me. He broke silence 
then, and said, " Despair, but not death !" As he spoke, I 
felt the whole sur&ce of the sea sinking under me, and with 
the sinking of the smooth shining waters, the boat sank also. 
Lower and lower, deeper and deeper it sank, till at a great 
distance, a ridge of black rocks was gradually revealed, en- 
closing the waters on all sides. The boat itself sank not an 
inch in the sea, but the waters continued slowly sinking, till 
the dark rocks had risen like Alps around us ; nay, even till 
I could look up, as. from the bottom of a narrow well, and 
see the stars glittering as at midnight. The phantom 
laughed at the consternation I betrayed. " Hell is deeper !" 
he shouted loudly ; and his words were echoed over and 
over again from the black and stupendous rocks which en- 
closed us. I kftw nothing more, till I found myself lying 
amid the shattered planks of the boat, upon the shore of a for- 
eign land. I started up, for a man was lying close beside me. 
I was, for the moment, all bewildered, but the body lying by 
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my side moved ; it was that of a living man ; he stretched 
out his limbs, as one awaking from a heavy slumber, and 
yawning, as he slowly thrust away the thick long hair which 
had fallen overplus eyes, he looked full in my face, and said, 
" I cannot sleep." I recognized at once the voice, the face, 
which were mine, yet not my own. I had been cast upon 
the coast of Africa, and for more than two years I was 
obliged to labour beneath a sun like molten brass, as a com- 
mon slave. I suflfered every hardship. In the town where 1 
lived, at one time the plague raged with dreadful virulence, 
and though I caught it not, I crawled about, almost exhaust- 
ed, as the attendant of the dying wretches around me. I 
was indeed forced to bury their loathsome and putrid carcas- 
ses in the scorching sand, till I oflen dropped half senseless 
beside the graves : I, an Italian nobleman, who had been in 
my own country delicately &stidious. Who would have 

recognized the once admired Lorenzo di G , in the wasted 

and squalid object that lay half suffocated by the stench of 
the corruption I had been burying ? Medical men may ac- 
count for the fact better than I can, but certain it was, that I 
never caught the disease, which polluted even the common air 
of that filthy African town. Will you believe me, when I 
assure you, that the years I passed in that degraded slavery, 
were certainly happier to me than many before or afler that 
period ! You will guess the reason — I never saw the phan- 
tom but once — once when I had fallen down under the wag- 
gon in w&ich I and another slave had carried out some bodies 
to be buried. My companion had fallen dying beside me, 
and as I was lifting from the waggon a sack, which contained 
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a poisonous corpse, the old canvass burst ; and, missin^j^ the 
weight which had slipped from the sack that I held, I 
rolled back over the body of my companion. He caught at 
rae with his last dying clutch, and held me so tightly, that 1 
began to lose that daring recklessness of all mortal danger, 
which had been so long my master feeling. My fears were 
soon driven away, or rather absorbed in stronger terrors. 
The sand between me and my dying comrade heaved, 
the hand of the slave quitted its clutching, the sand heaved 
again, and rolled and parted till a body appeared above the 
surface, with its face upwards ; • the body turned on its side, 
and the eyes that were mine, and not my own, opened wide- 
ly upon me, and closed not till I had risen up — till I was 
even more reckless of life and death than I was before. 

I had found means to acquaint my family with my situa- 
tion ; and I was released and sent back to Italy, on the pay- 
meninibf a large ransom. Again I returned to society, but 
not to the profligate companions with whom I had before as- 
sociated. I was still little changed at heart, but I threw the 
veil of decorum over my public conduct. I furnished my 
long deserted palace at Naples, with simple magnificence. I 
hung the walls with the finest pictures I could purchase. I 
bought a valuable library, and devoted much of my time to 
reading. I soon gathered around me every intellectual lux- 
ury which my immense fortune could command. My palace 
was the theme of universal admiration; my past excesses 
began to be forgotten in the contemplation of my present 
manner of life. My family, every one knew, was one of 
the noblest in Italy. My person (for I had entirely recov- 
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ered my health) was then strikingly handsome. I say this 
not from any feeling of vanity — I was always too proud to 
be vain. I soon found that my alliance was courted by 
many of my noble countrymen ; but I thought not of mar- 
riage, till I beheld a young foreigner, an English lady of 
rank, who had come to Naples for the recovery of her 
health. I beheld her for the first time sitting in one of the 
marble porticoes of my own palace, and my heart whispered 
to me, with a tumultuous enthusiasm, that she should become 
the mistress of the abode she thus graced with her pres- 
ence. The Lady Gertrude L had accompanied her 

father and some Italian noblemen to see a celebrated picture 
by Correggio, then in my possession. She had been somewhat 
fatigued in ascending the beautiful eminence on which my 
palace stood, and had sat down in a portico overlooking the 
glorious bay. I had never beheld so lovely a being. As 1 
gazed upon her, I could almost have persuaded myself that 
she was some perfect statue of Parian marble. Her deli- 
cately slender form — her white garments, flowing over the 
marble pavement — ^her exquisitely lovely hands, clasped to- 
gether and resting on her knees — ^her sweet modest face, 
bending downward. But there needed not the deep dark 
blue of her eyes, the wavy hair, many shades darker than 
that which is called light brown ; there needed not the pale 
rose-colour of her parted lips, to tell me that I beheld no 
statue. I saw those eyes turned with the full gaze of their 
soft lustre on me — I saw the rich, eloquent blood flushing 
her cheek and lip as she spoke to me — I heard the voice 
which gave new sweetness to the musical accents of my own 
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sweetest language. The Lady Gertrude was not displeased 
with the attentions which from the first moment of our 
meeting, I never ceased to pay to her. 

Not many months had passed away when I beheld the 
gentle lady sitting again under that marble portico which 
looked over the bay of Naples, and I heard her whisper 
to me that I was the dearest object of her affections on 
earth. She was my wife. — And was it possible, you will 
say, that I could be happy ? I was not happy ; but since my 
return to Italy, I had seldom seen the phantom. He had 
not lef)] me, but I had almost begun to believe that I had 
been the victim of some mental delirium, and that the being 
I so dreaded had no actual existence. He had only absented 
himself, to bring more poignant agony on his return. One 
evening my wife had retired to rest at an early hour, owing 
to the still delicate state of her health. I sat down near the 
open lattice of her chamber, and having seen her sink into 
a gentle sleep, I took up a volume of Dante, and began to 
read. I had read but for a few minutes, when a voice spoke 
to me loudly. I looked up, and beheld the form that was 
mine, and yet not my own, standing erect before me with an 
attitude and look of insolent defiance. " Come with me, I 
need your presence," he exclaimed, still more loudly ; and I 
looked up to him, with my finger on my Ijps, pointing at 
the same time with the other hand to the bed on which my 
wife lay sleeping. " Oh ! do not fear," replied the phantom, 
in a voice even louder than before, " I shall not disturb her 
— you know that I do not intrude on any other but yourself. 
We are one," he added, as, unable to resist his commands, 
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I followed him from the room. lie led me on in silence, and 
we had scarcely passed through the wood of myrtles behind 
my palace, when I found myself on the road from Florence 
to the village of Pankow. The phantom was at my side, but 
horror-struck at perceiving whither he was leading me, I stopped 
and stood still, resolutely determined not to proceed a step 
&rther. To my astonishment, the phantom did not notice 
me, and his figure was soon lost among the trees beside the 
road. My determination was soon- changed, when I heard 
loud and repeated shrieks ; they proceeded from the direc- 
tion in which the phantom had disappeared ; they were so 
piercing that they thrilled me through and through. I 
passed swiflly onward among the trees, and soon entered a 
little verdant plain, partly overshadowed by lofty trees. 
The moonshine then made the spot almost as light as it was 
during the day. A considerable part of this little plain was 
fully revealed, and I saw that the herbage beneath my feet 
had been crushed down, apparently by the weight of some 
burden which had been dragged with difficulty over it. Years 
seemed to fly back, and to restore a time which it tortured 
my soul to remember. I stopped again, and would have 
turned back, when the shrieks, which had ceased for a little 
while, burst out again close to me ; and amid them I could 
distinguish the sound of my own name. I turned — Ah! 
how can I describe the scene ! A tall man stood before me 
— ^he looked around on me with a horrid glance, as if furi- 
ous at the interruption of ni}- presence, — I saw my own face 
— ^I saw my own arm liaise, a stiletto was in the hand, I 
sprang forward — ^I flung myself upon the murdering fiend — 
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with all the strength of my powerful limbs J wrestled with 
him. But as we both paused for a moment of breathing 
time, with a calm sneer, he said, ^^ It is useless to use all 
this violence, — do you not know yourself*? He laughed 
aloud, and those wild frantic shrieks were only less appalling 
than that wild laughter. All this lasted but a few moments 
— I fled away — but ere I had left the plain, the shrieks 
had stopped me again — ^what could I do but turn backl 
The same dreadful sight met my view: I rushed forward 
again, and again found myself in the place of the flend, with 
my victim dying beneath my hands. I tried to escape again, 
but I strove in vain. I was forced by some irresistible 
power, to stand close to the murderer, who once turned 
round, looked full on me, and said very calmly, " We are 
one." I was forced to see myself commit over again the 
horrid murder which I had in fact perpetrated about seven 
years before, at that very spot, on the victim of my wicked 
jealousy. All that in the blind mad fury of my rage, I had 
before scarcely perceived, all that I remembered not till I 
beheld it repeated, every look, every gesture of my fury did 
I behold acted over again by that form which was indeed 
mine — ^but I saw it all in cold blood — I saw — ^no, no — ^I can 
write no more of it. — And all the while, the eye of Him 
who died upon the cross to save my soul was fixed upon 
me. — Oh ! as I write, I can scarcely believe that I have been 
what I was ! O branded and miserable Cain, my fellowship 
is with thee ! 

When my wife opened her eyes, she beheld me still 
sitting near the open lattice, with the volume of Dante 
12* 
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•. 
in my hand ; but dark clouds had gathered over the moon, 

and my features were not visible. 

I believe that my gentle wife never discovered the 
cause of my wretchedness. Her health was so extremely 
delicate, that the bare idea of her being acquainted with 
the state of my heart was anguish to me. Had she known 
that the stem round which she had entwined so closely, 
to which she clung with every fibre of her devoted affection ; 
had she known how deadly, how cankered that stem was, 
sur^y she would have withered there at once ! 

Ah ! I can never forget my holy and humble Gertrude. 
I had long ceased to pray for myself, but when I beheld 
my young and timid wife alone in a strange land, with 
a husband who was too vile to be allowed even a comer 
of this fallen world; when I beheld her perfect and con- 
fiding faith in me, I shuddered at her danger — I prayed 
for her, though I did not then dare to pray for myself. 
I have lain prostrate on the ground in prayer for her, 
heart-broken and speechless, for I seldom presumed to 
address with words the Being whom I had ' forsaken. I 
could not weep for myself, but for her my eyes would 
become rivers of tears. Her calm unsuspecting affection, 
the mild humility, the simple truth of her character, the 
heart that was so evident in all her conduct, endeared 
her to me — ^I had never met with such a person before — 
yet from the moment that I called her mine, one thought 
had been present with me — ^that I should lose her. Gradu- 
ally, every power within me had been drawn over to 
this thought, and hung riveted upon it. The nourishment 
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of every hope I cherished was drawn from the presence* 
of my wife with me. For a time I almost forgot the 
phantom. Had he appeared, I sometimes thought I should 
have scarcely heeded him. The dreaded time drew nigh; 
my wife wais about to become a mother. I seldom quitted 
her side, and if I saw her cheek change colour, if I perceived • 
a slight expression of pain on her lip, I was wretched. How 
often would she take my fevered hands in her own, and 
look up in my face w^ith her calm sweet smiles, and tell 
me not to fear for her ! Her looks, her words, were but 
another pang for me. I could only see in her a victim, a 
fair innocent lamb about to be sacrificed. On the evening 
before the birth of my child, I was, as usual, in the apart- 
ment of my wife. She had never appeared to me so 
cheerful, so healthful, so entirely a creature of hope. I 
could not help frequently gazing on her, and saying to 
myself, " It is impossible that she can be suddenly taken 
from me. It will need months to break up, to disunite 
all that intermingled life of mind and body." — My Gertrude 
seemed on that evening to open all her heart to me. With 
modest and confiding tendeimess, she spoke of her plans for 
her child. She told me how she longed to go with her 
husband and his child, to her own green, happy England. 
She spoke of the days of her childhood. All her conversa- 
tion seemed to breathe of hope, till suddenly observing my 
grave countenance, she stopped, and the tears rose into 
her eyes. She wept very quietly for a few minutes, and 
then said in a softer and sweeter voice, without raising 
up her meek head, "Do not think, dearest, that T have 
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.foigotten the blight M^hich may fall upon all my earthly 
hopes. I do not think a day has passed since I first 
looked forward to the time which is now so near, no, 
not a single day in which I have not prayed fervently to 
be prepared for a sudden call to another world. I think 
my prayers have been heard, for I only prayed that God's 
will might be done with me, and I prayed in His name 
by whom alone we can come into the presence of our 
Father. Nay, my own husband, you must not be thus 
a^tated! Indeed, I am never less melancholy than when 
I speak of my religion, my hope, my peace I should call it.. 
All my cheerfulness flows from that one purest source. — 
I am rather wearied now," she added, ^^and would sleep 
a little while ; but first,*' she said solemnly, " dear Lorenzo, 
do kneel down beside me, as I cannot now kneel myself 
and ofier up a short prayer for me. I shall be calmer and 
happier, as I hear your voice." I could not reply to this 
entreaty. I was silent, and my wife said timidly, '4 fear 
my request has displeased you, but I am sure you will 
forgive it. I have never breathed the wish till now." 1 
felt my heart melt with tenderness and shame, as I silently 
pressed my cheek to that of my gentle Gertrude, and then 
knelt down close beside her. Had I been alone, I think I 
could have prayed without difficulty for her ; but I now was 
as one deprived of speech ; I could only cover my face with 
my hands, and weep like an infant. "Nay, my beloved 
Lorenzo!" exclaimed my sweet wife, and stooping down, 
she kissed my forehead, — " I was wrong to distress you thus. 
Rise up: your tears will ascend to heaven for me*; they 
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have a better eloquence with God than the best words. 
Oh! my heavenly Father," — ^as she spoke she raised her 
soft eyes toward heaven, — " what a happy wife I am !" I 
rose up, humbled in soul, humbled to the dust, feeling 
the deep bitterness of my own heart, my face all crimsoned 
with shame. I felt then ashamed of even the height of 
my figure. I felt that, worm as I was, my head was 
too near the throne of Him whom I had insulted and 
despised. I heard something move behind me in the dead 
silence: I looked round — the fresh evening breeze had 
merely overset a little crystal vase too full of flowers. 
Again I started, for I thought I could distinguish the 
phantom approaching from the farther end of the chamber. 
I gazed steadily — I had merely seen my own shadow on the 
wall. 

My wife slept for some hours very calmly ; but before 
she awoke, I observed her whole countenance change, and 
at last she started from her sleep, and cried out with 
the pangs which had already overtaken her. I called 
hastily to some of her attendants who were in the ante- 
chamber; and resigning my place to her nurse, I stole 
softly from the room. Hour after hour passed away, 
and I was at times obliged almost to rush from the ante- 
chamber, to conceal from my wife the bursts of passionate 
grief which overwhelmed me. At last I heard them move 
about quickly in the chamber. ' I distinguished low and 
shivering groans : once I heard the voice of my wife : " Oh, 
do not think of me !" she cried faintly, " save my child !" — 
" Think only of your lady,— of saving my wife !" I called 
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out with a low but firm voice. At that moment a piercing 
shriek thrilled through my whole frame. I heard only, 
" She is safe !" and rushed wild with joy from the room. I 
soon returned again ; I stole on tip-toe into my wife's cham- 
ber, she seemed asleep, her face was turned towards me. 
The nurse looked at me, and raised her hands, as if to say, 
" There is but little hope." I gazed again on the pallid and 
exhausted sleeper. She awoke, but seemed too exhausted 
to notice anything. I told her in a gentle whisper who was 
near her, and something like a smile faintly flickered over 
her features, and disturbed their fixed repose. I whispered 
to her again. 1 laid my face close to the pillow. On my 
knees I remained I know not how long, watching for a - 
stirring of life upon her face. Sometimes I thought I could 
perceive a light breathing between her lips, a twinkling in 
the lustre of her half-closed eyes. At last I touched her 
lips with mine; they were cold and stiff. My child had 
lived only a few minutes. 

Many days had passed over me before I awoke from this 
last affliction ; awoke in soul, 1 should say, for to all appear- 
ance I suffered little. I gave orders for the funeral of my 
wife and child with a calmness that astonished those about 
me ; I followed their lifeless bodies to the grave ; I gave 
directions to an artist of great celebrity for their monument. 
I sketched the figures which I determin(||^ slould be placed 
over the tomb : my wife in almost the same simple attitude 
as when I first beheld her sitting in the portico of my palace, 
except that her little infant was lying in her arms. 1 paid 
an immense price to the artist, on the condition that the 
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monument should be erected in a few weeks. I saw the 
tomb finished, and placed above the bodies, just as I had 
directed, with the few words, " Thy loill be done^^ graven 
deeply into the cold hard marble, and I was satisfied. I 
then determined to leave Italy. I gave a general order that 
my palace in Naples, and all my other property, should be 
sold. I had locked up the chamber of my wife as soon as 
they had removed her beloved corpse ; and having arranged 
everything for my departure, I resolved to spend my last 
evening in that apartment. I ordered that ey^ry visitor 
should be refused admittance to me, and I then entered that 
dear chamber. The very air within it seemed still to 
breathe of her presence. It seemed yet fragrant with that 
delicate purity which had been as peculiar to her person as 
to her mind. The loose dress of white muslin which she 
had last worn, lay as when it had been carelessly thrown off, 
on a low S0&. I remembered that she had been sitting on 
that same sofa the evening before her death, that she had 
risen from it as I appeared. I sat down there and wept for 
the first time since I had lost her. My tears seemed to 
freshen the feelings of my grief; every little circumstance 
which had been half-obscured, half-forgotten, in the late dull 
and stupified state of my mind, now came forth in vivid colour- 
ing. I continued to weep, and to press the light dress which 
my Gertrude had last worn, to stop my tears. While sitting 
there, I discovered a small volume lying beneath one of the 
cushions of the sofa, and I recollected that I had oflen seen 
it in the hands of my wife. The book was lying open, as 
if it had been just laid down. I was struck by the peculiar 
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richness of the binding: the sides and back were covered 
with green velvet, thicklj bossed with pearls and rubies, 
and its dasps, of pale vii^in gold, were also studded with 
valuable gems. I expected to find some rare and richly 
ornamented manuscript, some painted missal ; I was disap- 
pointed, for the volume was a small plainly printed English 
Bible. I hastily turned over the leaves; on the title-page 
my wife had written, with an unsteady hand, these words, — » 
^ My last prayer will be that my husband may regard this 
book as his best treasure — ^it has been ever mine. From 
the grave, from another world, I beseech him to search this 
message of God himself. O let him not dispute over this 
sacred volume, but pray in a childlike and teachable spirit 
for the knowledge of himself, of the truth, of eternal happi- 
ness, and let this prayer be offered in the only prevailing 
name." — " For your sake, my blessed love," I exclaimed 
fervently, '* I will read this little volume ! It shall lie next 
my heart, which your image will never leave." At that 
moment the phantom stood before me, and the book dropped 
from my hand. He spoke to me, but his voice was deep 
and sorrowful. I looked upon his face, it was, like my own, 
all bathed in tears, " You must wander with me again," he 
said. "It may seem very cruel to take you from this 
chamber on the last evening you may ever behold it, but 
you must follow me." I strove to remain, but he laid his 
hand upon my arm, and I rose up. Yet once again I turned 
and pressed the folds of niy wife's dress to my lips, and 
took up her little Bible from the floor — I hid it in my bosom 
and followed him. He led me, in a moment, to a well- 
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known and infampus house near to the Italian Opera, at 
Paris. 1 had not entered that house before for many years. 
We passed through several chambers bla2ii]g with lamps, 
and furnished in a gaudy and extravagant taste. They were 
crowded with persons of both sexes, who had been too well 
known to me ; and, as I passed along, they stopped me, till 
I was sick and wearied with their disgusting and indecent 
conversation. I passed onward to another chamber, in 
which I could distinguish voices loud in some furious dispute. 
I looked round, but the phantom had quitted my side. I 
entered the room. Two young men were standing on either 
side of a gaming-table : I heard the dice rattle as I entered 
the room ; but I had scarcely advanced a step ere their 
flashing swords were drawn. One of them was soon struck 
dowT), and with his dying voice he called on me by my 
name, he held out his hand to mc as I approached him, and 
said, "My poor friend, I forgive you." At once 1 recol- 
lected the death of a young French officer, who fell by my 
hand in that very chamber. I stood, all lost in thought, 
beside the dying youth, when a voice whispered loudly in 
my ear, " Fly, for it is near day-break," The phantom was 
beside me, and he pointed to a clock in the apartment, which 
at that moment struck three. We fled together. It seemed 
as if but a few minutes had passed, and I was ascending the 
grand staircase of the old gothic castle which my father had 
inherited in right of my mother in the Appenines. The 
phantom led me to the door of my mother's apartment. I 
heard the voice of my father striving to comfort some 
person. I opened the door very gently, and entered imme- 
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diatcly, but no one noticed my appearance. My mother lay 
at the point of death. I strove to speak, but I found that 
my voice had left me. I knelt down at the foot of the bed, 
and tried to draw aside the folds of the curtain. I could not 
touch it. My mother called feebly on my name : " Oh, if 
I could but see my poor Lorenzo — ^my poor lost child !" I 
crept round and knelt by the side of my father, and tried to 
say, " Am I not here 1 — do you not see me 1" But I was 
not seen, nor heard. Yet my dear mother's lamentation 
continued. — "Oh, my son! — come to me, my son; your 
wickedness hath broken my heart, but come to me that I 
may forgive and bless you." I went up close to the bed- 
side, and strove again to speak, to say, " I am here," and I 
bent down my head, and expected to feel her gentle hands 
on my head in blessing me, and to hear the words of bless- 
ing from her gentle voice. It was in vain. All suddenly 
the large clock in the ante-chamber struck three : my mother 
started at the sound, and, as the last stroke died away, she 
expired. My poor father fell senseless on the ground: I 
hastened to raise him, but had no power. I strove again to 
call for assistance, but could not speak. The phantom came 
from the other side of the bed, and led me to a large mirror. 
I sftw that my form was not reflected in it. " You should 
have remembered," said the phantom, in a solemn voice, as 
he led me from thfe room, "you were not present when 
your mother died." 

I mentioned the old gothic castle which had belonged to 
my mother's Ancestors. During our childhood we had been 
accustomed to pass some months there in every year. 1 
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was particularly attached to a small circular room in one of 
the venerable turrets ; the sides of this chamber were lined 
with slender pillars of gi-ay marble, which, as they reached 
the roof, expanded into a fan-like pattern, and formed a sort 
of vaulted dome, enriched all over with delicate gothic 
tracery. The door of the apartment opened at once upon a 
green and sloping lawn, shaded by gigantic cedars and 
chestnut trees, and watered by a little stream that flowed 
from the mountains behind the castle, through the whole 
extent of those magnificent gardens. 

The phantom led me from the castle by a little wicket 
which opened into the gardens, and then disappeared. The 
morning was brilliantly fine, and I wandered about among 
the old trees and flowering shrubs, deeply pained and yet 
pleased with the many early associations which crowded 
into my heart. I had repeatedly passed the turret which 
had been my own favourite retreat. The door stood partly 
open, but I could not bare to enter, and I turned back fre- 
quently after I had approached it. At last my foot was on 
the threshold, and I found myself in the room. Every 
thing about that apartment appeared as if its inhabitant 
had left it but a few minutes before. Some books had 
apparently been just taken from the old ebony standi the 
print of finger was visible in the slight shade of dust upon 
their covers. A little bunch of musk roses, with the morn- 
ing dew trembling upon their leaves, lay beside an old 
embossed watch, which I had prized very highly in my boy- 
hood, and which clicked loudly in the silent room. But 
what chiefly attracted my attention, was a paper, on which 
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some person had evidently been writing a few minutes 
before ; for the pen, with the ink yet wet in it, lay resting 
upon the pages of an open volume. I looked down upon 
the paper; the ink was yet pale in the letters; and the 
hand-writing was — my own, — at least what mine had been 
when quite a youth. 



THE LONGING. 

Through the cold brooding mists that fence 

This dreary wilderness^ 
Could I behold some outlet hence, 

Mine were true happiness ; 
I see the fruitful hills above 

Clad in eternal green : 
bh for the pinions of a dove, 

To seek that blessed scene I 

I hear the harmonies that spring 

From that sweet home of rest, 
And the soft winds do hither bring 

The odours of the blest; 
The gleam of golden fruit I yiew 

Mid the dark trembling shade, 
And many a bright and glorious hue 

Of flowers that never fade. 



My raptured spirit pants to stray 

In that celestial lights 
To drink the freshening airs that play 

O'er yon broad peaceful height ;— 
But I am stopt — ^my shuddering soul 

Stands on that fearful shore 
.Where floods of mighty waters roll, 

And thundering billows roar. 
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A bark is tossing to and fro, 

But all unmanned is she ; 
Hark, through the sails the breeze doth blow ! 

Come, board her fearlessly ! 
With firm belief yet humble spirit, 

Braye thou this enterprise ! 
Cry for HU strength whose sons inherit 

Hie realms of paradise. 

I well remember the morning when I had translated 
those verses.* I had been particularly struck by the 
spirit, the sentiments which had inspired them — senti- 
ments which I had since joined with the worldly in 
striving to laugh to scorn. I sat down in the chair 
which the young writer seemed to have just quitted : 
and my tears dropped slowly on the paper, as leaning 
my head upon my hands, I began almost for the first 
time, to look back over my past life with a despair no 
longer reckless. "What," I said within myself, "what 
if this dreaded phantom be sent with a merciful design ! 
Surely I am not the mere sport of malicious powers ; 
for I have been led back, as by design, back again, as 
it were, step by step, through my infamous life. The 
phantom hath traced back the course of the now polluted 
stream even to that place when the waters were com- 
paratively pure!" Here my meditation was interrupted: 
I heard voices in the chamber above, which had been 
my bed-room from early childhood. I ascended a few 
steps of the narrow and winding stair; I was drawn 
even to the highest step by a voice which I knew at 

• Fro.n Schiller. 
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once to be tny mother's; not the low, trembling voice 
which I had lately heard in the chamber of death, but 
the rich, clear, joyous voice of my mother when she 
had been young and happy, when her only child had 
not cut up even to the root all those hopes which can 
rejoice a mother's heart. I looked through the crevice 
between the door and the door-post, for it was not quite 
closed, and I saw a young and noble-looking child kneel- 
ing at the feet of a lady, who was indeed my mother 
as I had first seen her. The little palms of the child's 
hands were pressed lightly together, and he was repeating, 
with a countenance of grave yet untroubled innocence, 
the prayers which his mother had taught him. Word 
by word I heard the ' voice of the mother and of the 
child so sweetly intermingled, so dependent the one on 
the other for every syllable that was spoken, — ^I could 
not choose but kneel too, and repeated also every little 
word till I had breathed forth all that simple and most 
affecting prayer, which had never passed my lips since 
my childhood. The voices of the mother and her child 
stopped, the prayer was finished; I saw the boy offer 
his lips to his mother's tender kiss; I heard her mur- 
mur the child's name — it was Lorenzo. The' scene 
passed from before me. I was . again in the chamber 
where my wife had died. I no longer sat yielding to my 
grief; I knelt down humbly, and, drawing forth from 
my bosom the Bible which my wife had bequeathed to 
me as her best treasure, I prayed for my own guilty self. 
I had no want of words to pray with, for a perishing 
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wretch docs not >Vait for words: "Lord Jesus, teach 
me how to pray !" 1 cried, and I was taught. — I will 
not speak of that night, the same in which I first beheld 
you; I cannot give a clear account of what my feelings 
then were. Even now, my beloved friend, my eyes 
have had but their first anointing ; and, like the blind 
man in the Gospel, whose sight was restored by the 
most blessed Son of Man, "as yet I see men as trees 
walking." 

You have requested me to write you some history of 
my past life. I can only give you this strange and in- 
coherent account. It will, perchance, seem to you as 
the wanderings of a madman; but I have not been mad. 
The later events of my life you are well acquainted with. 
I shall even bless the providence that brought the kins- 
man of my wife to Naples. I was then about to become 
a wanderer on the earth, for it seemed to me that no 
man cared for my soul. You were surely sent by God 
to teach me that simple way which hath been a stum- 
blingblock to many. Oh! my friend, you have been 
the blessed means of restoring me to what I may well 
call happiness, after the continued agonies which I have 
endured for so many weary years! You convinced me 
that it was possible for my conduct to be even more 
offensive to God, by adding to my other crimes an ob- 
stinate and impious despair. You besought me, even 
with tears, not to doubt the power and willingness of 
my God to forgive me. You led me to the foot of the 
cross, and bade me look up to Him who suffered there 
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for the sins of countless dinners, who is now pleading 
for them in heaven. You did not contradict me when 
I declared that mj crimes were of a deeper dye than 
those of any human being, but you proved to me that 
I might increase them by resisting the free offer of 
pardon through my Saviour's atonement; and you de- 
fied me to prove how that blood, which bad been poured 
out to wash away the pollutions of every human heart 
that would seek to be sprinkled by it, had not virtue 
to dense me, a single individual, even till my soul was 
whiter than snow. 



All about me has seemed to undergo a gradual 
change, and the presence of the phantom is no longer 
dreadful to me. He still appeareth often, but not to 
terrify, not to wither my heart within me. I have leai-ned 
to bless his appearance, for he now cometh rather as 
a friendly monitor. In the hour of danger, of tempta- 
tion, of trial, I see his look of agonized entreaty, I hear 
his solemn voice * of warning, deploring my past guilt 
and pointing to those mercies which have blotted out 
the sentence of condemnation pronounced against all sin- 
ners. His form I still recognise, but it seemeth like one 
that is transfigured, and the garments that he wears are 
white and glistening. 

Here I conclude. You say that you must return to 
England. My true friend, I would go thither also. I 
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would no longer defer my departure from Naples ; for 
whither thou goest I will go ; and where thou lodgest 
I will lodge : thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God. 
13 
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THE STORY OP FIESCO. 



" How justly am I punished for being such a proud, such 
a happy bride!" said the gentle Countess of Lavagna to 
hetself. "How deeply did I feel the triumph, which I 
did not show, when the dream was realized, the sweet 
and dazzling dream, that Fiesco loved me ! Alas ! I have 
loved him too well ! I have only felt my existence in his 
presence! and now I had but just begun to lose the 
awe which mingled with my love for him — the timid 
trembling awe of a girl's love, in all a wife's fond, free 
affections. — ^Yet all my happiness seems breaking up ! 
Fiesco is changed-»wherefore, I know not; how, I can 
scarcely tell ; only this poor heart feels the change. Only 
feels it, did I say ? Do I not know it ? for he is not here. 
— ^Where is your master 1" said the young Counters, turn- 
ing suddenly to her nurse, who at that linstant entered 
the room: "has not my Lord returned PJ 

"Ah no, my sweet one!" replied the dd and loving 
nurse: ^Hhat is, he is not now at home. He came in 
soon after yourself, but only to change his dress for gay 
and masquerading garments, and went out, unattended, 
even 'by a single lacquey." 
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** And left he no message for me ? How oould you see 
him depart, without using ihe privilege which my love 
has given you? Dear nurse! had not your woman's wit 
a word to keep him?" 

"I made bold to speak to him," she answered; ^^to 
ask when he would return — ^what message he would leave 
with me. He stared at me, as if his thoughts were 
wandering at first; but at the repeated mention of your 
name, a soft and gracious smile came like light over his 
countenance, and he bade me bear a thousand loves to 
my sweet lady." 

" But his return ! — spoke he not of his return, nurse 1" 

" No, sweet one ! not a word did he say. I would 
have asked again, but he was gone while the words were 
on my lips." 

" Well, nurse ! good night !" 

" Good night ! Why, my own child ! you are not un- 
dressed yet! Shall I send your maidens to you?— or, 
let me stay to-night; for you seem sad and thoughtful, 
and might not please to bear the gaze of young and 
careless eyes." 

^' Dear nurse ! good night ! I need no help at present, 
I shall not g^ to rest just yet; indeed I could not rest 
Yet stay awhile. Take away these glittering baubles — 
they lie heavy on this aching bosom. Untwist these 
jewels from my Thair. Why am I thus bedizened, unless 
in mockery of an aching heart 1 Nurse, dear nurse, how 
kind you are ! It is sweet to rest my head upon your 
bosom — ^it has been often laid there." 
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I 
^'What is the matter darling 1^^ said the nurse, looking 

down fondly on the soft downcast eyes of her beloved 

lady, and smoothing the beautiful hair on her brow with 

her wrinkled hajid. Leonora did not answer just at 

first; but when she did reply, she gently raised her 

head, and said, almost playfully, 

" Perhaps, dear nurse ! — ^I can scarcely tell, myself, 

what I have to complain of; and, if so, I am sure I 

ought not to trouble others with my fancies.^' The old 

nurse was discreet enough to see that her mistress did 

not wish to be questioned. 



The Countess of Lavagna was standing alone in an 
ancient church, and her eyes were fixed upon an old 
monument It was the tomb of a former Count of Lia- 
yagna, a braye and gentle warrior, who had been killed 
in battle a short time after his marriage. The figure 
of the young nobleman, carved in white marble, lay 
upon the tomb. His young widow had erected the 
monument not long before her death, for she had died 
within the year of her widowhood; and her own tomb 
had been erected at the foot of her husbai^'s. 

" I was wont to pity thee," said Leonora. " I was wont 
to come hither, and feel that I could have mourned with 
thee, young and melancholy lady! deprived so soon of 
thy dearest earthly treasure ! but now I almost envy such 
a lot. 'Tis better to mourn the highminded, honourable 
dead, than to bewail, as I do now, the lost glory of the 
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living. I* almost wish this aching heart of mine was 
freed from the wretched vanities of the unsatisfying 
world." 

For a little while the gentle lady stood in deep 
thought, leaning upon the marble monument of the 
young and widowed Countess of Lavagna : then she re- 
membered, that it was not merely to bewail her own 
troubles, and the weakness and sinfulness of her own 
.heart, that she had entered the sacred edifice ; bat to pray 
for patience to bear the trials of her lot, and faith to walk 
meekly and resignedly with her God, She rose up from 
her quiet prayers refreshed and comforted in spirit. 

The door of Fiesco's own apartment was partly open. 
Leonora, as she passed by, pushed it a little farther open, 
and said, playfully and gently, "May I come inl" No 
answer was returned; and, peeping into the apartment, 
she repeated her question. Fiesco had thrown himself 
back on the couch where he had been sitting, and was 
fast asleep. Lightly and cautiously she stole across the 
room, and, bending down over him, she kissed his forehead.^ 
Still Fiesco did not wake: he was too wearied to feel 
so slight a disturbance, as the gentle voice, and the light 
footfall, and the sofb lips of Leonora. She sat down 
opposite her husband, to wait quietly his awaking; and, 
as her full gaze rested on his countenance, she thought 
within herself, "Can this be the most thoughtless witlmg 
in Genoa 1 -Can that broad, thoughtful brow, those deep- 
set eyes, those lips so closely shut, and so expressive of 
decision and firmness, can they be the expressive features 
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of Fieioo's Vial character 1 Is it possible that such a man 
should be utterly given up to friyolous and wanton 
pleasures?^* Just then, a frown knit the brow of the 
sleeper, and his lip and nostril were slightly curled with 
an indignant and haughty scorn. He struck his firmly 
dosed hand upon the open pages of a book that lay upon 
the couch beside him, and a few muttered words escaped 
firom his lips. The book fell, and, as Leonora took it up, 
the title met her eye. 

**You have been reading the Orati<»is of Qcero," she 
•aid, as Fiesco awoke, offering him the volume as she 
spoke. 

'*Have If he said, carelessly taking the book, but 
appeariug a little confused. "You mean, my Leonora, 
that I have not been able to keep awake over this same 
dull volume." 

Leonora Cibo had become the wife of Giovanni Ludovioo 
Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, soon after he came into posses- 
sion of his paternal inheritance. His family was one of 
the oldest and most noble among the nobles of Genoa La 
Superba, as that city of beautiM palaces has long been 
named. Not long after his marriage, to the astonishment 
of all, Fiesco became an altered being. The quiet manli- 
ness, the deep reserved thoughtfulness of his character, 
left him suddenly. He %ecame, to all appearance, madly 
devoted to the pleasures and follies of the most profligate 
society in Geno^ — Some thought he was an in&tuated 
gambler: others looked upon him as the dupe of some 
shameless woman.; and-liis name was coupled with the 
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names of many ladies high in rank, but light and >ranton 
in their demeanour. Some few, and these nitter strangers 
to the gentle, lovely Leonora, expressed their \f4girs that 
he was disappointed and wretched in his marriage, and 
that the wife of his choice made his home unhappy. 
Leonora herself said nothing, made no complaint, bore 
every indignity with an undisturbed sweetness; but she 
became meekly and quietly sad, though she smiled and 
spoke as usual. 

"Will you not stay beside me a little while, my 
Fiescol^' said Leonora, as, leaning on his arm, they 
ascended the marble staircase of the Doria Palace. " 'Tis 
to please you that I come, and yet we are as strangers to 
one another, whenever we appear together. Do J tease 
you, my beloved husband?" she continued, observing that 
Fiesco's head was turned away. "Do I tease you? 
Forgive me, if I do ; and I will be silent." 

Fiesco had not heard her first question ; but he recovered, 
with a smile, from his deep abstraction. " Tease me ! (he 
repeated her words) you charm, you delight me, at all 
times." 

" That smile of exquisite sweetness, and the most tender 
affection," she said to herself, "it is, it must be genuine. It 
was his own true-hearted and peculiar smile." 

But in another moment the doors of the splendid saloon 

were thrown open by the servants who attended them ; and 

Fiesco had quitted her, he was at the side of a vain and 

■ 
beautiful woman, and one distinguished for her boldness and 

levity, though of rare beauty, and^of high rank. 
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Leonora herself was soon annoyed by the familiar and 
offensiye attentfons of Giannetino Doria, the nephew of 
the ▼entnA>le Andrea Doria, then the first man in Genoa. 
Giannetino was an ill- educated, vulgar-minded man, long 
the sworn enemy of the Count Fiesco; hut now, to the 
astonishment of every one, his friend and intimate associate. 
This Giannetino did not attempt to conceal his admiration 
of the lovely Countess of Lavagna. — Deeply pained and 
disgusted with his insolent familiarities, the chaste and 
modest Liconora could not help turning her eyes once or 
twice, almost unconsciously, towards her husband. She 
saw the gaze of his dark, proud eye, fixed for a moment, 
full and sternly, on Giannetino, but only for a moment : the 
most calm and careless smiles succeeded. 

*' Dear husband," she said to Fiesco, when she was alone 
with him afterwards, "how could you leave me so the 
whole evening 1 I cannot expose myself again, indeed I 
cannot, to such attentions from Giannetino Doria. Are you 
not indignant at his insolence 1" 

"Am I not rather charmed at his exquisite taste f 
replied Fiesco, smiling. 

" At any rate, my Fiesco," said Leonora, " I shall take 
care not to put myself in the way of such insulting 
fitmiliarities again." 

"Really," cried Fiesco, "you judge poor Giannetino 
a little hardly. I find little to complain of about him." 

" Is that your true opinion, my Fiesco 1" 

He stared at "her a moment: then drawing her gently 
towards him, he playfully twined a long ringlet of her 
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luxuriant hair around his fingers, and kissed the downcast 
lids of her modest eyes, now swelled with tears. 

" Yes, yes !" he answered, " it is my true opinion, sweet- 
est wife; but why do you weep?" for now her tears fell 
&st. 

" For the simplest reason, my Fiesco," she replied, fixing 
her tearful eyes with an appealing look, upon his counte- 
nance ; " I weep because I am unhappy. My heart is full 
of grief whenever I behold my husband, the first, the 
noblest mind in Genoa, as I have this night beheld him. 
I must speak, if only to remind you of talents of no 
common order, that you seem to have forgotten, and of 
your station in this our beloved Genoa. Poes not the 
state demand your services ? Do you not live as if you 
had forgotten all this, my husband 1" 

" My feir and eloquent monitor," replied Fiesco, archly, 
and coaxingly smiling and speaking, '< are these the subjects 
fit for ladies' lips?" 

" No, not for ladies' lips ; but for your lips, your mind, 
your heart, Fiesco." 

"It must be very late; 'tis long past midnight," re- 
marked Fiesco, his countenance and manner expressing only 
careless unconcern. "We must to rest, my Leonora. I 
will send your women to you, as I go to my dressing-room. 
You are pale with much &tigue." 

"Not with fatigue, Fiesco," she said, sighing deeply as 
she spoke : but he w^as gone, and her words, if not unheard, 
were quite unheeded. 



13* 
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** I soaroely thought to see you here,*' said Paolo Pansa ; 
he was sitting in the library of the Lavagna Palace ; "^ but I 
am glad to see you, Count Fiesco. I have been wishing to 
tell you that your levity has not made me your dupe. 
Those very smiles upon that face of yours, are as out of 
place as the gaudy weeds in which your limbs are &ncifully 
dad. Do I not know that, even from a youth, your 
countenance has ever worn a grave, deep thoughtfulness. 
Young as you are, the lines of thought are deeply graven 
tiiere. You never studied aught in attire but a manly sim- 
plicity. Why is the eagle in the peacock's plumage ?'' 

" Perhaps," said Fiesco, carelessly, " I am as others have 
often been before me ; as many a dull and mopish boy has 
become when he has escaped from his tutor, and left off 
poring over books. Perhaps I am tired, heartily tired, 
of your lessons, with all due deference to yourself, my dear 
and honoured tutor. Forgive my yawning, but the sight 
of you brings to my remembrance the old worn-out story 
of freedom, and the public voice, and the rights of free-born 
men. Pshaw ! it makes me sick ! I was once like you, 
most honoured sir! — ^a lover of the fabled follies of old 
Rome. I have done dreaming and doating about heroes: 
Leonidas, the Spartan ; Themistocles, of Athens ; and Tully, 
your &vourite, the sweet and forceful orator of Rome; 
or the stem Cato : — which is worshipped now? What 
are you reading? Ha! the Life of Socrates; 'tis rather 
fine." • 

Pansa closed the book, and, looking Fiesco in the face, 
not sternly, but very calmly and searchingly, he said : " I 
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remember, among the &bles of old Rome, Fiesoo, the 
story of a deep and crafty fellow, who played the fool till 
he persuaded all men he was witless, and then burst forth 
among them like a fire-brand. His name was? What! 
you have forgotten, or care not to remember. Am I to 
interpret that upraised eyebrow, and that smile of unconcern, 
into such language^ Well, well, 'tis an old story that 
you have studied to some purpose. Count of Lavagna: 
names, we know, are nothing ; but the plot of Brutus has 
not been forgotten with his name. Nay, nay, do not look 
offended. If you wish your secret to be safe, tell me to be 
silent; but do not think to dupe me. Do not mistake 
your friend ; I ask no confidence. I wish to know nothing 
that you would not freely tell me, quite unasked; but, 
my friend, (my child, I had almost said,) can you seriously 
imagine that I am to be deceived like the crowd? — ^I who 
have known and studied you so long? I who have watched 
over you since your early childhood ? — ^There is a secret^ is 
there not?" 

"There may, and there may not be," replied Fiesco, 
rather haughtily. 

"That is," said Pansa, "you own the &ct, but do not 
choose to take maiinto your counsels." 

"I did not say so," replied Fiesco; "but ^" and he 

hesitated. 

"Nay, my friend," exclaimed Pansa, "you need not 
hesitate, as if you thought it right to weigh well the 
advantages of making me a confidant or not I tell you 
plainly, that I should decidedly refuse that confidence were 
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it tendered. I wish for an answer to one question, and 
I have done. I expect your fiery spirit will take it as an i 

insult ; but for that I care not Are you seeking any selfish * 

end? Answer me this question.'^ i 

^ I had struck down almost any man, at such a question," 
said the Count of Lavagna ; ^ but to you I answer at once : 
I have no selfish end in view, but one as grand and glorious 
as an ancient Roman's." 

" I will not doubt your word, my son ; but beware, lest I 

in this secret plot of yours, in which you evidently make 
80 many dupes — ^beware, lest you are making yourself the 
greatest You know I always had a rough, blunt way of 
speaking; and, therefore, you may bear with me while I I 

tell you I like not your affected friendship with Gianhetino i 

Doria, a man you hate. I saw you arm in arm with him 
a few days since. I saw you coming with him from the 
Doria Palace this very morning. I saw you take his 
children, his motherless children, in your arms, as if you 
loved them. There may be policy in this, and many other 
ways of yours that I have lately noted ; but there is a lack 
of honesty that I cannot endure." 

"Stop, stop, I entreat you," exclaimed Fiesco, in a 
voice scarcely louder than a whisper, hii cheek becoming 
of ashy paleness, and his eyes glaring in their deep sodcets. 
" Tis well that I respect those snow-white hairs. I shall go 
mad, if you continue speaking such stabbing words." 

" There's no occasion for all this violence, boy : no, no, 
not boy,", said Pansa, checking himself, and looking with- 
affection on his pupil. "I meant not to insult or hurt 
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you. Not boy, except in one sense, except when I address 
you as my son ; for as my son I ever must regard you." 

A servant entered here, announcing to his master that 
the Signers Verrina and Caliogno were waiting below. 

" I will see them presently," said Fiesco. 

" And as I," said Pansa, " wish to see neither one nor the 
other, (for, to tell the truth, I have no opinion of them,) I 
shall take my leave. This door will lead — ^will it not 
Fiesoo ? — ^to the apartments of your wife, the loveliest and 
the sweetest gentlewoman in Genoa." 

"Leonora always sees you with delight," said Fiesco, 
throwing open the door for Pansa; "and you will find 
her in her favourite room, or on the terrace, looking towards 
the sea." 

"Those children!" said Fiesco to himself, when left 
alone ; " he touched me there. I felt a villain when I 
kissed those children ! A woman passed and said, ' That 
man's a father;' and Giannetino, whom I hate, smiled 
with such fond, paternal love, that all my hatred turned, 
for a moment, back upon myself. I fdt myself no father, 
but a low and treacherous villain. If ever the great 
enemy of man entered my heart, it was when I kissed 
those children." 

For many minutes he walked up and down the library, 
deep in thought; and he managed in those minutes, to 
find arguments and excuses enough to satisfy himself. "I 
am justified," he said, "thoroughly, certainly justified, in 
using any means for such an end ! Caliogno, Verrina, my 
good friends, you are most welcome !" 
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** Your fete will be magnificent to-night, Lady," said Paolo 
Pansa, as many days afterwards, he entered the apartment 
where the Countess Lavagna was sitting. 

^Mj ^teP replied the lady, looking up with a stare 
of astonishment: ^I never had less idea of a fete, or felt 
less inclined for one, than on this evening. I have been 
reading in this my favourite saloon, with no sound but 
the light splashing of that little fountain in my ears. 
Open the lattices, Bianca: since the sun has lefl us, the 
light breeze may enter at its own sweet will. Shall we 
remain here, by the margin of the fountain, or shall we 
go out upon the battlements where the cool wind blows 
freely? My ^te will be magnificent indeed!'' she said, 
and smiled. "See how the large and full-orbed moon is 
rising ! Out of the heaving waves she seems to come like 
a broad golden urn of light ; and now she pours her lustre 
back into the sea, and leaves a quivering and lengthening 
line of light, while she glides upwards, brightening as she 
rises. Thousands of stars are sparkling overhead, and that 
deep azure dome, that rising moon, those glittering stars — 
they make the splendours of my fet^" 

" I did not like to interrupt you, sweet Lady, in your 
description of such splendours as I would have you love, 
for they are splendours fresh from the hands of our high and 
great Creator ; but tell me, did you not expect me ?" 

" I always welcome you with much delight," replied the 
lady. 
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"Still you did not expect me?" 

" I am the more pleased to see you." 

"But you knew not of my coming 1" 

" Nay, then, indeed I did not," said Leonora, smiling, " if 
you will have me answer bluntly." 

" I have a billet, Lady, from the Count, your husband, 
inviting me to meet his gentle wife and himself; and I 
was about to blame you for bidding me to such a crowded 
entertainment, when I find you almost as unconscious as 
myself of the preparations going on below." 



"Have my orders been obeyed? — ^are none permitted 
to go forth! — ^have any offered to do sol — ^are the guests 
many?" These questions were asked in a Jiurried voice, 
by one who stood at the entrance gate of the Lavagna 
Palace, mufHed up in a large dark mantle. The porter 
knew his master's voice, and answered with low and rapid 
words; but the Count Fiesco stopped not to hear them: 
he had hastened onward into the palace with a band of 
armed men, which had passed through the gates just as he 
stood speaking to the porter. 

In less than half an hour he was again before the palace 
gates. " How many have entered now ?" exclaimed Fiesco. 
" It is well !" he replied, as the number was told him ; and, 
springing forward, he flung to, with his own hands, the 
massy gates, and drew the bolts, and summoned, at the 
moment, a close guard of soldiers. "Let no one pass," 
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he cried. " Keep &st the gates : they open not but at my 
order." 

" And now, my guests ! my friends ! — my noble gentle- 
men!" said the Count Fiesco— he had entered the great 
banqueting hall, by a small door at the upper end : — *^ there 
is scarce time for particular salutations; but 1 must 
address you all as a most courteous host. You stare about 
you with astonishment, finding no banquet spread, but 
on all sides armed men. Still the welcome that I give 
you, is a more honest, hearty welcome, than e^^^er silken 
lordling gave at his most gorgeous feast. You have 
known me, latterly, as a fool, a profligate! a most con- 
temptible and senseless fellow ! The time is come when I 
must throw off the mean disguise. I do so as entirely as 
I fling off this clogging mantle." He threw off his mantle 
as he spoke, ^nd stood before them, clad from head to fo6t, 
in dose and glittering armour, every limb and his whole 
body covered, all but his graceful throat and head, and 
they were bare. " The time is come," he exclaimed, " and 
Genoa must be freed from the tyranny of certain of her 
nobles. An hour hence, and Genoa will be free. Behold 
the fete to which I have invited you! That fool, Gian- 
netino Doria, would fain be master of this Genoar— of our 
free and beautiful Genoa. I have with me written proofe 
of his intrigues and treacheries, and at the proper season 
you shall see them. He feels, and he has cause to do so, 
that I will never submit to his insolent ambition. He 
would willingly remove me out of his way; and he has 
sought to do so. He has tried poison, and the assassin's 
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dagger, but in vain; for I am here to lead you to the 
downfall of his whole faction, and himself among them. 
Be free, and follow me. I go to raise our lost Eepublic 
from its ashes, to build up again the noble edifice in 
strength and glor}' ; the blood of Doria will cement it 
well. My plans are well and deeply laid! and, believe 
me, I know not what it is to fear on this occasion. My 
friends, I love and honour you. I would make you my 
comrades in this grand design. ' I have three hundred 
armed soldiers within these very walls. My well-manned 
fleet is floating in the harbour. The guards, both at the 
Palace and in the Port, are in my interest. Fifteen hundred 
of our poor mechanics watch for my signal to fly to arms. 
Two thousand of my vassals, and two thousand soldiers, 
furnished by the Duke of Placentia, are at this moment 
entering the city ; and all this has been done with a roost 
perfect secrecy. Not the slightest suspicion of my pro- 
ceedings has got wind as yet : I have foreseen and obviated 
every risk, though many a perilous risk have I encountered. 
But the glory, my brethren, the glory that will be mine this 
day, must be shared by you." 



Fiesco hastened to the apartments of his wife. — Leo- 
nora sprang forward to meet him. "I am half fearful," 
she said, " and half bewildered. Not an hour since, they 
brought me word that many guests had arrived, in most 
superb attire, to a fete; a fete and banquet in this very 
mansion. Our friend," she added, turning to Pansa, "re- 
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oeived an invitation to pass a qaiet evening with my 
beloved husband and myself. I have not known, my 
FiesoOy what I should do to please you, the wish to please 
you being my highest object. The nurse came bustling in, 
not long ago, af&onted that I had not told her of our fes- 
tivities ; then wondering at the plainness of my dress, and 
bidding me attire myself at onoe. I sent her to my dress- 
ing-room to please her, with orders that my jewels and rich 
dresses should be laid out in readiness. Others of my 
women came soon after, saying, the courts below were full 
of armed men. I sent one back, bidding her seek thee, 
and request thy presence; but she returned at once, and 
told me that the doors which led into the courts below 
are all fiist locked. I have been most impatient, my 
Giovanni, or I might, perhaps, say, more uneasy than 
impatient. Had you come but half an hour ago you 
would have found me standing alone upon the battle- 
ments, and looking down upon the shadows and dim 
sights below. I looked in vain for you, and as I turned 
away, my foot stumbled upon the scabbard of a sword. 
You will smile at my foolish fearfulness, Fiesco, but I 
have yielded to some dark forebodings. It is the scab- 
bard of your sword, my husband. How came it there? 
Where is the sword it sheathed]" "I will tell you 
some hours hence, my sweet Leonora. I had forgotten 
where I threw down that useless scabbard, when passing 
from the armoury this morning. I came from the 
armoury just now, and through the little door that opens 
on the battlements. The other doors are locked, as you 
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have found out already." ^'Fiesoo,'' said the Countess 
gravely, "there is no masque, no feasting here to-night — 
this is no masquing suit," she added, as the gleam of his 
armour met her eye, beneath his loose mantle. "Fiesco, 
ray Fiesco! here is the sword, the naked sword without 
the scabbard! Tell me the reason of all this? Why 
are those soldiers here? Say, is there danger to thy 
person? — ^are they come to seize thee for some offence 
thou never hast committed? — ^has word or look of thine 
been construed as an insult against that ancient foe to 
thee, that would-be tyrant, Giannetino Doria? Speak, 
for suspense creates a thousand &ncies that you may smile 
at, but that make me wretched." 

Fiesco had stood gravely silent while his wife addressed 
him; his countenance was grave and full of thought, and 
his attention seemed all fixed on her; but every now 
and then, his restless eye glanced on his friend and former 
tutor, Paolo Pansa. As he entered, he had placed a 
written paper in the hands of Pansa, and when the latter 
had perused it, and come forward, Fiesco said — " One 
word will do ; your promise not to leave her, — your promise 
to attend to all I ask." 

" It is given," said Pansa, slowly, and thoughtfully, and 
then added, even more deliberately: "most faithfully that 
promise shall be kept ; but " 

" I have no time, not for a moment, for your remon- 
strances; you have promised, I ask no more. — ^And now, 
my Leonora, my ndblc, lovely, injured Leonora! -^injured, 
for I have wronged you by appearing what I was not, 
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and what you could not love ; hear me," he said, and his 
look of tenderness, and his voice of winning sweetness, 
contrasted strangely with the stem dank and glitter 
of his armour— (he had now thrown off his mantle for 
the last time) — his naked sword was in his hand, for 
which he wore no scabbard, and daggers in his girdle: — 
"Hear me, my noble wife: you see me as I am, as I 
have ever been, under my witling's garb. You see me 
fulfilling your own wishes, fired with a noble ardour for 
great deeds, determined to avenge great wrongs. Hear 
me, when I declare that I have ever loved you above 
myself, and second only to mine honour. I have loved 
the print of your small footsteps in the common dust, 
before the brightest glances of those eyes you thought 
I basked in. Your words of censure, had they been un- 
kind, (and they were never yet unkind,) would have been 
sweeter to my ears than the best praises of an angel's 
tongue. I have how no time for explanations, my sweet 
Leonora. Fear not for my safety — ^fear nothing. After 
one little hour I shall return." He took her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. He gently drew her towards him, 
and kissed her cheek, and then her lips, with one long 
fervent kiss. Leonora could not speak; her whole coun- 
tenanco was changed; her whole frame trembled with a 
strong hysteric agitation. — ^Her lips unclosed, as if to speak ; 
and still she did not speak. Gently and pityingly her 
husband led her to his friend. " With you, my honoured 
friend, I leave this treasure above «11 price," he said, in 
faltering accents. 
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'^ Wait, wait a moment," cried the distracted lady; ''all 
you tell me perplexes me, confounds me. Why this haste ? 
Sit down, my husband ; let me sit beside thee, and let me 
hear enough to calm my terror ; to stop the throbbings of 
this heart, that feels as if it would burst my bosom. Stop a 
little while, not to gratify aught like a woman's idle curiosity ; 
only in pity stop, in gentlest pity !" 

Fiesco took the trembling hands that were so piteously 
extended to him, in his own. ''All depends," he said, 
" on doing what is to be done, at once ; there is no danger 
but in loss of time. I must not wait to tell you more 
than this. Within an hour, the influence, the tyranny of 
the Dorias, will have ceased for ever. Within an hour 
Genoa will be free. Within an hour, when I take this hand, 
'twill be to hail thee, not as the loveliest only, but the first 
lady in Genoa the Magnificent. No, no ; look not so sad, 
and so afirighted still. — ^There is no danger to your husband, 
lady, but in delay,, and trifling in your chamber. My 
tarrying here perils my life, for I am losing time. My 
going forth guards me, preserves me, assures me of the 
triumph almost in my grasp." 

"It may be true," replied the lady, wiping away the' 
tears that fell fast over her pallid hoe; "it may be true, 
but I am certain there's to be bloodshedding within this 
hour, Fiesco. The good old Andrea Doria is to die, and 
Giannetino, with all his sins full blown and unrepented 
of; he's to be sent to his great, dread account: they must 
both be murdered ; murdered by treachery, in the silent 
night. I know that this must happen, and I know not 
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where the dreadful carnage is to end. Tb easy to talk 
of one short hour. It is just as easy to throw a spark into 
a magazine of gunpowder, and say that but a barrel or two 
shall explode there." 

** Sweet Leonora,'* replied Fiesoo, '^you are talking, as 
women sometimes will, of what they know nought." 

''Must not there be bloodshedding to*night?" she said, 
''that's all I ask." 

" I am already detained too long," he said, wit^ some 
impatience. 

"If you go," she cried, " promise me you will not murder 
them." 

"If I go not at once," he answered, " Grenoa will be bound 
with double fetters, and I shall be murdered at your very 



" My Fiesco, my own Fiesco !" cried Leonora, tenderly 
dasping his arm, but shrinking away, when the hard cold 
armour met her hand : " anything is J>etter than the cold- 
blooded murder of those men." 

"Leonora, I entreat, I command you to be silent, — 
I entreat you to let me go. You, you yourself, have 
oftentimes reproached me with my inglorious life of late. 
You have often urged me to avenge the honour of this, 
our Genoa." 

"To preserve, but never to avenge it» unkind Fiesco: 
openly and roanftilly to preserve the freedom and the honour 
of the state." 

" Silence !" he cried, " we have had enough of this !" 

Leonora fell at his feet, and again entreated him to 
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hear her; but now Fiesoq was almost furious: roughlj 
he tore himself away, and with a deep, stem voioe, com* 
manded her to speak no more; yet, as he was striding 
from the chamber, he turned his head, to take one last 
look at her he loved so well. She was kneeling where 
he had left her, her hands clasped, her meek, expressive 
eyes fixed with a look of anguish on the ground. He 
stopped, and, gazing tenderly upon her, " Forgive my brutal 
roughness, gentle love," he said. 

" One moment, only one moment." she exdaimed, with 
a trembling voice : " take leave of me, Fiesco. We shall 
not meet again. Take me to your bosom, and kite me for 
the last, last time." She rose up, for Fiesco came towards 
her. Tenderly he took her in his arms, her head sunk 
on his shoulder, and once he pressed her lips to his bare 
throat ; but when he raised her, there was no breath upon 
her pallid lips; her eyes were closed, her graceful arms 
hung lifeless. Leonora did not recover from that long and 
death-like swoon, till the whole palace was shut up, and quiet 
as the grave. 

The plans of Fiesco had all been made with admirable 
skill and foresight ; every precaution had been taken, every 
contingency prepared for. In every quarter the most com- 
plete success attended his conspiracy. Giannetino was slain 
at the onset; but the much-loved and venerable Andrea 
Doria, though ill and feeble, was carried in safety, by his 
own faithful domestics, to Masona, a country seat, about 
fifteen miles from Genoa. Every quarter of the city was 
now suddenly in motion, and men of all ranks rose up to 
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terror and dismay. But wfail^ to one party every thing 
wore the aspect of one scene of inextricable confusion, in 
which the only wise and safe way was to submit to their 
opponents ; to Fiesco, and the whole of his conspirators, to ^ 

whom he had given orders, at once the most minute and the 
most decided, all was one clear, well-oiganized, well-working 
plot. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in this celebrated conspiracy, 
every one had been thought of but the One all-wise 
Disposer of all human events. Every thing had been 
foreseen but the interference of His wise providence. Fiesco, ^ 

with all his consummate skill and policy, had probably 
forgotten that no cause can prosper which is not attended { 

with the blessing of God. Perhaps he felt that there was ( 

too much of selfishness, and too much of down-right crime, | 

in his weU-laid and executed plot, for God to tolerate, who is I 

of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. ' 

It sometimes pleases that ofben-forgotten, often-insulted | 

Being, to disconcert, in a very quiet and simple way, all the 
skilful arrangements of earthly policy. ' 

The dauntless chief of this extraordinary conspiracy was ' 

already triumphant. His every plan was crowned with 
wonderful success. His lofty figure was seen, his voice 
was heard like the sound of a trumpet in every quarter. 
He shouted Liberty! and the cry spread like a blazing | 

wildfire on all sides. Not liberty alone, but " Fiesco and | 

Liberty," became the cry. Fiesco was seen running to the 
Port, and, as he ran, he shouted "Liberty!" -The galley 
slaves, awakened by the cry, repeated it; and Fiesco 
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seems to have feared lest they should burst their chains 
and escape. There was a little plank leading from the 
shore to the galleys. It is supposed that Fiesco's foot 
had slipped in passmg along this plank ; nothing more 
was known with certainty. The inquiry, however, began 
at length to be made, Where is Fiesco 1 The conspirators 
waited his further orders. The Senate, wholiad assembled 
at the Palace, waited to heair his terms, and even to submit 
to them. His presence w«^s required and waited for every 
where, but he appeared not. As the truth broke up^ them, 
the people began to lose their ardour in furthering the 
conspiracy. That one false step changed the aspect of the 
whole affair. It was not till the fourth day after the break- 
ing out of the conspiracy, that the body of Fiesco was found. 
His last mortal agonies had met no human eye, his last cries 
had reached no human ear. Clogged and forced down by 
the weight of his heavy armour, he had sunk into the deep 
sea, to rise no more. 

It was not long after the death of the young and gallant 
Count of Lavagna, that an aged man entered the church 

of , in haste. His countenance was troubled, and he 

was clad in mourning garments. As he passed along the 
beautiftd but 'gloomy aisles, he looked from side to side with 
anxious eyes, as if in search of some one he had lost. He 
went towards the chapel of the Lavagna family. There he 
stopped. A slight and graceful figure, in the deepest mourn 
ing was kneeling on the pavement of a new-made grave ; 
her pale hands were clasped, her eyes timidly raised, and 
hei lips moved in humble prayer. The aged man knelt 
14 
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down, but at Bome distance, as if feariDg to disturb her ; 
and when at length she rose, then he came forward. She 
turned to greet him with a look of calm, heart-broken 
sadness. ^ My father," she said, ^ pray with me, and pray 
for me, that I may be forgiven, and taught to live to Him 
who died for His poor guilty creatures. Visions of earthly 
glory have blinded me. I knew not what I sought; but I 
have learnt at last to know the nature and the end of all my 
vain and sinful dreams. Pray for me, that I may live only 
for the glory of my God, only to do His will, and to follow 
Him, whose path on earth was that of sorrow and of suffer- 
ing, that He might bring us back to truth, and peace, and 
everlasting life." 



THB END. 
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any divine : for, apart from its many objectionable features, it could not be sue , 
cessfully imitated : but the expository character of his sermons is of the first 
order; and hero Manning may be studied with the greatest advantage.**— 
Spectator, 
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Moore. 

SXBMONS BT BENJAMIN MOOBE^ D. D, LATE BISHOP OF 
tlieFhitflrtaiiiEpnoopalOhiiR&mllM Stiteof NewTodc. 2y6hk 
8m |2.0a 

Pagef8 

SERMONS ON THE DUTIES OF DAILY UFK 12ma 11.00. 



Ivea. 



"THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH." SEVEN SERMONS DEMV- 
ered od bis Yiaitatiaiis to tibe Churchea in hia Diocese, duriDg 1848-4I« 
by Rt Rey. L. Silliman Ives, D. D^ Bishop of Norih Carolina. 



JBerenSm 



YILLAaE SERMONS ON THE CHIEF ARTICLES OF FAITH, 
Ac, 00 tbe Christian Character, and on same of the RelatiTe Datiea; 
to which ia added, Pastoral Advice to Yocmg lien, partieolBilj tibose !■ 
toontiy villageSb In Seven Sermons. By the Rer. Edward Benot 
H. A ISma 76 cents. 



BuUer. 



OLD TRUTHS AND NEW ERRORa FOUR SERMONS BT 
Rev. C. M. Butler, D.D., Rector of Trimfy Church, WashingtGo, 
D. C. 16ma 50 cents. 



Beddl. 



A PASTORAL ADDRESS SUBSEQUENT TO CONFIRMA- 
tion. By the kte Rev. G. T. Bedell, D. D., Rector of St Andrew's 
Church, Philadelphia. Edited, with additions, by his Son, Rev. O. 
Thurston Bedell, Rector of the Cfaurdi of the Ascension, New YoHl 
A beautiful miniature editioa 82ma 81& 

"Dr. BeddTs name Is too well known to require my oommendation st our 
hands; even those who disagreed with him in some theological Tiewa never 
doubted his deep and hearty striving to win sonls to Ofarist, nor ever were nn- 
tmpressed with the fitot of bis being in eameet in what he said -and did. The 
▼afne of the addrees is mnch enhanced by the addlttons made by the present 
Beetor of the Ohorch of the Asoension.**— Fotm^r Ohurohman^B MUomany, 

*^Pay fAy Vov39 is a pastoral address intended fbr those who have reoently 
gone through the solemn rite of Confirmation, which may be read with advsa- 
fage and inatmetion.''— iSlcmt^m Patrioiy 
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LORD'S SUPPER. 



BwTcersteth. 

TREATISE ON THE LORD'S SUPPER, DESIGNED AS A 

Guide and Companion to the Holy Oommunioa By the Rer. Edward 

Bickersteth. Edited and adapted to the Semces of the Phitestant 

Episcopal Church in the United States by the Rev. Lewis P. W. Balcb, 

Rector of St Bartholomew's Church, New York. 12mo. 75 cents. 

It is indeed a canse of devoat tbaokfolness that books like "Bickersteth^s 
Treatise on the Lord^s Sapper" are in such demand. And a fervent prayer is 
offered to God, that every effort to enlighten the hearts of men on the subject 
of the Holy Communion, may receive His gracious blessing, until the time come 
when all " shall bo devoutly and religiouslv disposed to receive the most com* 
fortable Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, in remembrance of His 
meritorious death and Passion, whereby alone we obtain remission of our sins, 
And are made partakers of the kingdom of heaven." 

THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, BEING THOSE PARTS OF 
a Treatise on the Lord's Supper which are suited to assist the De* 
^ Yotions of the Communicant By the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Min- 
ister of Wheler Chapel. 82ma 88 oenta 

Christians have long found the advantage of small practical works to assist 
their devotions tn preparing for the Lord*s Supper, while attending at His table, 
and on returning A:om it To meet the wishes of several fiends, the author baa 
taken ttom his larger Treatise those parts which are suited for this purpose. 
He has also publisood, at a small price, an abridgment of those parts which 
relate to the doctrines and duties of the Holy Communion, under the title of 
"An Invitation to the Lord's Supper,'' in the hope of exciting more attention 
to this most edifying and comfolting ordinance. 

Hohart. 

COMMUNICANT'S MANUAL: CONTAINING THE ORDER 
for the Administration of the Holy Communion. By the late John 
Hemy Hobart, D. D., Bishop of the Plx)testant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese of New York. To which are added, appropriate Selec- 
tions fi-om the Works of Bishops Taylor, Beyeridge, Ac, Ac. 82mo 
25 cents. 

This little work is taken from the larger work of the late lamented Bishop 
Hobast. on the same subject It contains the order for the admlnlstratioxL of the 
Holv Eucharist, with meditations and prayers, in a compass convenient for use 
at the time of the celebration of the communion, and wiU be found a most d*> 
sirable companion to the pious and devout Communicant 
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ENTER INTO THY CLOSET; OR, THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY 

Companion. Conmrting of Fntjera and Offices of Deyotion, adapted 

to eyeiy State and Conditkn of Life, A& Bj Wm. Berrian, D.D, 

Rector of Trinily Chorcfa, New York. 12ma 50 cents. 

This Ifannsl of PrlTsta Fnjen has been prepttred br the experienced aa« 
thor, with the sid of the Litniigy, Andent LitanieSi and other sacred offioes, 
and the derotional writings of the older dlTinee of the Ohorch of England: and 
Is well ealeolated as a seasonable b<vlp to all who mxj nae it, and especiallT to 
those who And it difficult to give utterance to their deyont foeUngs in their 
own language, even in the secrecy of the closet 

THE CLERGYMAN'S COMPANION. BY JOHN HENRY 

Hobart, D. D., late Bishop of Hie Protestant Episcopal Church in the 

Diocese of New York. 12ma MusUo, 'if 6 cents; mor. flexible, in 

po?»ket-book form, $1.60. 

fills little Tolame oontalna the rarions Offices of the Cbnrcb, from the Book 
6t Common Prayer, in a size convenient for the pocket It contains the " Office 
Ibr PttbUo Baptism <^ In&nts;*' *" Priyate Baptism of Children T' « Baptism of 
those of Riper Years;'* ^^Forrn for the Solemnization of Matrimony;'' "Ordw 
for the YisiUtion of the Sick;" "Conminnion of the Blck;'' "Burial of the 
Dead;" "Form of Prayer for the Visitation of Prisoners f' "Form of Prayer 
to be used in Families;" "The Collects throughout the Year;" "A Form of 
Prajer for the Fourth of July ;" " Prayers suitable to be used in LegishttiTa 
Bellies;'* "Form of Prayer at the Laying of a Corner-stone of a Church or 
Chapel;" "Form of Prayer for Th«nk4;iyln(r-day ;" "Collects to be used dur- 
ing tho prevalence ef Asiatic Cholera;" besides, Prayers to be used on numer- 
ous other oocasiona It is an IndL^tensable companion for every clergyman. 

Wcdnwright 

AN ORDER OF FAllJLY PRAYER FOR EVERY DAY IN 
the Week. By the Rt Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D. D., Provisional Biahop 
of the Diocese of New York. One beautiful volume. 12ma 75 cents. 
" From the opportonlty we have had to examine and use this addition to onr 
list of aids to devotion, we are led to rsglM it as a very nseftd oontribati<m.*'-> 

Conf/rnwMon. 

A MANUAB OF DEVOTIONS FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
First Communion. Bj the author of " Steps to the Altar.* Edited, 
with Prefiice and Notes, by a Presbyter of the Church. 18mo. 31 
cents. 

"This volume appears under tlie sanction of an able and fidthful Pastor, who 
assures us that he has carefuUv examined it, making a very few alterations and 
additions ; and that he deems it the very best work of the kind he has seen. A 
hasty perusal leads us to concur in this opinion. It differs firom most books on 
Confirmation, in being almost exclusively practical a^d devotional In its char- 
acter, containing besides, two Addresses, Prayers, Meditations, and Questions 
for self-examination for the week preceding, and the two days subsequent to^ >-/j 
the reception of the Holy "BMe."^— Churchman. 

c u. 
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